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MISSIONARY GEMS 


“May the Heart of Jesus live in the Hearts of men.” —Reo. Arnold Janssen; S.V.D. 

“The Slave.of the Negroes forever.” —St. Peter Claver’ s Signatiite.” 

“An infinitely larger number of souls would be converted if cian were not such a lack of mis- 
sionaries. Many a time I have had a mind to go to the academies of Europe and cry out to all 
those who have more learning than charity: Oh, how many souls lose heaven and perish in hell 


through your negligence.”’—St. Francis Xavier. 


‘ 


“It is my belief that the most powerful means of reaching the ordinary negro of the South 
would be the ministry of native priests, sisters, brothers and catechists, those who are of their 
own kith and kin. Who understands the negro better than does the negro? Blood is thicker 
than water. I feelquite sure that the work of evangelization will be slow, unless we have this 
co-operation.” —Father Lissener’s report onthe missions in Georgia, commented on so well by the Bishops in their 
negro mission appeal, 19/6. 
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The Message 


The Negro Movement North 

Considerable stir and comment has 
been caused in the papers North and 
South by the whole- 
sale emigration of 
the negro from the 
South. Various ex- 
planations have heen 
given for this fact, 
and civil and church 
authorities have ziv- 
en it much thought. 
We do not want to 
see the negro leave 
his natural home in 
this country, the 
South, but in face of 
the fact of his doing 
so, we look for an 
explanation, and also 
hope that it will help 
in drawing him clos- 
er to the Catholic 
Church. In the black 
belt he has little 
chance to see much 
practical Catholic 
life, which naturally 
appeals to him. 

Some time ago 
someone took a cen- 
sus in Lauderdale 
county, Miss., to investigate the cause of 
the northward movement, and the results 
were surprising. Among a_ hundred 
emigrating negroes were 50, who left the 
South for economical, 20 for political, 15 
for social, 10 for educational, 2 for moral, 
and 3 for various other reasons. 


The economical causes of the movement 
are principally due to the lack of employ- 
ment. The negro is barred from most 
of the unions, he is mostly employed in 


St. Joseph 


those industries where white labor has 
proved unprofitable. The press has been 
preaching for a long time to replace 
negro labor on the 
farm and in shops 
and factories’ by 
white pauper labor 
from Europe. In 
other words, the ne- 
gro is pushed out of 
profitable industries, 
and therefore he 
seeks other places, 
where he can make 
an honest living. 

The political cause 
of the movement is, 
after the social, the 
most delicate to 
handle. It is natural 
for him to have po- 
litical ambitions, but 
these, though he is a 
free citizen in Uncle 
Sam’s country, are 
not fulfilled on ac- 
count of the white 
primary. Every 
white man, without 
regard to his moral 
worth or intelligence, 
is invited to _ vote, 
but the negro is excluded and denied the 
right to vote, regardless of his moral 
worth or intelligence. Stating it blunt- 
ly, it is taxation without representation. 

The social reason is a most delicate 
one, and for a prejudiced mind hard to 
understand. In this regard the negro can 
rarely expect justice whenever his posi- 
tion and rights conflict with those of the 
white man. He is denied the courtesies 
that otherwise are given the other color- 
ed races. 
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‘The Negro Movement North 
Considerable stir and comment has 
been caused in the papers North and 
South by the whole- 
sale emigration of 
the negro from the 
South. Various ex- 
planations have heen 
given for this fact, 
and civil and church 
authorities have Ziv- 
en it much thougfit. 
We do not want to 
see the negro leave 
his natural home in 
this country, the 
South, but in face of 


the fact of his doing 
so, we look for an 
explanation, and also 
hope that it will help 
in drawing him clos- 
er to the Catholic 
Church. In the black 


belt he has little 
chance to see much 
practical Catholic 
life, which naturally 
appeals to him. 

Some, time ago 
someone took a cen- 
sus in Lauderdale 
county, Miss., to investigate the cause of 
the northward movement, and the results 
were surprising. Among a _ hundred 
emigrating negroes were 50, who left the 
South for economical, 20 for political, 15 
for social, 10 for educational, 2 for moral, 
and 3 for various other reasons. 


The economical causes of the movement 
are principally due to the lack of employ- 
ment. The negro is barred from most 
of the unions, he is mostly employed in 
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those industries where white labor has 
proved unprofitable. The press has been 
preaching for a long time to replace 
negro labor on the 
farm and in shops 
and factories by 
white pauper labor 
from Europe. In 
other words, the ne- 
gro is pushed out of 
profitable industries, 
and therefore he 
seeks other places, 
where he can make 
an honest living. 

The political cause 
of the movement is, 
after the social, the 
most delicate to 
handle. It is natural 
for him to have po- 
litical ambitions, but 
these, though he is a 
free citizen in Uncle 
Sam’s country, are 
not fulfilled on ac- 
count of the white 
primary. Every 
white man, without 
regard to his moral 
worth or intelligence, 
is invited to vote, 
but the negro is excluded and denied the 
right to vote, regardless of his moral 
worth or intelligence. Stating it blunt- 
ly, it is taxation without representation. 

The social reason is a most delicate 
one, and for a prejudiced mind hard to 
understand. In this regard the negro can 
rarely expect justice whenever his posi- 
tion and rights conflict with those of the 
white man. He is denied the courtesies 
that otherwise are given the other color- 
ed races. 


The educational reasons of his north- 
ward move are very much evident and 
are openly acknowledged by everybody. 
This can best be seen when we quote 
what, for instance, is done in one county 
of Mississippi (Jones county) for the 
white children, and then make a deduc- 
tion for ourselves what, under such con- 
dition, will be done for the colored ones. 
In said county, according to the oe] 
ficial report before us, 14 schools hav 
one teacher each, who must teach 8 grades 
a day, only one school has six and only 
3 five teachers. If the educational pos- 
sibilities are thus inadequate for the white 
child, what can be expected for the 
colored. 


We need not dwell on the moral and 
other reasons for the movement. Those 
given illustrate that there is a little 
more than “Wanderlust” in this move. 


We hope that the big centers to which 
most of the negroes are going, like St. 
Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, etc., will 
not be behind our Protestant brethren, 
who have sent ministers from the South 
te keep up with the straying sheep. We 
hope that what the negro sees in the 
North will strengthen his tendencies to- 
wards the Catholic Church. 


a 


We may consider St. Joseph the special 
patron of the negro missions. When he 
fled with the Infant Jesus into Egypt, 
he pndoubtedly preached to the black 
Egyptians by word and example the holi- 
ness of the religion of Christ, thus be- 
coming the first negro missionary. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has de- 
cided that cities of the second class can- 
not establish separate schools for the 
eolored and white in that state. 


A correspondent tells us, referring to 
our article in the last issue “The Black 
Virgin,” that the statues of the Blessed 
Virgin at Stochenaw, Poland and at 
Einsiedeln, Tyrol, are black. We cannot 
vouch for the latter, but know it to be 
true of the former. The motherhouse of 
the Society of the: Divine Word at Steyl, 
Holland, is in possession of a black statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, which is much ven- 
erated and honored. 
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We are receiving quite a number of 
letters from the colored Catholics of 
Washington, D.C., telling us of how 
proud they are to have a magazine like 
the C. M. Their praise is not empty 
sound, as one of the letters was ac- 
companied with a check for 80 copies. 


> 
Some New York paper published an 
item that John D. Rockefeller’s wealth is 
estimated at $1,000,000,000, which draws 
an interest of $60,000,000 annually and 
remarked what an amount of good for 
God and the salvation of souls could be 
accomplished if the money would flow in 
the right channel. When we consider the 
way money is accumulated nowadays, we 
fear that the hard-earned mite of the 
widow will bring more blessing to the 
cause of God, 


In the past year, there was one priest 
on the average ordained every 22 hours in 
the United States. 


Among the Popes since St. Peter were 
104 Romans, 103 from other parts of 
Italy, 15 Frenchmen, 9 Greeks, 7 Ger- 
mans 5 Asiatics, 3 Africans, 3 Spaniards, 
2 Dalmatians, while Palestine, Thrace, 
Holland, Portugal and England have each 
furnished one occupant of the Papal 
Chair. This shows again that the Church 
did not bar the African race from the 
highest dignity on earth. 


We have heard people say and write 
us, that the biggest mistake that the 
Church in America ever made was that 
she took up the education of the negro. 
We wish to call those people’s attention 
to a little incident reported from the Chi- 
nese missions, when a missionary tried to 
purchase an idiot girl of ten years, in 
order to bring her up a Christian under 
the Sisters’ care. Her father did his 
best to dissuade him, saying: “Why do 
you do such a foolish thing? She is good 
for nothing and will only eat up your 
rice. Let her die.” 


Many rights are denied the negro in 
this valley of tears, but there is one 
which no power on earth can take from 
him—his birthright to heaven, and to all 
the means merited by Christ to attain this 
right. 


ae 


The “Baltimore Catholic” reported the 
other day that a colored man, who had 
contracted consumption, wished to be ad- 
mitted to an eastern Protestant hospital, 
but was refused. The young man was 


a graduate of Fisk University and his. 


father a man of prominence. He applied 
for admittance to a Catholic hospital and 
had no difficulty.” A case that had come 
under our own observation was that of 
a wayward young colored girl, whom the 
“King’s Daughters” wanted to place in 
an institution. No one would have her, 
neither Protestant nor state institution, 
but she found refuge with the Sisters of 
The Good Shepherd at Carthage, O. 


Dr. William Henry Johnson of Albany, 
N. Y., one of the most prominent colored 
men in the United States, became a Cath- 
olic recently. Dr. Johnson helped to buy 
the freedom of Frederick Douglas; he 
was brought into contact with Abraham 
Lincoln and became a firm friend of the 
martyred President; he was on intimate 
terms with the great statesmen of the 
latter half of the 19th century. As an 
orator he was in great demand for many 
years, not only at gatherings of men of 
his own race, but on other occasions, in 
which Americans of all creeds and races 
were represented. 


Madeleine Basque, a strong Catholic 
and one-time slave, who had served the 
Sisters of Charity of New Orleans since 
her childhood, is dead. She was a well- 
known figure at the Louisiana Retreat, 
where for 48 years she had handled all 
meats that were prepared in the kitchen. 
She had come to the Retreat after the 
death of Madame Delachaise, whose slave 
she had been. When Madame became a 
Sister of Charity, she went to St. Eliza 
beth’s Industrial School. The esteem in 
which Madeleine was held by everybody 
was shown when her body lay in state 
in the parlor of the institution, and on 
Friday a Requiem Mass was said for her. 
Sisters from all convents in New Orleans 
and many priests were present. White 
orderlies at the Louisiana Retreat served 
as pall bearers. 


The colored Catholics of New Orleans 
made a fine show of their respect for 
the Holy Name of God, when on January 
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14 they held a procession through thé 
business district. Rt. Rev. Bishop Laval 
and the New Orleans clergy reviewed 
the parade, which terminated ,with a 
sermon at St. Katherine’s Church by Rev. 
Father Dorsey. 


Our readers will notice that our maga- 
zine Anas been enlarged by four pages. 
For| this we must thank them first, be- 
cause their liberal patronage has made 
the improvement possible. If everybody 
gets a new subscriber in honor of St. 
Joseph, we may be able to have it a 
monthly by 1918. 


The Fathers engaged in our mission 
assembled for their annual Christmas 
conference at Vicksburg, Miss., just be- 
forg the close of the old year. These 
céfferences are to unify and systematize 
cur, mission work and bring it up to the 
highest possible standard of efficiency. 


To avoid misunderstandings and dis- 
eppointments we have decided to have the 
Colored Messenger sent to our subscrib- 
ers from the Holy Ghost Mission, Jack- 
son, Miss. Rev. F. Gruhn has been ap- 
pointed Managing Editor. Therefore all 
subscription money is to be sent to: 


‘The Colored Messenger, Bell & Blair 


-Sts., Jackson, Miss. 


Literary contributions should be com- 
municated to the Editor at the old ad- 
dress. ; 


We 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 

Though toiling for bread in an humble 
sphere, 

Doubly blessed with content and health, 

Untried by the lusts and cares of wealth. 

Lowly living and lofty thought 


.May adorn and ennoble the poorest cot; 


The blessings that never bought nor sold, 

That each may share, are better than gold. 
FATHER RYAN, 

The priest-poet of the South. 


\ 
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A Few Minutes with the Missionary 


St. Mary’s, Vicksburg, Miss. 


The new year opened with a solemn 
celebration at St. Mary’s Convent in 
Vicksburg. Four of the Missionary Sis- 
ter Servants of the Holy Ghost made their 
solemn profession in presence of Right 
Rev. Bishop J. E. Gunn, D. D. It is a 
touching sight to see young ladies willing- 
ly and joyfully give up the joys and 
pleasures of this world and offer their 
life in a solemn vow to nothing more nor 
less, than the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
here on earth. This dedication is indeed 
so much more touching when it is held 
right on the field of labor. It reminds 
one of the soldier, who stops in the heat 
of the battle to offer anew by a solemn 
vow life and blood for his fatherland and 
anew promises loyalty to banner and 
king. Thus he wins new courage and 
new zeal for the fight and adds a further 
leaf to the laurel of triumph which will 
be his in life or death. 


To the quiet and unostentatious work 
of our Missionary Sisters we owe to a 
great extent the growth of our missions. 
The schools are the feeders of the 
Church’s membership. It is into the 
young, perceptible minds that the great 
truths of the Catholic Church must be in- 
stilled, and through the well instructed 
youth the light of faith will be spread 
in the community. 


This year Vicksburg will have to solve 
the problem of creating a home fit for 
the zealous Sisters, our indispensable co- 
éperators on the mission field for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom among the 
colored people. Is there no one to an- 
swer our appeal for help? So far we 
have had no response. The old home of 
the Sisters is so dilapidated, that we must 
have a new shelter or the Sisters cannot 
come back. May God send many bene- 
factors who will offer their mite to house 
those without whom the work of His 
Heart’s desire cannot be carried on ~ 


Rev. J. J. STernHAvER, S. V. D., Jack- 
son & Second North Sts., Vicksburg, Miss. 


~ Holy Ghost Mission, Jackson, Miss. 


Speaking as we are supposed to do in 
these lines to our readers about our ex- 
periences in the Mission, I feel that I 
ought to mention, first of all, our success 
at the Mississippi State Fair. It will be 
of interest to every one of our friends, to 
learn that our School received First 
Premium for the best exhibits among the 
denominational schools of the State. Al- 
so First Premium for Kindergarten work. 
Furthermore, the winner of the first 
honors in the Junior Oratorical, Contest 
was one of the 7th grade pupils of our 
Institute. 


Of course it means a great deal of 
work and worry for teachers and stu- 
dents to prepare the exhibits for the 
State Fair, when you, remember that it 
has to be done besides the regular work 
for the daily lessons, yet we feel well 
repaid by the splendid success that was 
ours. 


Besides, we have here an excellent oc- 
casion to show in public the work of the 
Catholic School, to show it openly, to 
show it to every one who wants to see 


and is interested in education. It is 
stated so often, and many do believe it, 
that the Catholics teach the children on- 
ly religion. At the State Fair at Jack- 
son, Miss., it was demonstrated that the 
Catholic School, in spite of teaching re- 
ligion, can well compete with any of 
the schools in the State. 


On_Dec.' 9 I received a letter which I 
considered a good fortune. It came from 
Father Dorsey, the colored Missionary. 
He told me that he was free till after 
Christmas, and he would be glad to come 
to Jackson, if he could be of any service 
to me during that time. Now, Father 
Dorsey gave a mission to our people last 
year. And he did well. I liked to see 
him come back, as people inquired fre- 
quently after him. But this time of the 
year is rather unfavorable for a mission. 
Before Christmas everybody is very busy 
trying to make some little money for the 
holidays. Then, too, the nights are dark 
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and cold. And at night was the only 
time when we could expect people to come 
to the services. I therefore was in doubt 
about what to do. Yet, I took my chance. 
And it was well. We had beautiful 


weather all that week, and the people 
came in crowds to hear Fr. Dorsey. It 


As to the results of the mission, I ani 
well pleased. Some asked for instruction. 
I saw people in the audience whom I 
never met before. One of them said to 
me after the services: “Father, now I 
know that your church is all right. I 
always heard that you adore idols.” 


St. Joseph’s Church Choir, Meridian, Miss. 


can be said that he is « Waste in lectur- 
ing to non-Catholics. He, of course, 
knows his people and is well acquainted 
with the difficulties and hardships pecu- 
liar to the negro of the South. Fr. Dor- 
sey is also quite an orator. One of the 
Rev. Fathers who came to hear him said: 
“that man could fill the pulpit of any of 
our white churches.” 
fact, one grows more firm in the convic- 
tion that we ought to have more colored 
men for the priesthood. 


In the face. of this — 


Of course, it will take time till the 
Catholic Church comes into her own in a 
place where there is so much ignorance 
and bigotry as in this part of the South- 
land. Yet, in spite of all the opposition, 
the work is going on, is growing day by 
day, and is bound to succeed if we keep 
up courage and go ahead. 

Our thanks to those who by ‘their 
Christmas presents made our children 


happy. The latter. in return did not for- 


get to sing their songs and say their 
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A Few Minutes with the Missionary 


St. Mary's, Vicksburg, Miss. 


The new year opened with a solemn 
celebraticn at St. Mary’s Convent in 
Vicksburg. Four of the Missionary Sis- 
ter Servants of the Holy Ghost made their 
solemn profession in presence of Right 
Rev. Bishop J. E. Gunn, D. D. It is a 
touching sight to see young ladies willing- 
ly and joyfully give up the joys and 
pleasures of this world and offer their 
life in a solemn vow to nothing more nor 
less, than the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
here on earth. This dedication is indeed 
so much more touching when it is held 
right on the field of labor. It reminds 
one of the soldier, who stops in the heat 
of the battle to offer anew by a solemn 
vow life and blood for his fatherland and 
anew promises loyalty to banner and 
king. Thus he wins new courage and 
new zeal for the fight and adds a further 
leaf to the laurel of triumph which will 
be his in life or death. 


To the quiet and unostentatious work 
of our Missionary Sisters we owe to a 
great extent the growth of our missions. 
The schools are the feeders of the 
Church’s membership. It is into the 
young, perceptible minds that the great 
truths of the Catholic Church must be in- 
stilled, and through the well instructed 
youth the light of faith will be spread 
in the community. 


This year Vicksburg will have to solve 
the problem of creating a home fit for 
the zealous Sisters, our indispensable co- 
Operators on the mission field for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom among the 
colored people. Is there no one to an- 
swer our appeal for help? So far we 
have had no response. The old home of 
the Sisters is so dilapidated, that we must 
have a new shelter or the Sisters cannot 
come back. May God send many bene- 
factors who will offer their mite to-house 
those without whom the work of His 
Heart’s desire cannot be carried on. 


Rev. J. J. STEINHAUER, S. V.D., Jack- 
son & Second North Sts., Vicksburg, Miss. 


Holy Ghost Mission, Jackson, Miss. 


Speaking as we are supposed to do in 
these lines to our readers about our ex- 
periences in the Mission, I feel that I 
ought to mention, first of all, our success 
at the Mississippi State Fair. It will be 
of interest to every one of our friends, to 
learn that our School received First 
Premium for the best exhibits among the 
denominational schools of the State. Al- 


. So First Premium for Kindergarten work. 


Furthermore, the winner of the first 
honors in the Junior Oratorical Contest 
was one of the 7th grade pupils of our 
Institute. 

Of course it means a great deal of 
work and worry for teachers and stu- 
dents to prepare the exhibits for the 
State Fair, when you remember that it 
has to be done besides the regular work 
for the daily lessons, yet we feel well 
repaid by the splendid success that was 
ours. 


Besides, we have here an excellent oc- 
casion to show in public the work of the 
Catholic School, to show it openly, to 
show it to every one who wants to see 
and is interested in education. It is 
stated so often, and many do believe it, 
that the Catholics teach the children on- 
ly religion. At the State Fair at Jack- 
son, Miss., it was demonstrated that the 
Catholic School, in spite of teaching re- 
ligion, can well compete with any of 
the schools in the State. 


On Dec. 9 I received a letter which I 
considered a good fortune. It came from 
Father Dorsey, the colored Missionary. 
He told me that he was free till after 
Christmas, and he would be glad to come 
to Jackson, if he could be of any service 
to me during that time. Now, Father 
Dorsey gave a mission to our people last 
year. And he did well. I liked to see 
him come back, as people inquired fre- 
quently after him. But this time of the 
year is rather unfavorable for a mission. 
Before Christmas everybody is very busy 
trying to make some little money for the 
holidays. Then, too, the mights are dark 
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and cold. And at night was the only 
time when we could expect people to come 
to the services. I therefore was in doubt 
about what to do. Yet, I took my chance. 
And’ it was well. We had beautiful 
weather all that week, and the people 
came in crowds to hear Fr. Dorsey. It 
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As to the results of the mission, I am 
well pleased. Some asked for instruction. 
I saw people in the audience whom I 
never met before. One of them said to 
me after the servides: “Father, now I 
know that your church is all right. I 
always heard that you adore idols.” 


St; Josephs Church Choir, Meridian, Miss. 


can be said that he is a master in lectur- 
ing to non-Catholics. He, of course, 
knows his people and is well acquainted 
with the difficulties and hardships pecu- 
liar to the negro of the South. Fr. Dor- 
sey is also quite an orator. One of the 
Rev. Fathers who came to hear him said: 
“that man could fill the pulpit of any of 
our white churches.” In the face of this 
fact, one grows more firm in the convic- 
tion that we ought to have more colored 
men for the priesthood. 
x 


Of course, it will take time till the 
Catholic Church comes into her own in a 
place where there is so much ignorance 
and bigotry as in this part of the South- 
land. Yet, in spite of all the opposition, 
the work is going on, is growing day by 
day, and is bound to succeed if we keep 
up courage and go ahead, 

Our thanks to those who by their 
Christmas presents made our children 
happy. The latter in return did not for- 
get to sing their songs and say their 
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prayers to the Infant Savior for the good 
people who showed their charity to them. 

Rev. P. A. HEIck, S. V. D., Bell & Blair 
Sts., Jackson, Miss. 


St. Joseph’s Meridian, Miss. 


There is a room at St. Joseph’s—a 
picture of it may be seen on another 
page—where the problem of the high 
cost of living is put up to be solved. It 
is the domestic science department. The 
equipment is as yet not quite complete, 
because the finances are low, but what is 
there is up to date. The Local Gas Com- 
pany, realizing the importance of such a 
department in our school, has spent about 
$600 to bring the main pipe from a 
distant point to the Institution, free of 
charge. Domestic science is a difficult 
problem without the convenience of gas. 
Miss Jacoby, the preceptress, is much de- 
lighted with the progress and the interest 
the young ladies are taking in the culi- 
nary arts. 

On January 28 ten children made their 
First Holy Communion, a happy day in- 
deed for the little lambs, who only a 
while ago knew very little of their Good 
Shepherd. On the same day we had 13 
Hours’ Adoration. It is the custom ever 
since the establishment of the mission, 
that three times a year we have exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament for a whole 
day. The smallness of the congregation 
does not allow us to have 40 Hours’ Ado- 
ration, so we divide them by three and 
have adoration on one of the first Sun- 
days of every new year, on the third 
Sunday after Easter, and the third Sun- 
day in October. The good people call 
them Holy-Hour Sundays. The hours are 
divided among the members of the con- 
gregation, and we must say they keep 
them faithfully. It is an edifying sight 
to see them adoring their Eucharistic God, 
and without any suggestion sing and re- 
cite aloud their prayers. I believe that 
many a larger congregation could be 
proud of such a manifestation of faith. 
The main aim at these devotions, as is 
always explained to them, is to pray for 


the conversion of the colored race. 
it not be so very far distant. 


May 


News from St. Joseph’s is scarce this 
time, but we call our readers’ attention 
to the article on St. Joseph’s Mission on 
another page, and to the many pictures 
accompanying it. May St. Joseph, our 
dear patron saint, grant you all and me 
the greatest grace we ask for: a holy 


-and happy death. 


Rev. P. J. WENDEL, S.V.D., 1914— 
18 Ave., Meridian, Miss. 


St. Bartholomew’s, Little Rock, Ark. 


Since the last issue of the C. M. St. 
Bartholomew had the blessing of a mis- 
sion. These were five days of happiness 
for many souls in the parish. The elo- 
quent and instructive discourses were 
given by Rev. Father Albert, S.S.J., 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. We had a good attendance at 6 
o’clock in the morning, after which a lit- 
tle instruction was given. At late Mass 
we had nearly all the school children 
present to listen to the catechetical in- 
structions of Father Albert. The chil- 
dren were even interested in the ques- 
tion box. It was very edifying to see 
them prepare for confession and receive 
Holy Communion. This was the. best in- 
struction ae to those who are not as 
yet willing or able to join the Church. 
Every night we had a good crowd willing 
to hear the missionary. The seed is sown 
in many a heart and God will give His 
abundant grace that leads to conversion. 


Since Christmas the enrollment of our 
school is very satisfactory. Our High 
School also has a good attendance and 
the students love their studies. We 
must now try very hard to get more 
physical apparatus. The High School 
students will be a great help in the re- 
ligious and material growth of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s parish. 


Rev. P. J..HOENDEROP, S. V.D., 1615 
W. 16 St., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Sacred Heart Mission, Greenville, Miss. 


Many benefactors and supporters of 
mission work sometimes express the fear 
that converts and members of newly estab- 
lished missions may do too little towards 
the support of their young churches. But 
this: will hardly be true of any mission; 
for every good missionary will encourage 
and urge his members to do their best in 
assisting him in every way to upbuild his 
new congregation in order to be no longer 
compelled to beg for assistance to carry 
on his great work. 


Rectory at Greenville, Miss. 


But do converts, especially colored con- 
verts, generously respond to such calls 
of their priest? Our very young congre- 
gation here—only four years old—can- 
not yet boast of a large membership, as 
it numbers only a little over 60 adherents, 
end 54 of these are children under 15 
years of age. This little congregation 
contributed on Christmas for improve- 
ments in our little chapel and for the 
pastor $45. Every child gave at least 
$0.50, one grown member gave $14, an- 
other gave $6, and the rest gave $2 or 
$1. A family in which mother and chil- 
drén are Catholics contributed in all $18. 
Last year also I -received such a fine 
Christmas collection that I could buy a 
church bell, and the year before last 
many other improvements had been made, 
not only from the money of benefactors, 
but a large part of it contributed by the 
congregation. 
reader, that very few colored people are 
blessed with the riches of this earth, but 
they are mostly poor working people who 


And you know well, dear — 


live as is commonly said “from hand to~ 
mouth.” However, they are not all want- 
ing in the ideal Christian spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 


That a congregation which made so 
great sacrifices for God and*their church 
would generously enter into the true 
Christmas spirit can only be found nat- 
ural. So nearly all members of the con- 
gregation went to confassion the day 
before Christmas and on Christmas morn- 
ing at 4 o’clock the full congregation, 
with the exception of a few children who 
had no one to bring them to church, was 
present, during High Mass they all re- 
ceived Holy Communion, and I need 
hardly mention that they remained for 
the second Mass. I hope that the Holy 
Child looked with pleasure upon this His 
little flock and blessed it abundantly. 


Rev. P. M* CHRISTMAN, S. V. D:,’ Sa- 
cred Heart Mission, East Gloster St., 
Greenville, Miss. 


re — ——_o———_ 
A Good Prayer 

A Virginia clergyman was called to 
dedicate a colored church in Richmond. 
After the sermon the minister called up- 
on the colored deacon to offer the clusing 
prayer, and this was the response: “O 
Lord, gib this poor brudder de eye of de 
eagle dat he may spy afar off. Glue his 
hands to the Gospel plow. Tie his tongue 
to the line of truf. Nail his years to de 
Gospel pole. Bow his head way down be- 
tween his knees, O Lord, and fix his knees 
way down in some lonely, dark valley, 
where prayer is much wanted to be made. 
’Noint him wid de kerosene ile of salva- 
tion and set him afire. Amen!” 


* * * 


A skeptic, who was trying to confuse a 
Christian negro by contradictory passages 
in the Bible, asking how it could be that 
we are in the Spirit and the Spirit in us, 
received the following reply: “Oh, dar’s 
no puzzle about dat; it’s like dat poker. 
I puts it in de fire until it gets red hot. 
Now, de poker is in de fire, and de fire’s 
in de poker.”—Exchange. 
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Blossoms from the Mission Field 


How a Negro Catholic Soldier Died in France 


The following story of the death of a 
negro Catholic soldier, “somewhere in 
France,” was written on the backyof a 
picture of “Mademoiselle Miss,” some of 
whose letters have recently appeared in 
the Methodist Review: 

“We called him ‘La Blanchette.’ He 
was a good Catholic and a brave fighter, 
and he’d come from the sunny shores of 
Guadalupe to die for France. When they 
amputated, they didn’t look to see that 
there was a ball in the back, and it was 
that that killed him. I found it out when 
I took Pavilion V., but then it was too 
late. Every day the fever mounted high- 
er, and every day the black cheeks grew 
thinner, but he always kept saying: ‘Ca 
va bien,’ in sweet, caressing tones that 
recalled early lullabies; never a murmur, 
always a smile. The last day our faith- 
ful priest confessed him—he knew just 
endugh French for that—and it was 
moonlight when he went, one of us 
kneeling on either side. After the Ex- 
treme Unction he pressed my hand, and 
suddenly a marveolus change passed over 
- his face, as if it had grown white and 
luminous. ‘Maman,’ he murmured; ‘Lou- 
is,’ then fainter and sweeter, ‘O mon bon 
Dieu,’ and it was over, and nothing re- 
mained but a radiating smile. I went to 
lay him away among the heroes, and if 
ever I doubted how to die my black pearl- 
fisher from Guadalupe has shown me the 
way.” 

The Blessed Mite 

The Meridian Dispatch had the follow- 
ing to report of an old, blind negro, 
well known to us, who begs on the streets 
of this city: 

Henry Van Dyke says, “After all, 
Christmas living is the best kind of 
Christmas giving,” and says further that 
there are three circles of living: “In the 
outer circle—cheerful greetings, courtesy, 

nsideration; in the inner circle—sym- 
pathetic interest, hearty congratulations, 
honest encouragement; in the inmost 
circle—comradeship, helpfulness, tender- 
ness.” Which class are you in? 


The old blind darky that stands at 
the Citizen’s Bank door named his class 
yesterday when he handed a penny to 
one of the workers for the Winter Relief 
Fund and said, “Lady, it aint much, but 
de white folks are good to me, and I 
want to help ’em my mite.” 


A Blossom from Jackson, Miss. 


No matter how busy the man on the 
Mission is kept the days before Christ- 
mas, I, as usually, put in some of my 
time to get our crib in good shape. I be- 
lieve this to be a powerful means to 
bring the Bible stories nearer to the mind 
of these people, who are in need of plain 
instructions. 

Now, it so happened at this time that 
the sight of the crib, the Little Infant 
and those surroundings had a marvelous 
effect on a woman who came with a num- 
ber of friends to our church. She knelt 
down in the midst of those who, like her, 
walked up to see the crib. This was the 
hour. of grace for her. She began to cry, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks. When, 
after they had finished their prayers, and 
they were leaving the church, her sister, 
who was baptized a year ago, asked her 
why she was crying, the answer came: 
“T felt, I must be baptized and become a 
member of the Church.” So it was done 
the following Sunday, as she was well 
prepared, having already been on the list 
for Baptism for more than a year.. 

Two of her children, who have been 
Catholics for some time, are frequently 
coming to church at the 6 o’clock -Mass. 
Their prayers had undoubtedly a great 
deal to do with the sudden change of 
their mother. PP. A, Hf. 


——O— 


Have you renewed your subscription 
already ? Please do so at once. We will 
appreciate your kindness very much. 
Your promptness will save us much ex- 
_pense. Send by check or money order 
to The Colored Messenger, Bell & Blair 
Sts., Jackson, Miss. ; 
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Catholic Institute and Convent at St. Joseph’s, Meridian, Mies. 


St. Joseph’s Mission, Meridian, Miss. 


It is a happy coincidence that the 
March, or St. Joseph’s, number of the 
Colored Messenger will also be the Meri- 
dian number, the mission which is placed 
under the special protection of St. Jo- 
seph. Our readers have read small items 
from Meridian in every issue of the C. M., 
but this time we shall attempt to give 
them a complete story of this mission 
of the Society of the Divine Word. 

Advancing from Vicksburg in the east- 
ern part of Mississippi to the central city, 
Jackson, the next natural point for a new 
negro mission was Meridian, in the ex- 
treme west of the state. Meridian, which 
is the metropolis of the state, and is call- 
ed the Queen City, lies close to the boun- 
‘dary of Alabama, and is traversed by six 
railroads. It ranks among the youngest 
cities of the South, but has made such 
rapid progress that it outnumbers in pop- 
ulation all other cities of Mississippi. In 
the city proper there are 12,000 negroes, 
of whom only three were Catholics. 

In May, 1910, with the help of Rev. 
Father Ten Brink, pastor of St. Patrick’s, 
the Society of the Divine Word selected 
and. purchased a site in East End, 
within the precincts of a rapidly growing 
negro settlement. Father Hoenderop be- 


gan building during the vacation months - 


and completed the combination building of 


school, chapel and Sisters’ convent in 


September, when on the 18th of that 


month Bishop Heslin dedicated it to St. 
Joseph. This was the last mission which 
the saintly Bishop blessed for the Society 
of the Divine Word, being called to his 
heavenly reward in February, 1911. 
Among the benefactors of the new mission 
was, besides the Rev. Mother Catherine 
Drexel, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Burke, 
Director General of the Board for mis- 
sion work among the colored people. 
Very little opposition was felt during 
the first establishment of the place, as it 
was put up hurriedly and in a most un- 
ostentatious way. Its location is beauti- 
ful and healthful, in a small pine grove, 
high on a hill, for which reason we re- 
christened the place “Mount St. Joseph.” 
On the day before the dedication four 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost arrived 
from Techny, to take charge of the school, 
which opened with 45 pupils. This num- 
ber has, between ups and downs, increas- 
ed to 206 in 1916. The Rev. Father 
Heick, who had been appointed Superior 
of all our negro missions, placed Father 
Wendel, S.V.D., in charge of St. Jo- 
seph’s. Father Wendel was for four 
years connected with the New Guinea 
mission of the Society of the Divine 
Word, and therefore not a stranger to the 
work. The conditions of the Meridian 
mission are most peculiar on account of 
the many Protestant churches for the 
colored—they number thirteen—and the 
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~ Blossoms from the Mission Field 


How a Negro Catholic Soldier Died in France 


The foHowing story of the death of a 
negro Catholic soldier, “somewhere in 
I’rance,” was written on the back of a 
picture of “Mademoiselle Miss,” some of 
whose letters have recently appeared in 
the Methodist Review: 

“We called him ‘La Blanchette.’ He 
was a good Catholic and a brave fighter, 
and he’d come from the sunny shores of 
Guadalupe to die for France. When they 
amputated, they didn’t look to see that 
there was a ball in the back, and it was 
that that killed him. I found it out when 
I took Pavilion V., but then it was too 
late. Every day the fever mounted high- 
er, and every day the black cheeks grew 
thinner, but he always kept saying: ‘Ca 
va bien,’ in sweet, caressing tones that 
recalled early lullabies; never a murmur, 
always a smile. The last day our faith- 
ful priest confessed him—he knew just 
enaugh French for that—and it was 
moonlight when he went, one of us 
kneeling on-either side. After the Ex- 
treme Unction he pressed my hand, and 
suddenly a marveolus change passed over 
his face, as if it had grown white and 
luminous. ‘Maman,’ he murmured; ‘Lou- 
is,’ then fainter and sweeter, ‘O man bon 
Dieu,’ and it was over, and nothing re- 
mained but a radiating smile. I went to 
lay him away among the heroes, and if 
ever I doubted how to die my black pearl- 
fisher from GuadaMipe has shown me the 
way.” 

The Blessed Mite 

The Meridian Dispatch had the follow- 
ing to report of an old, blind negro, 
well known to us, who begs on the streets 
of this city: 

Henry Van Dyke says, “After all, 
Christmas living is the best kind of 
Christmas giving,” and says further that 
there are three circles of living: “In the 
outer circle—cheerful greetings, courtesy, 
consideration; in the inner circle—sym- 
pathetic interest, hearty congratulations, 
honest encouragement; in the inmost 
circle—comradeship, helpfulness, tender- 
ness.” Which class are you in? 


The old blind darky that stands at 
the Citizen’s Bank door named his class 
yesterday when he handed a penny to 
one of the workers for the Winter Relief 
Fund and said, “Lady, it aint much, but 
de white folks are good to me, and | 
want to help ’em my mite.” 


A Blossom from Jackson, Miss. 


No matter how busy the man on the 
Mission is kept the days before Christ- 


. Mas, I, as usually, put in some of my 


time to get our crib in good shape. I be- 
lieve this to be a powerful means to 
bring the Bible stories nearer to the mind 
of these people, who are in need of plain 
instructions. 

Now, it so happened at this time that 
the sight of the crib, the Little Infant 
and those surroundings had a marvelous 
effect on a woman who came with a num- 
ber of friends to our church. She knelt 
down in the midst of those who, like her, 
walked up to see the crib. This was the 
hcur of grace for her. She began to cry, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks. When, 
after they had finished their prayers, and 
they were leaving the church, her sister, 
who was baptized a year ago, asked her 
why she was erying, the answer came: 
“I felt, I must be baptized and become a 
member of the Church.” So it was done 
the following Sunday, as she was well 
prepared, having already been on the list 
for Baptism for more than a year. 

Two of her children, who have been 
Catholics for some time, are frequently 
coming to church at the 6 o’clock Mass. 
Their prayers had undoubtedly a great 
deal to do with the sudden change of 
their mother. nae, hee: 2 
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Catholic Institute and Convent at St. Joseph’s, Meridian, Mies. 


St. Joseph’s Mission, Meridian, Miss. 


It is a happy coincidence that the 
March, or St. Joseph’s, number of the 
Colored Messenger will also be the Meri- 
dian number, the mission which is placed 
under the special protection of St. Jo- 
seph. Our readers have read small items 
from Meridian in. every issue of the C. M., 
but this time we shall attempt to give 
them a complete story of this mission 
of the Society of the Divine Word. 

Advancing from Vicksburg in the east- 
ern part of Mississippi to the central city, 
Jackson, the next natural point for a new 
negro mission was Meridian, in the ex- 
treme west of the state. Meridian, which 
is the metropolis of the state, and is call- 
ed the Queen City, lies close to the boun- 
dary of Alabama, and is traversed by six 
railroads. It ranks among the youngest 
cities of the South, but has made such 
rapid progress that it outnumbers in pop- 
ulation all other cities of Mississippi. In 
the city proper there are 12,000 negroes, 
of whom only three were Catholics. 

In May, 1910, with the help of Rev. 
Father Ten Brink, pastor of St. Patrick’s, 
the Society of the Divine Word selected 
and purchased a site in East End, 
within the precincts of a rapidly growing 
negro settlement. Father Hoenderop be- 
gan building during the vacation months 
end completed the combination building of 
‘school, chapel and Sisters’ convent in 
September, when on the 18th of that 


month Bishop Heslin dedicated it to St. 
Joseph. This was the last mission which 
the saintly Bishop blessed for the Society 
of the Divine Word, being called to his 
heavenly reward in February, 1911. 
Among the benefactors of the new mission 
was, besides the Rev. Mother Catherine 
Drexel, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Burke, 
Director General of the Board for mis- 
sion work among the colored people. 
Very little opposition was felt during 
the first establishment of the place, as it 
was put up hurriedly and in a most un- 
ostentatious way. Its location is beauti- 
ful hnd healthful, in a small pine grove, 
high\en a hill, for which reason we re- 
christened the place “Mount St. Joseph.” 
On the day before the dedication four 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost arrived 
from Techny, to take charge of the school, 
which opened with 45 pupils. This num- 
ber has, between ups and downs, increas- 
ed to 206 in 1916. The Rev. Father 
Heick, who had been appointed Superior 
of all our negro missions, placed Father 
Wendel, S.V.D., in charge of St. Jo- 
seph’s. Father Wendel was for four 
years connected with the New Guinea 
mission of the Society of the Divine 
Word, and therefore not a stranger to the 
work. The conditions of the Meridian. 
mission are most peculiar on account of 
the many Protestant churehes for the 
colored—they number thirteen—and the 
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many private and public schools. There 
are four public, or free schools and one 
Methodist Academy, one Baptist Semi- 
nary and one Congregationalist school 
for the negroes of this city. All these 
schools had been established for a good 
number of years and the present genera- 
tion has grown up in them. They had 
the united support of the churches and 
the various lodges, and so the new Cath- 
olic school was looked upon as the fifth 
wheel on the wagon. This circumstance 
made the start of the Catholic school par- 
ticularly difficult. The animosity of the 
local preachers, white and colored, ex- 
ploded sometimes in strange actions not 
becoming a Christian gentleman, especi- 
ally not a minister of the Gospel. 

They distributed calumnious literature 
among the negroes, like “Thirty Years 
in Hell,” “The Devil in the Church,” ete. 
Some even went so far as to get up a 
petition, to have the school closed as a 
nuisance to the community. Several 
threats of violence were made against the 
life of the priest and the destruction of 
the institution. They slurred the priest 
and the Sisters openly and privately. 
Some people had formed organizations to 
collect money to draw pupils away from 
the Catholic school and pay their tuition 


at other schools. All this and much more 
was done with the one base intention to 
because it was 


undermine the mission, 
Catholic. 

No wonder that those (in charge of it 
felt very blue at times. But God watch- 
es over His own and knows when the 
right time comes to sow the seed: On 
Christmas Day, 1910, the first two chil- 
dren were baptized, and since then 154 
persons have been received into the 
Church by the pastor. Several of these 
have been gathered into the fold on their 
deathbed, so that there are 128 Catholics 
belonging to St. Joseph’s, 40 of these be: 
ing adults. The accusation sometimes 
brought forth by thoughtless people that, 
“You can do nothing with the Negro,” re- 
ceives a hard blow when we see the de- 
votion and earnestness of the converts. 
Where three years ago were no Holy 
Communions, we find in 1916,:5600 Com- 
munions. This is true of every one of 
our missions and it is a pity that, in 
spite of these facts, even Catholics cannot 
raise their minds to a higher conception 
of the negro problem. 

To give the casual observer some idea 
of the difficulties encountered by the mis- 
sionaries, which bring the gates of hell 
very close to our doors, we relate the fol- 


The Pioneers of the Boarding Dept. at St. Joseph’s, 1912. Sister Bartholomew, Matron, Sister Romana, 
Superior, Miss Hattie Jemison, Chef 
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High School at St. Joseph’s, Sister Willibalda in charge 


lowing. Some rich person in the North 
is paying for a great number of copies 
of the “Menace,” has them sent down 
here every week and distributed by an 
agent to the more prominent negroes. 
- The same agent at times visits the col- 
ored Protestant. churches and preaches 
against the Catholic Church. The simple- 
ton once had an encounter with the writer 
in a Baptist church and a lively argu- 
ment ensued, which ended with the de- 
feat of the vilifier, in spite of the “pious” 
shouts of the agent and some of his list- 
eners: “Hallelujah, put him out. Glory 
be to God, put him out.” It is mere 
hatred of the Church and not the welfare 
cf the negro that prompts these disguis- 
ed wolves in sheep skin, because the ex- 
tremely hard times which prevail just 
now in this section of the country find 
none of them reaching a helping hand to 
the starving negro. 

A great help to the spread of the faith 
and the breaking of prejudices have been 
the missions given at St. Joseph’s by the 
colored priest Father J. H. Dorsey. Fa- 
ther Dorsey is a powerful speaker, and 
white and black, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, came to listen to his eloquent lec- 
tures. 

A Southern paper wrote of Father 
Dorsey after giving a mission: “A colored 


for their ministry.” 


priest giving a mission to colored people! 
Truly we are getting closer to the solu- 
tion of the problem, when we begin to 
handle the work of colored evangeliza- 
tion in this healthy Catholic way. Fa- 
ther Dorsey is a man of kindly appear- 
ance, has a most remark2ble clear preach- 
ing voice, and is an orator of unusual 
force. He has an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdotes and he tells his story well. The 
strong, vehement love of our holy faith 
that possesses him, proclaimed with pas- 
sionate longing to his own beloved people, 
can be compared only to the clamorous 
wailing of a prophet pleading for the sal- 
vation of his people. If we had a hun- 
dred colored priests to labor among their 
own race, they would be hailed as a 
hundred kings by a people who hunger 
We could add to 
the report of this southern paper and say, 
if we had these hundred colored priests, 
we are sure, there would be no more 
negro question, as far as the Catholic 
Church is concerned. Further, let any 
reader tell me why we should not be able 
to have these hundred colored priests. 
The report of St. Joseph’s mission 
would not be complete if we would not 
mention two outlying missions, one at 
Marion and the other at Mount Barton. 
Both are promising starts for Catholic 
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many private and public schools. There 
are four public, or free schools and one 
Methodist Academy, one Baptist Semi- 
nary and one Congregationalist school 
for the negroes of this city. All these 
schools had been established for a good 
number of years and the present genera- 
tion has grown up in them. They had 
the united support of the churches and 
the various lodges, and so the new Cath- 
olic school was looked upon as the fifth 
wheel on the wagon. This circumstance 
made the start of the Catholic school par- 
ticularly difficult. The animosity of the 
local preachers, white and colored, ex- 
ploded sometimes in strange actions not 
becoming a Christian gentleman, especi- 
ally not a minister Af the Gospel. 

They distributed ‘calumnious literature 
among the Sep eels, Mike “Thirty Years 
in Hell,” “The Devil in the Church,” etc. 
Some even went so far as to get up a 
petition, to have the school closed as a 
nuisance to the community. Several 
threats of violence were made against the 
life of the priest and the destruction of 
the institation. They slurred the priest 
and the Sisters openly and privately. 
Some people had formed organizations to 
collect money to draw pupils away from 
the Catholic school and pay their tuition 
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at other schools. All this and much more 
was done with the one base intention to 
undermine the mission, because it was 
Catholic. - 

No wonder that those in charge of it 
felt very blue at times. But God watch- 
es over His own and knows when the 
right time comes to sow the seed. On 
Christmas Day, 1910, the first two chil- 
dren were baptized, and since then 154 
persons have been received into the 
Church by the pastor. Several of these 
have been gathered into: the fold on their 
deathbed, so that there are 128 Catholics 
belonging to St. Joseph’s, 40 of these be- 
ing adults. The accusation sometimes 
brought forth by thoughtless people that, 
“You can do nothing with the Negro,” re- 
ceives a hard blow when we see the de- 
votion and earnestness of the converts. 
Where three years ago were no Holy 
Communions, we find in 1916, 5600 Com- 
munions. This is true of every one of 
our missions and it is a pity that, in 
spite of these facts, even Catholics cannot 
raise their minds to a higher conception 
of the negro problem. 

To give. the casual observer some idea 
of the difficulties encountered by the mis- 
sionaries, which bring the gates of hell 
very close to our doors, wé'relate the fol- 
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lowing. Some rich person in the North 
is paying for a great number of copies 
of the “Menace,” has them sent down 
here every week and distributed by an 
agent to the more prominent negroes. 
The same agent at times visits the col- 
ored Protestant churches and preaches 
against the Catholic Church. The simple- 
ton once had an encounter with the writer 
in a Baptist church and a lively argu- 
ment ensued, which ended with the de- 
feat of the vilifier, in spite of the “pious” 
shouts of the agent and some of his list- 
eners: “Hallelujah, put him out. Glory 
be to God, put him out.” It is mere 
hatred of the Church and not the welfare 
cf the negro that prompts these disguis- 
ed wolves in sheep skin, because the ex- 
tremely hard times which prevail just 
now in this section of the country find 
none of them reaching a helping hand to 
the starving negro. 

A great help to the spread of the faith 
end the breaking of prejudices have been 
the missions given at St. Joseph’s by the 
colored priest Father J. H. Dorsey. Fa- 
ther Dorsey is a powerful speaker, and 
white and black, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, came to listen to his eloquent lec- 
tures. 

A Southern paper wrote of Father 
Dorsey after giving a mission: “A colored 


yriest giving a mission to colored people! 
Truly we are getting closer to the solu- 
tion of the problem, when we begin to 
handle the ‘work of colored evangeliza- 


tion in this healthy Catholic way. Fa- 
ther Dorsey is a man of kindly appear- 
ance, has a most remark”ble clear preach- 
ing voice, and is an orator of unusual 


force. He has an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdotes and he tells his story well. The 
strong, vehement love qf ovr holy faith 
that possesses him, proclaimed with pas- 
sionate longing to his own beloved people, 
can be compared only to the clamorous 
wailing of a prophet pleading for the sal- 
vation. of‘his people. If we had a hun- 
dred colored priests to labor among their 
own race, they would be hailed as a 
hundred kings by a people who hunger 
for their ministry.” We could add to 
the report of this southern paper and say, 
if we had these hundred colored priests, 
we are sure, there would be no more 
negro question, as far as the Catholic 
Church is concerned. Further, let any 
reader tell me why we should not be able 
to have these hundred colored priests. 
The report of St. Joseph’s mission 
would not be complete if we would not 
mention two outlying missions, one at 
Marion and the other at Mount Barton. 
Both are promising starts for Catholic 
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centers. With the mission is connected 
a boarding department for Catholic girls 
from other parts of the missions. There 
are at present 19 inmates at the institu- 
tion. Besides the grammar school a four 
years’ course of High School is on the 
program of the Institute. An experienc- 
ed teacher in dressmaking and domestics 
takes care of these two most important 
accomplishments in the life of a woman. 
The High School is an absolute necessity 
in the development of our congregations. 
We do not wish to dwell much on this 
point, but reserve it for a later article. 

It is not our intention to tire our readers 
with the enumeration of the many needs of 
a mission, but we do want to mention that 


our boarding department is as poor as 
the stable at Bethlehem, consisting of two 
negro cabins moved together. Further, 
that we have no church yet, but have to 
make use of two class rooms of the school- 
house for divine services. May good St. 
Joseph find someone to help to erect him 
a neat little church in his honor. People 
often remember their dead by a memorial, 
n0 doubt the great patron of a holy and 
happy death will know how to bless and 
reward the donor of such a holy and 
much needed benefaction. 


May God bless You! 


Rev. P. J. WENDEL, S. V.D., 1914—18 
Ave., Meridian, Miss. 


Annual Report of Our Negro Missions 


In looking over the statistics of the 
past year, we must confess that we did 
not make such gigantic strides as the 
Teuton armies in Roumania, but, never- 
theless, we have been blessed in our en- 


deavor. The attendance of our schools 
increased everywhere in spite of hard 
times and of the exodus of the negroes to 
the North. Our congregations, too, are 
growing bigger and stronger. The high 
figures of Confessions and Holy Com- 


munions plainly speak the fact that the 
faith of our new converts is alive. This 
is, indeed, encouraging, the more so as 
our enemies around us are well up with 
their work of opposition against the 
Church of Christ. 

Only yesterday, the mother of 4 little 
children, a widow, called on me to find 
out how her children are getting along 
in school. I could tell her, that there was 
no complaint against any of them. She, 
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of course, was very glad to hear such 
news, a8 any mother would be. When she 
was about to leave, I asked her the ques- 
tion: “Mrs. N. N., I do not know why 
you are not a Catholic. All your chil- 
dren are. You are well instructed in the 
Faith, and you are coming quite regular- 
ly to our services.” “Well, Father,” she 
said, “there is only one thing that keeps 
me back. You see, I would lose my job. 
My employers are much opposed to the 
Catholic Church. They even blame’ me 
for sending my children to your school. 
They tell me that it were better to let 
them grow up in ignorance than to send 
them to the Catholic school.” 

This is indeed the work against Christ 
and against His Church. Nothing new, 
though. They were against Him, they 
will always be against His followers be- 
cause the disciple is not above the mas- 
ter, we are told. Such facts must be in- 
structive to our readers, I reckon. They 
may learn thereby how much these poor 
people, especially our new converts, have 
to stand from those on whom they are 
dependent for their living. . 


If in spite of such opposition, or perse- 
cutions, as we rightly may call them, 
the work is going on, and the missions 
are flourishing, we understand that we 
are doing the work of the Lord of the 
vineyard, and that He is with us. 

We thought it might be of interest to 
our readers and to those who help the 
missions to learn where we get the means 
for the support of the missions and how 
the money is expended. 

Notice the revenues from the different 
resources: The foundation of the Mission 
was laid by Mother Drexel, who paid for 
the larger part of the property, and help- 
ed to build the school and priest house. 
But, the means for the support of the 
missions come from the following agen- 
cies: 

1. From the Indian and Negro Col- 
lection, taken up annually in all the 
churches. 

2. From Msgr. Burke (New York), 
who is working with his staff with the 
zeal of an apostle, in order to keep up 
the pay-roll for a good number of Sis- 
ters engaged in teaching negro children. 


Domestic Science Department at St. Joseph’s, Miss J ‘Jacoby in charge 
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centers. With the mission is connected 
a boarding department for Catholic girls 
from other parts of the missions. There 
are at present 19 inmates at the institu- 
tion. Besides the grammar school a four 
vears’ course of High School is on the 
program of the Institute. An experienc- 
ed teacher in dressmaking and domestics 
takes care of these two most important 
accomplishments in the life of a woman. 
The High School is an absolute necessity 
in the development of our congregations. 
We do not wish to dwell much on this 
point, but reserve it for a later article. 

It is not our intention to tire our readers 
with the enumeration of the many needs of 
a mission, but we do want to mention that 
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our boarding department is as poor as 
the stable at Bethlehem, consisting of two 
negro cabins moved together. Further. 
that we have no church yet, but have to 
make use of two class rooms of the school- 
house for divine services. May good St. 
Joseph Gind someone to help to erect him 
a neat little church in his honor. People 
often remember their dead by a memorial. 
n0 doubt the great patron of a holy and 
happy death will know how to bless and 
reward the donor of such? a holy and 
much needed benefaction. 


May God bless You! 


Rev. P. J. WENDEL, S. V.D., 1914—18 
Ave., Meridian, Miss. 


Annual Report of Our Negro Missions 


In looking over the statistics of the 
past year, we must confess that we did 
not make such gigantic strides as the 
Teuton armies in Roumania, but, never- 
theless, we have been blessed in our en- 


deavor. The attendance of our schools 
increased everywhere in spite of hard 
times and of the exodus of the negroes to 
the North. Our congregations, too, are 
growing bigger and stronger. The high 
figures of Confessions and Holy Com- 


munions plainly speak the fact that the 
faith of our new converts is alive. This 
is, indeed, encouraging, the more so as 
our enemies around us are well up with 
their work of opposition against the 
Church of Christ. 

Only yesterday, the mother of 4 little 
children, a widow, called on me to find 
out how her children are getting along — 
in schocl. I could tell her, that there was 
ne complaint against any of them. She, 
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of course, was very glad to hear such 
news, as any mother would be. When she 
was about to leave, I asked her the ques- 
tion: “Mrs. N. N., I do not know why 
you are not a Catholic. All your chil- 
dren are. You are well instructed in the 
faith, and you are coming quite regular- 
ly to our services.” “Well, Father,” she 
said, “there is only one thing that keeps 
me back. You see, I would losé my job. 
My employers are much opposed to the 
Catholic Church. They even blame: me 
for sending: my children to your school. 
They tell me that it were better to let 
them grow up in ignorance than to send 
them to the Catholic school.” 

This is indeed the work against Christ 
and against His Church. Nothing new, 
though. They were against Him, they 
will always be against His followers be- 
cause the disciple is not above the mas- 
ter, we are told. Such facts must be in- 
structive to our readers, I reckon. They 


may learn thereby how much these poor 
people, especially our new converts, have 
to stand from those on whom they are 
dependent for their living. 


If in spite of such opposition, or perse- 
cutions, as we rightly may call them, 
the work is going on, and the missions 
are flourishing, we understand that we 
are doing the work of the Lord of the 
vineyard, and that He is with us. 

We thought it might be of interest to 
our readers and to those who help the 
missions to learn where we get the means 
for the support of the missions and how 
the money is expended. 

Notice the revenues from the different 
resources: The foundation of the Mission 
was laid by Mother Drexel, who paid for 
the larger part of the property, and help- 
ed to build the school and priest house. 
But, the means for the support of the 
missions come from the following agen- 
cies: 

1. From the Indian and Negro Col!- 
lection, taken up annually. in all the 
churches. . 

2. From Msgr. Burke (New York), 
who is working with his staff with the 
zeal of an apostle, in order to keep up 
the pay-roll for a good number of Sis- 
ters engaged in teaching negro children. 


Domestic Science Department at St. Joseph’s, Miss J Jacoby in charge 
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Ready to Defend Their Country 


3. From the Society of the Divine 

Word, which pledged itself to take care 
of one-third of the teachers’ salaries and 
of the board of the Rev. Father, as also 
to allow a share of the profits in the Mis- 
sion Press to go to southern missions. 
._ 4, From the school charges, which we 
collect from the people who are able to 
pay for their children. But let it be un- 
derstood that more than one half of the 
1100 pupils of our schools are taken free 
of charge. 

5. From the donations which are com- 
ing in from good Catholic people, who di- 
rect their charity towards the despised 
negro race and thus help us in keeping 
up the missions. 

As to the expenditures, the main factor 
is the salaries of the teachers. The great 
work of teaching our colored children is 
carried on by the Missionary Sisters of 
the Holy Ghost, headquarters in Techny, 
Ill. Thirty-five of these Sisters have 
“been teaching in our 5 schools in the 
South in 1916. (Only 8 teachers received 
payment from Msgr. Burke.) 


Unfortunately we have to pay interest. 
And to pay interest is an uphill work. 
Surely, for a missionary. Yet, to make 
our schools a success, we were forced to 
make a loan. We could not start on a 
smaller scale. We have to compete with 
the city schools. These schools are well 
equipped in every particular, as every 
one knows. Now, we could not expect 
non-Catholics to send their children to 
our school if our buildings are by far 
inferior to the other institutions and, 
mind you, when we have to charge them 
tuition. 

Examining our annual report, we are 
pleased to state that, as long as we can 
depend on the resources mentioned above, 
we are able to meet oun current expenses. 
But a problem hard to solve for the mis- 
sionary is, how to get the means for the 
erection of additional buildings. This 
problem we are facing in 1917. Already 
in the last number of the Colored Mes- 
senger it was mentioned, that we must 
provide for more proper accommodations 
for our Sisters in the missions. There is 


Report from the Negro Missions for the Year 1916 


Bap- 
tisms 


STATIONS 


Priests | Sisters 


Vicksburg, Miss 
Jackson, Miss. .......... 
Meridian, Miss 

Little Rock, Ark 


First 
Com. 


Children in School Aandi 


Boys | Girls | Total —es 


241 | 2902 
321 | 2712 
185 | 1876 
148 | 2380 
150 | 1040 
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too much sickness among them. And 
these cases are multiplying and becoming 
more alarming. At Christmas, we had 
te send our second-grade teacher home, 
as she could not do the work any longer. 
And now, while writing these lines, I re- 
ceive a letter from our high school teach- 


I really cannot blame Mother Provin- 
cial at Techny for threatening to take 
her Sisters away from the missions, if 
we fail to provide a decent home for 
them. She as Superior is responsible for 
these Sisters. And their well-being must 
be of more interest to her than even the 


rN Father J. H. Dorsey 


er in Greenville telling me that she is 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital in Memphis, 
Tenn. In all probability, she will be una- 
ble to do any work in school for the re- 
mainder of the session. Of course, one 
may get sick at any time, and at any 
place, and under the best care, but I know 
that these Sisters would not have to dis- 
continue their work if the accommoda- 
tions in their little homes were what they 
ought to be for Religious who are working 
in these negro missions. 


conversion of the negroes of course. 
Who is going to lend a helping hand 
to ameliorate these deplorable conditions 
of our Sisters in the missions, who are 
giving all they have, their very lives, to 


the work of the colored apostolate? May 
there be many! Let every one of our 
readers be in the work. 

This is the month of St. Joseph. We 
hope and pray that this great Saint, who 
has so much to do with the development 
of our negro missions, may move the 
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Word, which pledged itself to take care 
ot one-third of the teachers’ salaries and 
of the board of the Rev. Father, as also 
to allow a share of the profits in the Mis- 
sion Press to go to southern missions. 

4. From the school charges, which we 
@oollect from the people who are able to 
pay for their children. But let it be un- 
derstood that more than one half of the 
1100 pupils of our schools are taken free 
of charge. 

5. From the donations which are com- 
ing in from good Catholic people, who di- 
rect their charity towards the despised 
negro race and thus help us in keeping 
up the missions. 

As to the expenditures, the main factor 
is the salaries of the teachers. The great 
work of teaching our colored children is 
carried on by the Missionary Sisters of 
the Holy Ghost, headquarters in Techny, 
Ill. Thirty-five of these Sisters have 
been teaching in our 5 schools in the 
South in 1916. (Only 8 teachers received 
payment from Msgr. Burke.) 


‘Unfortunately we have to pay interest. 
And to pay interest is an uphill work. 
Surely, for a missionary. Yet, to make 
our schools a success, we were forced to 
make a loan. We could not start on x 
smaller scale. We have to compete with 
the city schools. These schools are well 
equipped in every particular, as every 
one knows. Now,’ we could not expect 
non-Catholics to send their ‘children to 
our school if our buildings are by far 
inferior to the other institutions and, 
mind you, when we have to charge them 
tuition. 

Examining our annual report, we are 
pleased to state that, as long as we can 
depend on the resources mentioned above. 
we are able to meet oun current expenses. 
but a problem hard to solve for the mis- 
sionary is, how to get the means for the 
erection of additional buildings. This 
problem we are facing in 1917. Already 
in the last number of the Colored Mes- 
senger it was mentioned, that we must 
provide for more proper accommodations 
for our Sisters in the missions. There is 
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too much sickness among them. And 
these cases are multiplying and becoming 
more alarming. At Christmas, we had 
tc send our second-grade teacher home, 
as she could not do the work any longer. 
And now, while writing these lines, I re- 
ceive a letter from our high school teach- 


read 


I really cannot blame Mother Provin- 
cial at Techny for threatening to take 
her Sisters away from the missions, if 
we feil to provide a decent home for 
them. She as Superior is responsible for 
these Sisters. And their well-being must 
be of more interest to her than even the 


Father J. H. Dorsey 


er in Greenville telling me that she is 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital in Memphis, 
Tenn. In all probability, she will be una- 
ble to do any work in school for the re- 
mainder of the session. Of course, one 
may get sick.At any time, and at any 
place, and under the best care, but I know 
that these Sisters would not have to dis- 
continue their work if the accommoda- 
tions in their little homes were what they 
ought to be for Religious who are working 
in these negro missions. 


conversion of the negroes of course. 

Who is going to lend a helping hand 
to ameliorate these deplorable conditions 
of our Sisters in the missions, who are 
giving all they have, their very lives, to 
the work of the colored apostolate? May 
there be many! Let every one of our 
readers be in the work. 

This is the month of St. Joseph. We 
hope and pray that this great Saint, who 
has so much to do with the development 
of our negro missions, may move the 
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me of the Premiums won by St. Joseph’s at 
arious State Fairs 


earts of those who are more blessed with 
arthly goods, than are the missionary 
and the people to whom the Master sent 
him. 

Finally, a word of thanks to our friends 
and benefactors, who by their donations 
assisted us in our struggle. That they 
directed their charity to the poor negro 
of the South is deserving of special merit. 
Not only the colored race, but also the 
missionaries have much to suffer on ac- 
count of the bitter prejudices that are 
prevailing in the minds of most people, 
often of good Catholics. 

We also wish to extend our thanks to 
those who helped us to clothe our poor 
converts and destitute children! When 


- it became known in town that the Cath- 


olic Sisters were giving away clothes to 
poor people, there was quite a business 
going on for some days here at the mis- 
sion and the Sister was kept busy from 
morning till night. As a consequence, we 
had a good attendance in school and in 
church. Therefore, thanks to those good 
people who sent us these clothes’ and 
paid the freight for them. 


Thanks, too, for the Catholic literature, 
which we are receiving from some of our 
friends! They undergo a great deal of 
trouble and expense in sending us their 
papers regularly. This means a great 
help in instructing the ignorant. 


Thanks to all our benefactors! 
they be with us also in future! 
their number multiply! 


Let it be remembered, as it is said 
somewhere else in this.paper, that those 
who assisted us in the missionary work 
are sharing in the holy Masses, Commun- 
ions, prayers and good works performed 
by the. members of the Society of the 
Divine Word and by the Missionary Sis- 
‘ers. Special prayers for those who help 
the missions are also said at the devo- 
tional exercises by our converts and chil- 
dren. 


May 
May 


P. A. HEIcK, Sup. 


N. B. You can also help the missions 
by getting new subscribers to the Colored 
Messenger. 


Names of subscribers to be sent to 
Rev. P. F. GRuHN, 8S. V. D., Bell & Blair 
Sts., Jackson, Miss. 


First Colored Priest’s Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee 


The Catholic Standard and Times tells 
of Rev. Father Chas. R. Uncles’ sfruitful 
labor in preparing candidates fer the 
Sacred Ministry. 


Unusual interest centred in the celebra- 
tion on Sunday—Jast of the silver sacer- 
dotal jubilee of the Rev. Charles Ran- 
dolph Uncles, S. S. J., who was raised to 
the priesthood by Cardinal Gibbons in the 
Cathedral, Baltimore, on December 19, 
1891. At present Father Uncles is teach- 


ing Latin and French in Epiphany Apos- 
tolic College, Walbrook, the preparatory 
school for St. Joseph Seminary, where 
young men are trained to carry on work 
among the negroes of the United States. 


Father Uncles was the first negro in 
this country to be ordained, after taking 
a course in St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s 
Seminaries. He was graduated with hon- 
ors and went to Epiphany, College as 
teacher as soon as he left St. Mary’s. 


He has done much to put the negro mis- 
sion on a thorough working basis, and 
he has the admiration of Cardinal Gib- 
bons and others interested in these mis- 
sions. Born in Baltimore November 6, 
1859, Father Uncles’ parents and grand- 
parents were free negroes. His father 
was a machinist and worked for years 
with: the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
His mother is still living. . 
He was given the first sacraments at 
St. Francis Xaxier’s Baltimore. He stud- 
ied at St. Francis’ parochial school and 
in the public schools. He worked as a 
printer and journalist from 1874 to 1879. 
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In 1880 he began teaching in the Balti- 
more county schools, and in 1883 entered 
St. Hyacinth College, Quebec, to study. 
He came to St. Joseph Seminary in 1888. 


The Right Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D. 
D., auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore pre- 
sided at the Solemn Jubilee Mass cele- 
brated by Father Uncles on Sunday last 
in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Balti- 
more. “There was a large attendance of 
local and visiting priests and religious 
and the laity taxed the capacity of the 


large edifice. 


From Our Correspondence Bag 


“Your magazine is most interesting, 
and I anxiously look forward to it. Be- 
ing a Southern woman, a native and resi- 
dent of Savannah, Ga., until a year ago, 
your work naturally appeals to me.”—It 
is very pleasant to read such a letter 
from a Southern woman, because we also 
got some that read quite different, one 
even wished that the d.... Catholics 
were inh.... 


“Dear Rev. Father! 


“I am a poor woman, but I can still 
spare a dollar for your excellent maga- 
zine. My son cannot find any work and 
I am taking in laundry, though I suffer 
from rheumatism a great deal. 

“May the Lord bless your work.— 


Mrs. M. P. S.” 


“I always have something left for the 
negro missions, for they are God’s mis- 
sions. I would be the happiest man in 
the world if I\could save one soul for 
heaven. Yours, M. B.” 


®& colored Catholic from the East 
writes us: “I read to a group a few 
nights ago, what you have had to say in 
the Colored Messenger about the educa- 
tion of colored people in the Church, and 
enthusiasm was great.” 

God’s blessing certainly rests on this 
man’s sacrifice: “I am sorry I can’t do 


much for the Colored Messenger this 
Christmas, for all the railroad men of 
New York are on strike for 14 weeks 
past and I am one of them. Strike means 
no work and noypay, but thanks to God 
I had a few dollars saved, so I didn’t 
have to worry, and when times get bet- 
ter I won’t forget you and your little 
colored “kids,” as I have a great regard 
for them myself; why wouldn’t I; didn’t 
thousands of us Harps die to free them!” 


“Enclosed find subscription for four 
copies of the Colored Messenger, the 
copies to be sent where you think they 
will do the most good.r Perhaps some 
poor colored people would derive benefit 
from them. To. say the truth, I think 
anyone reading the magazine carefully 
and in the right spirit cannot help but 
get much good out of it—J. H. L.” 

This last correspotident has the “Men- 
ace spirit.” He may not like the expres- 


sion, but still there is much truth in it, 


of which he must be proud. The reason 
why the “Menace” is doing so much harm 
in our missions, as we have mentioned 
on another page, is because some northern 
pepole are paying for “Menace” subscrip- 
tions and have them distributed among 
the colored. Our correspondent will do 
great good by paying for subscriptions 
for the C. M. to be sent to places where 
it may “do the most good.” May many 
follow his example. 
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Some of the Premiums won by St. Joseph’s at 
Various State Fairs 


hearts of those who are more blessed with 
earthly goods, than are the missionary 
and the people to whom the Master sent 
him. 

Finally, a word of thanks to our friends 
and benefactors, who by their donations 
assisted us in our struggle. That they 
directed their charity to the poor negro 
of the South is deserving of special merit. 
Not only the colored race, but also the 
missionaries have much to suffer on ac- 
count of the bitter prejudices that are 
prevailing in the minds of most people, 
often of good Catholics. 

We also wish to extend our thanks to 
those who helped us to clothe our poor 
converts and destitute children! When 


it became known in town that the Cath- 
clic Sisters were giving away clothes to 
poor people, there was quite a business 
going on for some days here at the mis- 
sion and the Sister was kept busy from 
morning till night. As a consequence, we 
had a good attendance in school and in 
church. Therefore, thanks to those good 
people who sent us these clothes and 
paid the freight for them. 


Thanks, too, for the Catholic literature, 
which we are receiving from some of our 
friends! They undergo a great deal of 
trouble and expense in sending us their 
papers regularly. This means a great 
help in instructing the ignorant. 

Thanks to all our benefactors! 
they be with us also in future! 
their number multiply! 


May 
May 


Let it be remembered, as it is said 
somewhere else in this paper, that those 
who assisted us in the missionary work 
are sharing in the holy Masses, Commun- 
ions, prayers and good works performed 
by the members of the Society of the 
Divine Word and by the Missionary Sis- 
‘crs. Special prayers for those who help 
the missions are also said at the devo- 
tional exercises by our converts and chil- 
dren. 
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The Catholic Standard and Times tells 
of Rev. Father Chas. R. Uncles’ fruitful 


labor in preparing candidates for the 
Sacred Ministry. 

Unusual interest centred in the celebra- 
tion on Sunday last of the silver sacer- 
dotal jubilee of the Rev. Charles Ran- 
dolph Uncles, S. S. J., who was raised to 
the priesthood by Cardinal Gibbons in the 
Cathedral, Baltimore, on December 19, 
1891. Atpresent Father Uncles is ‘teach- 


ing Latin and French in Epiphany Apos- 
tolic College, ‘Walbrook, the preparatory 
school for St. Joseph Seminary, where 
young men are trained to carry on work 
among the negroes of the United States. 


Father Uncles was the first negro in 


>+ this country to be ordained, after taking 


a course in St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s 
Seminaries. He was graduated with hon- 
ors and went to Epiphany College as 
teacher as soon as he left St.—Mary’s. 
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He has done much to put the negro mis- 
sion on' a thorough working basis, and 
he has the admiration of Cardinal Gib- 
bons and others interested in these mis- 
sions. Born in Baltimore November 6, 
1859, Father Uncles’ parents and grand- 
parents were free negroes. His father 
was a machinist and worked for years 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
His mother is still living. 

He was given the first sacraments at 
St. Francis Xaxier’s Baltimore. He stud- 
ied at St. Francis’ parochial school and 
in the public schools. He worked as a 
printer and journalist from 1874 to 1879. 


In 1880 he began teaching in the Balti- 
more county schools, and in 1883 entered 
St. Hyacinth College, Quebec, to study. 
He came to St. Joseph Seminary in 1888. 


The Right Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D. 
D., auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore pre- 
sided at the Solemn Jubilee Mass cele- 
brated by Father Uncles on Sunday last 
in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Balti- 
more. There was a large attendance of 
local and visiting priests and religious 
and the laity taxed the capacity of the 
large edifice. 


From Our Correspondence Bag 


“Your magazine is most interesting, 
and I anxiously look forward to it. Be- 
ing a Southern woman, a native and resi- 
dent of Savannah, Ga., until a year ago, 
your work naturally appeals to me.” —It 
is very pleasant to read such a letter 
from a Southern woman, because we also 


got some that read quite. different, one 


even wished that the d.... 
were inh.... 


Catholics 


“Dear Rev. Father! 


“T am a poor woman, but I can still 
spare a dollar for your excellent maga- 
zine. My son cannot find any work and 
I am taking in laundry, though I suffer 
from rheumatism a great deal. 

“May the Lord bless your work.— 


Mrs. M. P. S.” 


“I always have something left for the 
negro missions, for they are God’s mis- 
sions. I would be the happiest man in 
the world if I could save one soul for 
heaven. Yours, M. B.” 


A colored Catholic from the East 
writes us: “I read to a group a few 
nights ago, what you have had to say in 
the Colored Messenger about the educa- 
tion of colored people in the Church, and 
enthusiasm was great.” 


God’s blessing certainly rests on this 
man’s sacrifice: “I am sorry I can’t do 


much for the Colored Messenger this 
Christmas, for all the railroad men of 
New York are on strike for 14 weeks 
p2st and I am one of them. Strike means 
no work and no pay, but thanks to God 
I had a few dollars saved, so I didn’t 
have to worry, and when times get. bet- 
ter I won’t forget you and’ your little 
colored “kids,” as I have a great regard 
for them myself; why wouldn’t I; didn’t 
thousands of us Harps did to free them!” 


“Enclosed find subscription for four 
copies of the Colored Messenger, the 
copies to be sent where you think they 
will do the most good. Perhaps some 
poor colored people would derive benefit 
from them. To.say the truth, I think 
anyone reading the magazine carefully 
and in the right spirit cannot help but 
get much good out of it.—J. H. L.” 

This last correspondent has the “Men- 
ace spirit.” He may not like the expres- 
sion, but still there is much truth in it, 
of which he must be provd. The reason 
why the “Menace” is doing so much harm 
in our missions, as we have mentioned 
on another page, is because some northern 
pepole are paying for “Menace” subscrip- 
tions and have them distributed among 
the colored. Our correspondent will do 
great good by paying for subscriptions 
for the C. M. to be sent to places where 
it may “do the most good.” May many 
follow his example. 
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Items of Interest 


Guilty 

A young man was being tried in a 
French court for murder. The young man 
was eighteen years old. He was found 
guilty of a most revolting crime. When 
his counsel—Mr. Appert—heard the sen- 
tence passed, he could not restrain him- 
self. He rose and with great eloquence 
and just indignation declared: 

“Gentlemen, my duty is most simple. 
The young man has been convicted— 
further defence is out of question. Never- 
theless I have one word to add. I see 
before me in this courtroom and I salute, 
the crucifix—the image of our dying Sav- 
ior. It is kept here in this court-room, 
where the guilty are condemned. But 


why do you banish Him from the schools 
in which our children are educated? Why 
is the Crucified shown to the guilty and 
. condemned for the first time, when he 
must bear the penalty of the law? Had 
you shown him the crucifix when he still 
sat in the schofl-bench, this disgrace, I 


am sure, would never have befallen him. 
Yes, gentlemen, I accuse you, you who 
spread infidelity and irreligion and then 
wonder why the people repay you with 
crime and sin. Condemn my client— 
you have the right to doit. But I accuse 
you—and that is my duty.” 

His burning words are a terrible in- 
dictment of godless schools. 


Not Waterproof 


Ruskin often refers to the bad effect 
upon him of unpleasant weather. “It 
takes my little wits out of me woefully”; 
‘yet he never wrote anything brighter 
than his reasons for going to church 
when it rains. Among them are these: 

“Because the Third Commandment 
does not except the rainy Lord’s day. Be- 
cause I may miss exactly the sermon or 
prayer I need. Because the rain did not 
keep me from the tea last Monday, nor 
the dinner last Wednesday, nor the ball 
game last Saturday, nor the store any 
day in the week. Because an example 
which cannot stand a little wetting is of 
little account. Because my faith should 
not be a matter of thermometers. Be- 
cause the man who fears the rain will 


have ch 


soon fear the cloud, and he who fears the 
day will soon fear the daylight itself as 
reason for neglecting the Church.” 

Had Ruskin been a Catholic, how ad- 
mirably he would have expressed his 
reasons for not missing Mass on Sun- 
days! And what a devout adorer of the 
Blessed Sacrament he would, have been! 
As it was, he used to express wonder 
how any Catholic could be indifferent to 
the beauties—only beauties to him—of 
the. Church of the artists and architects, 
the poets and the saints. 


Unchangeable Rome 

‘The world has not failed to attack the 
immutability of the Church and her doc- 
trines. And surely it is an extraordinary 
privilege, a prodigy, a challenge to man- 
kind! Therefore all ages, jealous of 
glory which disdained their own, have 
tried their strength against it. They have 
come, ane after the other, to the doors 
of the Vatican; they have knocked there 
with buskin and boot, and the doctrine has 
appeared under the frail and wasted form 
cf some old man of three score years 
and ten, who says: “What do you desire 
of me?” 

“Change.” 

“I never change.” 

“But everything is changed in this 
world. Astronomy, chemistry, philosophy 
ged, the empire has changed, 
why are you always the same?” 

“Because I come from God, and because 
God is always the same.” 

“But you know that we are the mas- 
ters; we have a million of men under 
arms; we shall draw the sword; the 
sword which breaks down thrones is well 
able to cut off the head of an ‘old man 
and tear up the leaves of a book.” 

“Do so; blood is the aroma in which 
I recover my youthful vigor.” 

“Well, then, here is half my sceptre, 
make a sacrifice to peace and let us share 
it together.” 

“Keep thy purple, Caesar. Tomorrow 
they will bury thee in it, and we will 
chant over thee the ‘Alleluia’ and the 
‘De Profundis,’ which never change.” 

LACORDAIRE. 


INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 
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Items of Interest 


Guilty 

A young man was being tried in a 
French court for murder. The young man 
was eighteen years old. He was found 
guilty of a most revolting crime. When 
his counsel—Mr. Appert—heard the sen- 
tence passed, he could not restrain him- 
self. He rose and with great eloquence 
and just indignation declared: y= 

“Gentlemen, my duty is most simple. 
The young man has been convicted— 
further defence is out of question. Never- 
theless'I have one word to add. I see 
before: me in this courtroom and I salute, 
the crucifix—the image of our dying Sav- 
ior. It is kept here in this court-room, 
where the guilty are condemned. But 
why do you banish Him from the schools 
in which our children are educated? Why 
is the Crucified shown to the guilty and 
condemned for the first time, when he 
must bear the penalty of the law? Had 
you shown him the crucifix when he still 
sat in the school-bench, this disgrace, I 
am sure, would never have befallen him. 
Yes, gentlemen, I accuse you, you who 
spread infidelity and irreligion and then 
wonder why the people repay you with 
crime and sin. Condemn my client— 
you have the right to do it. But I accuse 
_ you—and that is my duty.” 

His burning words are a terrible in- 
dictment of godless schools. 


/ Not Waterproof 


Ruskin often refers to the bad effect 
upon him of unpleasant weather. “It 
takes my little wits out of me woefully”; 
yet he never wrote anything brighter 
than his reasons for going to church 
when it rains. Among them are these: 

“Because the. Third Commandment 
doés not except the rainy Lord’s day. Be- 
cause I may miss,exactly the sermon or 
prayer I need. Because the rain did not 
keep me from the tea last Monday, nor 
the dinner last Wednesday, nor the ball 
game last Saturday, nor the store any 
day in the week. Because an example 
which cannot stand a little wetting is of 
little account. Because my faith should 
not be a matter of thermometers. Be- 
cause the man who fears the rain will 


soon fear the cloud, and he who fears the 
day will soon fear the daylight itself as 
reason for neglecting the Church.” 

Had Ruskin been a Catholic, how ad- 
mirably he would have expressed his 
reasons for not missing Mass on Sun- 
days! And what a devout adorer of the 
Blessed Sacrament he would have been! 
As it was, he used to express wonder 
how any Catholic could be indifferent to 
the beauties—only beauties to him—of 
the Church of the artists and architects, 
the poets and the saints. 


Unchangeable Rome 

.The world has not failed to attack the 
immutability of the Church and her doc- 
trines. And surely it is an extrabrdinary 
privilege, a prodigy, a challenge to man- 
kind! Therefore: all ages, jealous of | 
glory which disdained their own, have 
tried their strength against it. They have 
come, one after the other, to the doors 
of the Vatican; they have knocked’ there 
with buskin and boot, and the doctrine has 
appeared under the frail and wasted form 
c{ some old man of three score years 


and ten, who says: “What do you desire 
of me?” 


“Change.” 

“T never change.” 

“But everything is changed in this 
world. ‘Astronomy, chemistry, philosophy 
have changed, the empire has changed, 
why are you always the same?” 

“Because I come from God, and because 
God is always the same.” 

“But you know that we are the mas- 
ters; we have a million of men under 
arms; we shall draw the sword; the 
sword which breaks down thrones is well 
able to cut off the head of an old man 
and tear up the leaves of a book.” 

“Do so; blood is the aroma in which 
I recover my youthfyl vigor.” 

“Well, then, here is half my sceptre, 
make a sacrifice to peace and let us share 
it together.” 

“Keep thy purple, Caesar. Tomorrow 
they will bury thee in it, and we will 
chant over thee the ‘Alleluia’ and the 
‘De Profundis,’ which never change.” 

LACORDAIRE. 
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The Knights of St. Peter Claver 


(Gilbert Faustina, the Su- 
preme Knight of the Knights of 
Peter Claver, read this paper at 
the National Convention in 
Natchez in August, 1916. Faus- 
tina was born in New Orleans 
Oct. 27, 1879. He lost his par- 
ents when 9 years old. in 1899 


Natchez, Miss., Aug 16, 1916. 


Rev. Fathers, Bro. Knights, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

I take great pleasure in reading this 
paper on our Patron Saint, Peter Claver. 
And also-give you a brief sketch of our 
organization, what we are trying to do 
for the uplift of our people, and what I 
would like to see put in action. 


Saint Peter Claver 
Peter Claver was the son of a Cata- 
lonian farmer, was born at Verdu, Spain, 
in 1581, and lived to be 73 years old. 


. He obtained his first degrees at the Uni- 


versity of Barcelona. At the age of twen- 
ty he entered the Jesuit novitiate at Tar- 
ragona. While he was studying philoso- 
phy at Majorca in 1605, Alphonsus Ro- 
driguez, the saintly door-keeper of the 
college, learned from God the future mis- 
sion of his young associate, and thence- 
forth never ceased exhorting him to set 
out to evangelize the Spanish possessions 
in America. Peter obeyed, and in the 
year 1610 landed at Cartagena, where 
for forty-four years he was the Apostle 
of the negro slaves, 


Now, my dear people, early in the 
Seventh century, the masters of Central 
and South America afforded the spectacle 
of one of those social crimes which are 
entered upon so lightly. They needed 
laborers to cultivate the soil, which they 
had conquered and to exploit the gold 
mines. The natives being physically in- 
capable of enduring the labors of the 
mines, it was determined to replace them 


he married Susie Ritter and is 
father of 8 children. In 1902 
he began in the cigar business © 
with a capital of $50.00; now he 
operates a factory and has ac- 
cumulated a comfortable for- 
tune, largely invested in real 
estate.) 


with negroes brought from Africa. The 
coasts of Guinea, the Congo and Angola 
became the markets for slave dealers, to 
whom native petty kings sold their sub- 
jects, and their prisoners. A thousand 
slaves landed there each month. They were 
bought for two and sold for two hundred 
dollars. The missionaries could not sup- 
press slavery, but no one worked more 
heroically than Peter Claver. Trained in 
the school of Pere Alfonso de Sandoval, 
a wonderful missionary, Peter declared 
himself “the salve of the negroes for- ° 
ever,” and thenceforth his life was one 
that confounds egotism by its super- 
human charity, although timid and lack- 
ing in self-confidence he became a daring 
and ingenious organizer. Every month 
when the arrival of the negroes was 
signalled, Claver went out to meet them 
on the pilot’s boat, carrying food for 
them. Father Claver’s Superiors were 
often influenced by the many criticisms 
which reached them, but nevertheless, 
Claver continued ‘his heroic career. Ac- 
cepting ali humiliations and adding rig- 
orous penances to his works of charity. 


Lacking the support of men, the 
strength of God was given him. He be- 


-eame the prophet and miracle worker of 


New Granada, and all were convinced 
that often God would not have spared 
the city, save for him. During his life 
he baptized and instructed in the Faith 
more than 300,000 negroes. He was 
beatified July 16, 1850, by Pius IX, and 
canonized January 15, 1888, by Leo XIII. 
His feast is celebrated on the ninth of 
September every year. . 
¢ 
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The Knights of Peter Claver 

This Fraternity was organized at Mo- 
pile, Alabama, Nov. 7, 1909. The or- 
ganizers. were seven in number, three 
white and four colored. The white were 
Rev. Jos. P. Van Baast, Rev. Conrad F. 
Rebesher and Rev. Samuel J. Kelly. The 
colored were Rev. John H. Dorsey, Gil- 
bert Faustina, Frank Collins, ‘and Frank 
Trenier. 


This organization has a National Coun- . 


cil and Subordinate or Local Councils. 
We have two classes of members, in- 
sured and associate members, the insured 
members receive sick and death benefits, 
which are derived from monthly dues. 
And I am very proud to state the 1916 
Convention of the National Council finds 
us with fourteen Sub. Councils, and many 
prospective Councils to enter the fold 
some time soon. 


Who We Are, and What We Are Trying 
to Do 


To be a Knight of Peter Claver, you 
must first of all be a practical Catholic, 
and remain a practical Catholic. And, 
my dear people, the Catholic Church is 
one great house of God, where all races 
are invited to enter and receive the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches 
of the grace. And it’s up to you, Broth- 
ers, to invite, work along with your 
priests; some of them are Peter Clavers, 
living right in this Southland. Yes, be 
a true Peter Claver. He did not only 
invite, but he went and brought them 
to the true fold to receive the Prince of 
Peace. 


I know you are busy; we all ought to 
be that way, but you should give a part of 
your time «to your organization and 
Church. Why, stop and think a little, 
everything that we have that is good was 
accomplished by some kind of sacrifice. 
Look at our Patron Saint, he gave his 
whole life’s work serving our. people. Why 
should you not be a “Big” Brother 
Knight in this grand organization? And 
give a part of your life’s work. At our 
last meeting I advised you to stand for 
your people. Be true Catholics and build 
a Christian home. This time I am go- 


ing to ask you to be a “Big” Brother to 
some little fellow, by giving him a start 
in the Juvenile Knights of Peter Claver. 
We would look after the dear little fel- 
lows, and here is the greatest opportunity 
iat ever knocked on our doors and asked 
to be let in, and the beauty of it all is 
that while we are leading the boys in the 
right direction, we are doing something 


St. Peter Claver, “The Slave of the Negroes forever’’ 


for our society and homes. If every 
Knight would only determine to be a 
“Big” Brother to a few boys and help 
every chance that offered, the Knights 
would soon be the greatest moral force 
in this country. Boys need the helping 
hand, if it is not given them, they will 
drift into forbidden places and bad com- 
pany, just because there is no one to help 
them. The best way to help a boy is to 
help him help himself, and if we can 
get him to form the Christian society 
habit, the chances are we have saved 
him, body and soul. 


Thanking you for your kind attention, 
I remain, a man who loves his fellow- 


‘men and proves his love by service. 


GILBERT FAUSTINA, Sup. Knight. 
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Some Girls of the Kindergarten, Jackson, Miss. . 


My First Impressions of Our Negro Missions 


By Rev. FATHER GRUHN, S. V. D. 


“How do you like our country?” This 
is what everyone who crossed the ocean 
has been asked, time and again, by the 
inquisitive dwellers under the Stars and 
Stripes. The same or a similar question 
is also put to the northerner who has 
crossed the Dixie line to sojourn or to 
settle down forever in the sunny South. 
The latter has, to all appearance, be- 
come the portion of my life as, since the 
end of August, 1916, the blue southern 
sky is over me and a humble southern 
‘home shelters me; and now the sounds 
of southern cheerfulness ring within my 
ears and the bright smile of Southland’s 
black children gladdens my heart when 
it is weary. ; 

I was not spared the question, “How do 
you like the South?” I say with all my 
heart: Very well. For here I find the 
people who, more than twenty years ago, 
occasioned my vocation. The needs of 
the negro in Africa, as recorded in the 
Annals of the Association of the Holy 
Childhood, left an indelible mark upon 
the soul of the boy and played a decisive 
part in his determination to become a 
missionary among them. Providence, 
though, led me to America. Although my 
eyes were turned southward my duties 
kept me in the North for over six years. 


Then, after repeated applications, I final- 
ly was ordered to go to the South and 
work there among the descendants and 
brethren of the Africans of my boyhood, 
the colored people. Why should I not 
like what I have longed for over twenty 
years? But there are people in some 
quarters of the country who, half pitiful- 
ly and half scornfully, tell me: “How 
can you like such a being as a negro?” 
Often enough I met such people. 


Here is my answer: I like them be- 
cause of my Master’s Love. Did He die 
for the white man only? Or did He give 
the command ‘to His Apostles: “Go ye, 
teach all nations, but don’t go to Africa 
or the countries where colored people 
live”? I like them because the Master 
said: “Whatsoever you do to the least 
among men is done to me.” May not His 
divine eyes at these words have rested, 
with infinite compassion especially on 
the despised and downtrodden children of 
Africa? I like them because’ they also 
have a soul reddened and redeemed by 
the precious blood of the God made Man. 
Woe to those that withhold its merits 
from them! I like them because of their 
bodies’ and souls’ ultimate destiny for 
the deserved happiness in the house of 
the all-loving Father who is in heaven, 
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where all will be like the angels of God. 
I like them because of the great Law: 
Thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself! 
Or has this no reference at all to a cer- 
tain class of men because their skin hap- 
pens to be different from ours? Neither 
ours nor theirs is of our own choosing. A 
higher power has created a variety in 
men’s appearance. But the very same 
power holds out for them all only one 
destiny; and carries them all in the im- 
mutable law of one love and calls them 
all to the everlasting bliss of only one 
home. Who can blame the Maker for 
the work of His hands? Do you not 
know that eternal life and loss depends 
solely on our love? 


Another one asked: “What impression 
has the South made on you?” He means 
the life and labors of a misisonary among 
the colored in the South. Speaking gen- 
erally of the particular missions of the 
Society of the Divine Word as they are in 
the State of Mississippi—Little Rock, 
Ark., I did not see yet—I can merely re- 
peat what, a few years back, a gentle- 
man, traveling with me in a train from 
Chicago, assured me by saying: “Fa- 
ther, I have been through the ‘whole 
South and must tell you the truth, when 
I saw the schools and establishments of 
your missions I was struck with the 
marvelous work your Fathers and Sis- 
ters do; indeed, your schools are the very 
best in the Catholic missions among the 
colored.” He, evidently, spoke as an en- 
thusiast. So I did not give his words all 
the credence he may have expected. How- 
ever, having now come in closer contact 
with the places so highly lauded by the 
aforesaid gentleman I, whilst compara- 
tively careful to accept the latter part of 
his assertion, very cheerfully endorsed 
the former part of his statement: Fa- 
thers and Sisters have done a great work. 
They have chosen good grounds to settle 
vpon; they have erected school buildings 
with friendly appearance, well roomed, 
well lighted, well furnished. Yet two 
things are at once apparent and I can- 
not forbear to mention them. The first: 
All the schools and some other important 
buildings -have been built too much on 
the basis of poverty (due, of course, to 


dire necessity), owing to which repeated 
repairs and subsequent frequent expenses 
are unavoidable. The second: The es- 
tablishments have been made with too 
little consideration of the colored people’s 
ambition for anything that aims at edu- 
cation and efficiency in the various po- 
sitions of life in a free country. There- 
fore, the schools as well as the other ad- 
joining buildings already show more or 
less a deplorable lack of capacity to ac- 
commodate the host of those that like to 
learn and to house the body of them that 
come to teach. 


How many have gone through the train- 
ing of our mission schools in the short 
period of their existence I am unable to 
say. Yet certain it is, that they raised 
a good number from their traditional 
lowliness to a more pleasant level of life. 
The present attendance of our schools 
amounts to more than a thousand pupils. 
Had we but the means and the liberty 
to follow our own methods, this number 
would increase to five and ten thousand 
in a very, very short time. 

Truly, Fathers and Sisters have done 
great work and they are doing a still 
greater as far as their number and 
means allow. For they see ever more 
clearly that the entire success of their 
missionary labor in the South bases on 
the education of the colored people. For 
this reason they wisely strive to con- 
form themselves in their eduzational 
plans and enterprises to the demands of 
the present, so they may provide the 
better for the exigencies of the future. 
And the future of the colored man has 
but one aim and adage: Excelsior! Ex- 
celsior socially; excelsior industrially; 
excelsior in religion. Unless we lead the 
colored man to God, not the one whose 
name is Mammon and whose altar the 
belly, but to Him whom we pray to: Our 
Father, who art in Heaven, we rather 
let them alone, that their ultimate down- 
fall may not be the deeper the higher the 
pinnacle has been of their worldly stand- 
ing, when they were striving after the 
Excelsior, totally ignoring the fact that 
all laboring for the “higher up” is folly 
when we fail to reach the Most High. 

(To be continued.) 
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My First Impressions of Our Negro Missions 


By Rev. FATHER GRUHN, S. V.D. 


“How do you like our country?” This 
is what everyone who crossed the ocean 
has been asked, time and again, by the 
inquisitive dwellers under the Stars and 
Stripes. The same or a similar question 
is also put to the northerner who has 
crossed the Dixie line to sojourn or to 
settle down forever in the sunny South. 
The latter has, to all appearance, be- 
come the portion of my life as, since the 
end of August, 1916, the blue southern 
sky is over me and a humble southern 
home shelters me; and now the sounds 
of southern cheerfulness ring within my 
ears and the bright smile of Southland’s 
black children gladdens my heart when 
it is weary. 

I was not spared the question, “How do 
you like the South?” I say with all my 
heart: Very well. For here I find the 
people who, more than twenty years ago, 
occasioned my vocation. The needs of 
the negro in Africa, as recorded in the 
Annals cf the Association of the Holy 
Childhood, left an indelible mark upon 
the soul of the boy and played a decisive 
part in his determination to become a 
missionary among’ them. Providence, 
though, led me to America. Although my 
eyes were turned southward my duties 
kept me in the North for over six years. 


Then, after repeated applications, I final- 
ly was ordered to go to the South and 
work there among the descendants and 
brethren of the Africans of my boyhood, 
the colored people. Why should I not 
like what I have longed for over twenty 
years? But there are people in some 
quarters of the country who, half pitiful- 
ly and half scornfully, tell me: “How 
can you like such a being as a negro?” 
Often enough I met such people. 

Here is my answer: I like them be- 
cause of my Master’s Love. Did He die 
for the white man only? Or did He give 
the command to His Apostles: “Go ye, 
teach all nations, but don’t go to Africa 
or the countries where colored people 
live”? I like them because the Master 
said: “Whatsoever yow-do to the least 
among men is done to me.” May not His 
divine eyes at these words have rested, 
with infinite compassion especially on 
the despised and downtrodden children of 
Africa? I like them because they also 
have a soul reddened and redeemed by 
the precious blood of the God made Man. 
Woe to those that withhold its merits 
from them! I like them because of their 
bodies’ and souls’ ultimate destiny for 
the deserved happiness in the house of 
the all-loving Father who is in heaven, 
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where all will be like the angels of God. 
1 like them because of the great Law: 
Thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself! 
Or has this no reference at all to a cer- 
tain class of men because their skin hap- 
pens to be different from ours? Neither 
ours nor theirs is of our own choosing. A 
higher power has created a variety in 
men’s appearance. But the very same 
power holds out for them all only one 
destiny; and carries them all in the im- 
mutable law of one love and calls them 
all to the everlasting bliss of only one 
home. Who can blame the Maker for 
the work of His hands? Do you not 
know that eternal life and loss depends 
solely on our love? 


Another one asked: “What impression 
has the South made on you?” He means 
the life and labors of a misisonary among 
the colored in the South. Speaking gen- 
erally of the particular missions of the 
Society of the Divine Word as they are in 
the State of Mississippi—Little Rock, 
Ark., I did not see yet—I can merely re- 
peat what, a few years back, a gentle- 
man, traveling with me in a train from 
Chicago, assured me by saying: “Fa- 
ther, I have been through the ‘whole 
South and must tell you the truth, when 
I saw the schools and establishments of 
your missions I was struck with the 
marvelous work your Fathers and Sis- 
ters do; indeed, your schools are the very 
best in the Catholic missions among the 
colored.” He, evidently, spoke as an en- 
thusiast. So I did not give his words all 
the credence he may have expected. How- 
ever, having now come in closer contact 
with the places so highly lauded by the 


aforesaid gentleman I, whilst compara- _ 


tively careful to accept the latter part of 
his assertion, very cheerfully endorsed 
the former part of his statement: Fa- 
thers and Sisters have done a great work. 
They have chosen good grounds to settle 
vpon; they have erected school buildings 
With friendly appearance, well roomed, 
well lighted, well furnished. Yet two 
things are at once apparent and I can- 
not forbear to mention them. The first: 
All the schools and some other important 
buildings have been built too much on 
the basis of poverty (due, of course, to 


dire necessity), owing to which repeated 
repairs and subsequent frequent expenses 
are unavoidable. The second: The es- 
tablishments have been made with too 
little consideration of the colored people’s 
ambition for anything that aims at edu- 
cation and efficiency in the various po- 
sitions of life in a free country. There- 
fore, the schools as well as the other ad- 
joining buildings already show more or 
less a deplorable lack of capacity to ac- 
commodate the host of those that like to 
learn and to house the body of them that 
come to teach. 


How many have gone through the train- 
ing of our mission schools in the short 
period of their existence I am unable to 
say. Yet certain it is, that they raised 
a good number from their traditional 
lowliness to a more pleasant level of life. 
The present attendance of our schools 
amounts to more than a thousand pupils. 
Had we but the means and the liberty 
to follow our own methods, this number 
would increase to five and ten thousand 
in a very, very short time. 

Truly, Fathers and Sisters have done 


great work and they are doing a still 
greater 


as far as their number and 
means allow. For they see ever more 
clearly that the entire success of their 
missionary labor in the South bases on 
the education of the colored people. For 
this reason they wisely strive to con- 
form themselves in their edazational 
plans and enterprises to the demands of 
the present, so they may provide the 
better for the exigencies of the future. 
And the future of the colored man has 
but one aim and adage: Excelsior! Ex- 
celsior socially; excelsior industrially; 
excelsior in religion. Unless we lead the 
colored man to God, not the one whose 
name is Mammon and whose altar the 
belly, but to Him whom we pray to: Our 
Father, who art in Heaven, we rather 
let them alone, that their ultimate down- 
fall may not be the deeper the higher the 
pinnacle has been of their worldly stand- 
ing, when they were striving after the 
Excelsior, totally ignoring the fact that 
all laboring for the “higher up” is folly 
when we fail to reach the Most High. 
(To be continued.) 
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BABY JIM 


The “biggest” convert to the Catholic 
faith in years, perhaps the “biggest” 
on record, was made on Friday, when 
Reverend Bernard Cohausz, S. J., baptiz- 
ed James Simmonds, alias “Baby Jim,” 
27 years old, colored, who weighs 793 
pounds and who was exhibited in Buffalo 
last week, during the Shriners’ conven- 
tion, as “the largest person on earth.” 
Thousands paid their dime to see this 
colossus, while many other thousands 
were attracted by the billboard before 
the tent showing his immense proportions 
and giving his dimensions. 


The inspiration for the conversion was 
supplied by another colored convert, a 
Mrs. Davis, at whose home “Baby Jim” 
stayed while in Buffalo. A week ago last 
Monday, Mother Augustine, who is ac- 
tively engaged in the local colored mis- 
sionary work, was asked to call on 
“Baby Jim” and prepare him for baptism. 
She did so, and from Monday until Fri- 
day, when he was baptized she spent two 
hours a day instructing him. 


One of the things which made the 
greatest impression on Simmonds was the 
fact that in her instructions Mother Aug- 
ustine made no distinction of race or 
color. “It is your soul God wants, He 
cares nothing about your color,” she 


told him. He appreciated this and men- 
tioned it in a letter to his wife. “Mr. Sim- 
monds is one of the most sincere converts 
I have ever instructed,” Mother Aug- 
ustine said. : 

Friday morning “Baby Jim” was bap- 
tized by Rev. Bernard C. Cohausz, S. J., 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church. He took 
as his baptismal name James Bonaven- 
ture Augustine Simmonds. On Satur- 
day he left his home in Philadelphia, 
after requesting Mother Augustine to 
ask the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for Indians and Colored People, of 
that city, to call on and instruct his wife 
and brother. 


“Baby Jim” has been on exhibition for 
about ten years. He is 27 years 
old. At the time of his birth he weighed 
three pounds; at present his. weight is 
793 pounds. 


His waist measure is nine and one 
quarter feet, he wears a nine and one- 
half shoe, a twenty-four inch collar and 
a seven and three-eighths hat. The latter 
is the only piece of wearing apparel he 
can buy ready made. When he sits down 
he uses three chairs, his taxicabs are 
moving vans, and his railroad traveling 
is done in a baggage car! Jim weighs 
more than his whole parental famil} of 
six. 


A BIT OF HUMOR 


How Slavery was Introduced 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly 
distinguished himself in a recent history 
examination. The question ran: “How 
and when was slavery introduced into 
America?” To this he replied: 


“No women had come over to the early 
Virginia colony. The planters wanted 
wives to help with the work. In 1619 the 
London Company sent over a shipload of 
girls. The planters gladly married them 
and slavery was introduced into Ame- 
rica.” 


Those who don’t sin 


“Monsieur le Cure,” said a pompous 
French magistrate to his pastor, “I never 
go to confession for the simple reason 
that I never sin.” 


“That may be,’ said the Cure; “and 
if so, I am heartily sorry for you, be- 
cause I know only two kinds of people 
who don’t sin—those who haven’t yet 
come to the use of reason and those who 
have lost it.” 
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can buy ready made. When he sits down 
he uses three chairs, his taxicabs are 
moving vans, and his railroad traveling 
is done in a baggage car! Jim weighs 
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HUMOR 


Those ha don’t sin 


“Monsieur le Cure,” said a pompous 
French magistrate to his pastor, “I never 
go to confession for the simple reason 
that I never sin.” 


“That may be,” said the Cure; “and 
if so, I am heartily sorry for you, be- 
cause I know only two kinds of people 
who don’t sin—those who haven’t yet 
come to the use of reason and those who 
have lost it.” 
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“a tok lelp the Missions 


We are offen: asked about our needs and 
how people with. limited means. can help in 
our mission work among. the colored. For 
their information. we give a few hints, that 
will be welcome to our benefactors. 


I. The greatest help given. the missions is 
fervent prayer for the spread of God's 
kingdom among the colored race. 


2. By sabueeihinig to TheColored Messenger 


Get your friends to subscribe. Offer to- 


pay for subscriptions to be sent where 
the Magazine will do most good. 


3. By seniling us donations for the many 
needs of the missions. 


Some of these needs are: 


The upkeep. of the school, which is the 


feeder for the congregation, 50 cents will 
pay for the expenses of a day scholar for 


a whole month. $5.00 for a whole year. 


It takes $8.00 per month to provide for a 
mission pupil that boards at the mission, or 
$72.00 per year. 


$20.co0 will pay for the salary of one 
teacher for a month. 
and improvements on the buildings, not to 
speak of the erection of new ones much 
needed. . 


4. By helping our churches and chapels 
to adorn their walls: and make them at- 


tractive and fitting temples of the Al- 


mighty, Vestments, sacred vessels, altar 


linen, altar boys’ supplies, statues, etc. 
are always welcome in the poor missions. 


5. There are theorphans so numerous and 
the poor who “are always with us,” 
that look to the priest for assistancé in 
their helplessness, Hundreds of poor chil- 
dren are almost day and night on the 
streets of our southern cities, bDecatise 
they either have no parents and no one 
to care for them, or their parents have to 
toil 12 hours a day and have no time to 
look after them. These children ought to 
be in school, that they may learn how to 


‘There are repairs . 


recast useful citizens, but they have not 
the clothes or the shoes, or not even the 
few ‘cents to buy their books. 


You see, dear reader, the field of chari- 
ty for the’ negro missions is almost as 
wide. as the firmament. 


. By becoming a special benefactor. 


By remembering the negro missions in 
your last will and testament—Form of 
bequest, which may be used: 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
“The Catholic Educational Institute of 
Jackson, Miss.” (legal title) 

(In this place state the amount 
of money and where it is deposited; if 
describe 


, where located) to be used and expended 


real estate; the propery and 
for the appropriate object of the said or- 


ganization. 


Remember that no part of the country is 
suffering as much as Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, because the people of the black 
belt have not had a paying crop for the 
last 3 years on account of the ravages of 


the boll weevil. The times are hard and 
the needs of the missions great. 


{ 

Spiritual Advantages: 
All who help our negro missions will 
share in the Holy Masses of 800 priests, 
the good works, prayers and Holy Com- 
munions of over 200 lay Brothers and 
students of the Society of the Divine 
Word and of about 800 Mission Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost. 
Masses are said for the living and 12 for 


Every week 12 Holy 
the. dead benefactors. Special prayers 
are oftered by the missionaries and the 
benefactors 
daily and on Sundays and at the “Holy 


colored children for their 


Hour” on Thursday nights. 


May God bless the cheerful giver! 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


All subscription money is to be sent to The Colored Messenger, Bell & Blair 
Sts., Jackson, Miss. 


Literary contributionsare to be sent to the editor, Rev. P. J. Wendel, S.V.D., 
1914—18 Ave., Meridian, Miss. 


MISSIONARY GEMS © 


“The type of abnegation, courage and virtue to be found in the Catholic missionary, is 
worthy of the consideration of the whole world. The missions reveal the Catholicity and 
sanctity of the Church of Christ.’’—Lady Herbert. 


“In the duties that join us to God and to the Church, the greatest thing to be noted is 
that in the propagation of Christian truth every: one of us should labor as far as lies in 


his power.”’—Leo XIII. Enc. “Sapientiae Christianae.” 


For the Salvation .of Souls: 
“God gave His only Son, 
The Church gives her prayers and blessings, 


The missionary gives his life. 
What will You give?” 


“Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 
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“The never ending cry is: More Schools for our Negro missions!”’ —Our Negro Missions, p. 50. 
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The Message 


Shall It Be School or Hospital? 

The average student of the missions is 
inclined to think that mission work con- 
sists mostly in charity work. He pic- 
tures the missionary like St. Francis 
Xavier or St. Peter Claver with the cross 
in his hands rushing from one hospital 
ward to the other consoling and comfort- 
ing the sick and dying. He-sees him rally- 
ing through the village baptizing and 
preaching to the crowds. All this is 
ideal. When we come down to pure 
naked reality, we shall find the mission- 
ary as he is leaving the steps of the 
altar in the morning, attending ‘to his 
daily routine of work, either in the class- 
room in his office or in instructing con- 
verts or hunting up backsliders. 

There is certainly much poetry and en- 
thusiasm in the first way of doing things, 
but our age has come to greater realization 
of matters and goes about in a business- 
like way, trying to find the most profit- 
able solution of the problem. 

Here is a great divergence of opinion. 
Taking especially Negro-missions into con- 
sideration, we may put the question into 
concrete terms: Shall it be school or 
hospital? Which is the most profitable 
way to convert the Negro on a large 
scale? Is it through the school or 
through charitable institutions? 

We decidedly stand on the side of the 
school. The Catholic school moulds the 
mind of the child to a pious and pure 
life. It gives him the reason why he 
believes in the Catholic Faith; it gives 
him a weapon to defend himself when 
questioned about his belief. In short, it 
raises an intelligent class of members of 
the Church. This method will not tell 
and show its fruit at once, but it will tell 
very forcibly in the long run. Ignorance 
is the greatest enemy the Church has to 
fear. This method—of basing the whole 


mission work on the school—is the high- 
est type of charity, dealing as it does 
directly with the soul. 

Our modern missionaries among the 
Negroes are coming more and more to 
this way of doing things. Their first 
solicitude is the school. They have a 
school before they have a church. Once 
the school is well established, other char- 
ities will follow. We do not minimize the 
importance of hospitals and asylums for 
the Colored, but methods, business and 
logic require, first of all, a good up-to- 
date school. 


—— 


We greet the morith of June, the month 
of the Sacred Heart, and pray that it may 
bring many sheep into the true fold. 


The Morning Star of New Orleans 
brought on Easter, the joyous news of the 
reception of 12 colored postulants into the 
Sisterhood of the Holy Family. It pays 
a high tribute to the young ladies and 
their fine qualification for the religious 
life. The Negro missions are coming out. 
Let us have more Negro Sisters and give 
God also Negro priests. 

Sad news was sent to us a few weeks 
ago, namely, that the Rev. Father Pierce, 
S. S. J., who was assistant at the Colored 
church in Natchez, Miss., has died. It is 
a loss to the diocese and the Negro work, 
as Bishop Gunn testified at the exequies. 

Our zealous Bishop has again given a 
sign of his zeal for the promotion of the 
Colored work among the Negroes by the 
letter he wrote to Mr. Gilbert Faustina, 
G. K. of the Knights of Peter Claver, 
which by his kind permission we repro- 
duce here: “Dear Mr. Faustina!—I re- 
ceived the report of the seventh annual 
convention of the National Council of the 
Knights of Peter Claver, and I thank you 
for same. The convention in Natchez was 
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of the Sacred Heart, and pray that it may 
bring many sheep into the true fold. 


The Morning Star of New Orleans 
brought on Easter, the joyous news of the 
reception of 12 colored postulants into the 
Sisterhood of the Holy Family. It pays 
a high tribute to the young ladies and 
their fine qualification for the religious 
life. The Negro missions are coming out. 
Let us have more Negro Sisters and give 
God also Negro priests. 

Sad news was sent to us a few weeks 
ago, namely, that the Rev. Father Pierce, 
S. S. J., who was assistant at the Colored 
church in Natchez, Miss., has died. It is 
a loss to the diocese and the Negro work, 
as Bishop Gunn testified at the exequies. 

Our zealous Bishop has again given a 
sign of his zeal for the promotion of the 
Colored work among the Negroes by the 
letter he wrote to Mr. Gilbert Faustina, 
G. K. of the Knights of Peter Claver, 
which by his kind permission we repro- 
“duce here: “Dear Mr. Faustina!—I re- 


‘3 ceived the report of the seventh annual 


convention of the National Council of the 
Knights of Peter Claver, and I thank you 
for same. The convention in Natchez was 
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a decided success and the Knights are to 
be congratulated on their splendid work. 
I am-very much in favor of it here in 
Mississippi, and I sincerely hope that the 
sentiments expressed in Natchez may be 
translated into deeds before the next an- 
nual convention.” 

Irresponsible newspapers have had 
much to say of plots exciting the Negroes 
against the U. S. Government in this war. 
It is much waste of time and energy to 
cast any suspicion on the missionaries. 
There is only one government against 
which the latter are exciting the Negroes 
and that is the kingdom of the Devil and 
his allies. 


They are coming! We read in the an- 
nual of the Mission Workers of the Sacred 
Heart that they provide for the girls 
of St. Peter Claver’s Industrial School at 
Baltimore an annual retreat, given by a 
Jesuit Father. 

The Pittsburgh Catholic telly us that 
an excellent Methodist minister in that 
city announces that he has the Devil by 
the tail and will not let him go. We hope 
he will not tire and will keep a tight grip. 
The Devil’s cunning, we are glad to 
learn, has at ‘last met its match. Well 
employed minister, fortunate congrega- 
tion! 

John Boyle O’Reilly once said: 

Races and sects were to him a profanity: 
Hindu and Negro and Kelt were as one. 

In the annual report of the Negro mis- 
sion commission we read: “In some re- 
gions of the South for a Negro to join 
- the Church is equivalent to ostracism from 
the ranks of his own people.” 

“It is a common knnowledge, that a 
school is an indispensable feature of 
every mission.” 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Curley of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., says in his report: “The 
school is essential to the life of the work 
among the Negroes.” 

Easter saw all the Fathers of the 
Society of the Divine Word assembled at 
Jackson, Miss., for a conference on mis- 
sion work, especially school-matters. 
These conferences, the object of which is, 
to perfect our school system, will solidify 
more and more the foundation of our mis- 
sion work. 
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.. Last ‘month the very Rev. J. A. Burg- 
mer, the Provincial of the S. V. D., paid 
his official visit to the missions and ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the 
results. 

The summer vacation of our schools be- 
gins the first part of June and will last 
tall the middle of September. 

;; War times are hard times, and especial- 
ly in the missions. We ask our friends 
not to forget us with their prayers and 
their alms. . 

We read in a Negro Journal the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God bless the squire 

And all his rich relations, 
And teach us poor folks 
To keep our stations. 

We congratulate Rev. Father Glenn on 
the erection of St. Anthony’s Hospital for 
Colored, at Memphis. All Memphis needs 
now is a first-class school to meet the de- 
mands of the 60,000 Negroes. 

The general cry among the Negroes 
throughout the South is: Schools, schools, 
schools; give us Catholic schools! Who 
will help to erect these schools? 


The Need of the Sacred Heart 
All you who fain what you possess 
To others would impart, 
Oh! listen to those words of fire 
Breathed forth from Jesus’ Heart: 


“And other sheep I have,” He says. 
“And them, too, must I bring, 

That there may be one only Fold, 
One Kingdom and one King.” 


To bring them back He little heeds 
What tears and blood He spent, 

As though without those “other sheep” 
He could not be content. 

Count not the cost, ye chosen ones, 
At which souls must be bought;. 

Cost what it may, to Jesus’ Heart 

, Those “others” must be brought. 


With all we love, and life itself, 
Oh! what a joy to part! 
To satisfy the burning thirst 


Of Jesus’ Sacred Heart. —Selected. 
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A Few Minutes with the Missionary 


The New Sacred Heart Chapel in Walt- 
ersville, Miss. 

Easter Sunday, April 8, 1917, Rev. J. 
J. Steinhauer, S.V.D., of Vicksburg, 
Miss., blessed the new Sacred Heart 
Church in Waltersville, Miss. Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Gunn, Natchez, Miss., being prevented 
from attending to the blessing himself, 
delegated Father Steinhauer to perform 
the sacred rite. In spite of the cold 
wave a large crowd of Catholics and non- 
Catholics had assembled. Father Stein- 
hauer performed the blessing as _ pre- 
scribed in the Ritual and then addressed 
the congregation, telling them that he had 
dedicated this place solemnly to be a 
house of prayer and worship of God. 
He spoke on the necessity and the value 
of prayer asking the audience to make 
this place their home where they will 
speak to their heavenly Father bringing 
to Him all their joys and all their troubles. 

Here they may thank God for all His 
gifts; here they may seek His pardon for 
their sins; here they may ask for His bless- 
ings. There will be Mass.in the new chap- 
el about every second week and Sunday- 
school every Sunday afternoon. The New 
Sacred Heart School, which started last 
year, has proven a success. At present 
there are about 60 children attending the 
school whilst only 30 visit the public 
school. The congregation numbers about 
24 members. This church and school is 
about 2 miles from St. Mary’s Church 
in Vicksburg: The adult members of 
Waltersville attend St. Mary’s Church 
regularly, but it proves to be too far for 
the little children. Some of them have 
to walk 3 miles to St. Mary’s Church. 
It is for them that this church has been 
erected. In the school the foundation to 
a Catholic congregation has been laid, 
but we cannot take any children into the 
church without giving them a chance to 
attend to their duty towards God. The 
building had been purchased last year by 
the kind help of Rev. Mother Katherine 
Drexel. It is a combination of school and 
church. Rev. Father Dorsey, the colored 
priest who gave a mission in March of 
this year at St. Mary’s, addressed a large 


number of non-Catholics in the hall, 
which now is dedicated to be a place of 
worship in honor of the Sacred Heart. He 
explained to the assembly the Catholic 
Church, its doctrines, commandments, and 
sacraments. Here a word may be in place 
about Father Dorsey’s mission in Vicks- 
burg. St. Mary’s had never seen a 
larger crowd than during Father Dorsey’s 
mission. The church was taxed above its 
capacity. People were standing up and 
sitting in the aisles and in the sanctuary; 
the staircase leading up to the school- 


rooms was packed with people, and many 


were standing outside at the doors and the 
windows. On one night several of the 
Knights of Columbus attended the ser- 
mon, and they testified that they had 
never heard an orator so powerful, a 
speaker so eloquent, as Father Dorsey. 
Many were converted from enemies to 
admirers and friends of the Church. Since 
this mission 12 have joined the Church 
and more are under instruction. 

The erection and dedication of the 
Sacred Heart Chapel in Waltersville 
means a step forward in the missionary 
work among the Colored people of Vicks- 
burg and vicinity. May God bless the 
work! 


Holy Ghost Mission, Jackson, Miss. 

The Sisters of the Holy Ghost have the 
following to say about their school in the 
capital of Mississippi: 

Here in Jackson our children are doing 


‘well in school. Most of them are very 


poor. Our school is a private institution, 
and the pupils are supposed to pay tui- 
tion, 50 cents in the lower grades, up to 
the fifth inclusive, 75 cents in the grades 
following, up to high school. Yet in 
spite of the very moderate charges per 
month, about half of our 300 children 
are coming without pay, for the simple 
reason that their parents or guardians 
are without means. How could we be so 
cruel as to send these poor children away 
if they like to .go to the Catholic school 
and are otherwise good children? How 
could ‘we refuse admittance to those of 
whom the Master said: “Suffer the lit- 
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tle children to come unto Me, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven?” 

Yes, to Him they come, those children 
going to our school. It is surprising how 
quickly they learn, and how easily they 
take to the teaching of our holy religion 
and to the practice thereof. We have 
some children in our school who visit Our 
dear Lord in the Blessed Sacrament every 
day at the first recess. When there is an 
examination, our Catholics even take 
their Protestant friends along to the 
church to ask the Blessed Virgin for help 
that they may have success. 
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do whatever they could to relieve her 
sufferings. Such little incidents happen 
frequently. They show us that the chil- 
dren try to be good and follow the les- 
sons taught them in school. Too bad that 
their home-life brings them together with 
people who are frequently opposed, 
sometimes very much opposed, to the 
teachings of Holy Mother Church. Then, 
most of the parents and guardians of our 
children are adherents of the different 
churches. They, of course, do not tell 
their children to go to chee on Sun- 
day morning, nor to receive the sacra- 
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School and hall, Jackson, Miss. 


Some time ago, when we had the draw- 
ing for medals awarded for good con- 
duct, we missed a number of children. 
Looking for them, we found them kneel- 
ing in church before the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, praying that they might 
have good luck. And surely enough, the 
girls who had been the leaders in this 
work of piety got a medal. 

Just opposite of our school there isa 
poor old woman living all by herself in 
a deserted shanty. She got sick, and had 
no one to look after her. When our girls 
learned about it, they went over to see 
her. ~{t was very ‘cold that day. There 
was no fire in the room, no stick of wood, 
no coal to be found. The children got 
some fuel from the neighborhood, start- 
ed the fire, swept the room and tried to 


ments, neither do they inforce on them 
the law of abstinence on Fridays. Thus, 
the poor children are left to themselves 
to practice their religion. And it means 
indeed very much for a child to get up 
early in the morning and to go to church, 
while parents, brothers and sisters still 
stay in bed. Or to do without breakfast 
when they want to go to Holy Communion. 
Also, not to ¢at meat on Fridays when 
all others of the family do eat it. 

And besides, how much ridicule must 
they stand from outsiders, from those who 
are opposed to our Church? Often they 
come to tell us how bad people talk 
against the Catholics, and what remarks 
they make while they practice their reli- 
gion. These children find it very con- 
soling to tell Sister their troubles, be- 
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cause they know that she is a true friend 
who means it well with them. A good many 
vf them prefer to stay after school 
hours to be with her a little longer. 
Others come back to study their lessons or 
to do some little work for Sister. 

There is much talk all over the 
country about hard times. From the fol- 
lowing incident the readers may judge 
how far this is true of our Colored people 
here: Last fall there was a girl in our 
ndighborhood who liked very much to 
come to our school. But how get the 
books;‘as there was no one to care for 
her? She was working for white 
people in the morning and in _ the 
evening, for which she received 50 cents a 
week and her board. After the first 
week, she came with her salary to buy a 
reader. The second week she worked for 
an arithmetic. But then she needed 
shoes. Then some other little things. How 
pay for all her books, not to speak of her 
tuition? She finally gave it up, finding 
it almost impossible to manage the job. 
This is only one case out of hundreds. 


This example shows how much good 
we could do had we the means to practice 
more real charity among these poor 
people. It is sometimes very trying for 
the missionary to be witness of such 
poverty, to see their need, and to be un- 
able to help. If we think of how much 
money the nation is ready to spend in 
carrying on the war at present, and, on 
the other hand, 
sufferings of so many people at our very 
doors, it becomes plain to the thinking 
mind that something is wrong with the 
world. It makes one wonder whether 
the times are already at hand of which 
Our Lord said: “that the charity of many 
shall grow cold.” 

How much could be done had we an or- 
phanage where we could take care of such 
poor children as the one mentioned above? 


Of children who lost their parents and 


have no one to look after them? They 
could be saved for Christ and His Church. 
They could be brought up in their inno- 
cence, instructed in the right religion 
from their infancy. 

The beginning of such a work could be 
made very simple. If every one of our 


see the hardships and . 


readers were willingto send a smallcontri- 
bution for an orphanage for Colored 
children, the undertaking would be a real- 
ity in a year’s time. There is no Colored 
Orphanage in all the States of Mississip- 
pi, where, as we are told, one million of 
these people are living. For Catholics 
who have no children, what an excellent 
chance to build up a memorial for them 
to tell future generations of their work 
of charity? Also for those who live in 
blessed singleness a way is open here for 
doing untold good in putting up a monu- 
ment that shall stand for time to come. 
To our readers and benefactors the Mis- 
sionary Sisters send their greetings. 


St. Joseph’s, Meridian, Miss. 

Father Wendel writes that he had 8 
baptisms on Easter Sunday. The head 
of the Royal Printing Company, a local 
colored concern, and also the head of the 
local colored Transfer Company, were 
among the baptized. 

Through the generous help of a white 
friend of the race, St. Joseph’s has now 
a brass band consisting of 13 pieces. The 
boys are doing fine and on nice summer 
nights St. Joheph’s resounds like “sounding 
brass.” We shall bring a picture of the 
band in our next issue. 

From April 12—15 the Rev. Father 
Gruhn, S.V.D., gave a retreat to the 
young ladies of our parish, which was a 
decided success. Being the first retreat 
in this mission, we were a little sceptical 
about. its outcome, but 30 young women : 


Mr. H. L. Wonders 


availed themselves of the opportunity. A 
very amusing incident happened when 
some crank reported to the police that the 
Catholics were carrying on secret meet- 
ings; probably. against the government. 
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It must be said to the credit of the Chief 
of police, that he had too much sense even 
to attempt to make an investigation. Such 
are war times. 

We cannnot close St. Joseph’s news 
column without mentioning the death of 
Mr. H. L. Wonders, a prominent member 
of the parish. Mr. Wonders was a con- 
vert, and a graduate of Merhury Medical 
College. He was an example of a dutiful 
child of the Church and a great lover of 
Charity. The poor of his own race will 
miss him more than anyone else. R. I. P. 


St. Bartholomew’s Mission, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

We call the attention of our readers>to 
Father Hoenderop’s article on the Little 
Rock Mission on another page. Richly il- 
lustrated, this article shows the wonder- 
ful progress of the Arkansas mission. 
The only regret that overcomes one 
reading the item, is that there are not 
a dozen or more such fine missions and 
splendid schools in Arkansas. But 
if God gives us the priests, Sisters and 
means, we hope they will soon come into 
existence. 


Sarced Heart Mission, Greenville, Miss. 

The holy Lenten season is a time of the 
most edifying religious zeal in our con- 
gregation: even the little ones of the 
Kindergarten make it a point not to eat 
candy during this holy season and no 
Catholic who has any faith at all would 
go to a picture show or to an entertain- 
ment of any kind. This time of year is 
devoted solely to the service of God and 
to the salvation of their souls. So, a 
large percentage of our Catholics came 
this year every morning during Lent to re- 
ceive Holy Communion and to attend the 
holy sacrifice of Mass, which took place 
as early as 6 a’clock. Some did not miss 
Mass once during these forty days but 
came even on cold and rainy days, and we 
frequently had very disagreeable weather 
during Lent, Among those who came 
every morning also were two children who 
were not eight years of age. One of 
them, only six years old, asked her 
mother, who is not a Catholic, to allow 


her to come every. morning, but there was 
no one to bring her, and so the mother 
promised to go with her to church every 


morning. Soon the mother liked the ser- ~ 


vices so much that she came not only in 
the morning but also attended all evening 
service, and during Holy Week she did 
not miss one service. On Easter Sunday 
she asked me for a Missal to be able to 
follow the priest at the altar. It is true 
what one of our boys whom I baptized ‘on 
Easter said: “Father, if we could get more 
people to attend our services regularly 
and to learn to understand them, we would 
soon have a very large congregation.”— 
Our evening services on Wednesdays, Fri- 
days and Sundays were largely attended 
also by non-Catholics. 

During my few years of mission work 
in the South I made the experience that 
if our children-converts do not. show an 
extraordinary zeal in fulfilling their reli- 
gious duties, if they are not taught to 
make sacrifices for their holy Faith, and 
if they do not learn to understand and 
to love the divine services of our Church, 
the temptation and danger are too great 
for them soon to fall away from the 
Church, for there is little that attracts 
them in our churches, and everything they 
have to do appears too difficult to them. 
For these reasons we used the English 
Missal every morning during the whole 
Lenten season; a member of the congre- 
gation read the Epistle and the Gospel and 
said the prayers of the Church while the 
whole congregation said the ‘‘Confiteor” 
before holy Communion. This made our 
morning Lenten services so attractive 
and understandable even to non-Catholics. 
Many told me: “Father, we did never 
know what you were doing at the altar 
and what prayers you were saying; now 
that we know them, we like them so much.” 
On Holy Saturday not only our Catholics 
but also members of other denominations 


‘ came as early as 4 o’clock in the morning 
' and listened with great attention to the 


prophecies which were read to them in 
English. On Easter we again had solemn 
baptism, and eight new members were. ad- 
ded to the little flock. Many more were 
on the list but for one reason or other 
they will have to wait till later. 
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Blossoms F rom the Missionfield 


Daniel, the Catechist . 
(From “The Negro Child” by the Sodali- 
ty of St. Peter Claver, Fullerton Bldg., 
St. Louis). 


By SIsteER BERCHMANS 


I know that you, must be well disposed 
towards the:Sisters of Providence who are 
laboring for the conversion of the heathen 
in Madagascar. Our first settlement. was 
in Betafo, and I thought it might interest 
you to make the acquaintance of a cate- 
chist of that station, who is a truly holy 
man, 

Therefore I introduce our Daniel to 
you, in his finest attire: white shoes, black 
leggings, bought for a few pennies from 
an old dealer, white trousers, black over- 
coat which replaces the shirt 
that on ordinary days, ac- f 
cording to the custom of | 
that country, falls down over 
the trousers; finally the in- 
dispensable tunic. 

In his left hand he is 
holding his hat, his old hat 
which he handles with lov- 
ing care, as it was formerly 
a pretty white head-gear, 
and Daniel is economical on 
account of his large family, 
which depends upon him for 
support.—As you see, he has 
not forgotten his walking- 
cane, as well as his insepara- 
ble companion, the napkin, 
for he is very careful of his 
clothes. He never omits to 
spread the precious knee pro- 
tector whether at confes- 
sion, at the Communion rail, 
or while serving Mass, even 
before making a genuflec- 
tion. On ordinary days he 
uses the bottom part of his 
wife’s dress for knee pro- 
tector as she kneels beside 
him. In all these things 
Daniel is actuated by a su- 
pernatural motive. If you 
Should ask him for the rea- 
son of his unusual dress, he 


would answer _ seriously: “It is for 
the honor of God!” 

Recently we met: on his return from 
Alakarnisy, where he assisted the priest 
‘in conducting the spiritual exercises. 
His work on these occasions consists in 
instructing the faithful in the catechism, 
preparing them for confession by men- 
tioning the sins which they might be most 
apt to commit, helping them to arouse 
themselves to contrition, etc. How great 
was our surprise to see Daniel approach- 
ing barefooted, wearing patched trousers, 
and a simple. gray cover over his shoul- 
ders, instead of the overcoat. 

“Why have you no shoes on today, 
Daniel?” I asked.—‘“‘Alas, Reverend 
Mother,” he replied with a respectful 


- Daniel the Catechist 


INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 


‘ 
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It must be said to the credit of the Chief 
of police, that he had too much sense even 
to attempt to make an investigation. Such 
are war times. 

We cannnot close St. Joseph’s news 
column without mentioning the death of 
Mr. H. L. Wonders, a prominent member 
of the parish. Mr. Wonders was a con- 
vert, and a graduate of Merhury Medical 
College. He was an example of a dutiful 
child of the Church and a great lover of 
Charity. The poor of his own race will 
miss him more than anyone else. R. I. P. 


St. Bartholomew’s Mission, Little Rock, 
/ Ark. 


We call the attention of our readers to 
Father Hoenderop’s article on the Little 
Rock: Mission on another page. Richly il- 
lustrated, this article shows the wonder- 
ful progress of the Arkansas mission. 
The only regret that overcomes one 
reading the item, is that there are not 
a dozen or more such fine missions and 
splendid schools in Arkansas. But 
if God gives us the priests, Sisters and 
means, we hope they will soon come into 
existence. 


Sarced Heart Mission, Greenville, Miss. 

The holy Lenten season is a time of the 
most edifying religious zeal in our con- 
gregation: even the little ones of the 
Kindergarten make it a point not to eat 
candy during this holy season and no 
Catholic who has any faith at all would 
go to a picture show or to an entertain- 
ment of any kind. This time of year is 
devoted solely to the service of God and 
to the salvation of their souls. So, a 
large percentage of our Catholics. came 
this year every morning during Lent to re- 
ceive Holy Communion and to attend the 
holy sacrifice of Mass, which took place 
as early as 6 a’clock. Some did not miss 
Mass) once during these forty days but 
came even on cold and rainy days, and we 
frequently had very disagreeable weather 
during Lent. Among those who came 
every morping also were two children who 
were not eight years of age. One of 
them, only six years old, asked her 
mother, who is not a Catholic, to allow 


her to come every morning, but there was 
no one to bring her, and so the mother 
promised to go with her to church every 
morning. Soon the mother liked the ser- 
vices so much that she came not only in 
the morning but also attended all evening 
service, and during Holy Week she did 
not miss one service. On Easter Sunday 
she asked me for a Missal to be able to 
follow the priest at the altar. It is true 
what one of our boys whom I baptized on 
Baster said: “Father, if we could get more 
people to attend our services regularly 
and to learn to understand them, we would 
soon have a very large congregation.”— 
Our evening services on Wednesdays,, Fri- 
days and Sundays were largely attended 
also by non-Catholics. 

During my few years of mission work 
in the South I made the experience that 
if our children-converts do not show an 
extraordinary zeal in fulfilling their reli- 
gious duties, if they are not taught to 
make sacrifices for their holy Faith, and 
if they do not learn to understand and 
to love the divine services of our Church, 
the temptation and danger are too great 
for, them soon to fall away from the 
Church, for there is little that attracts 
them in our churches, and everything they 
have to do appears too difficult to them. 
For these reasons we used the English 
Missal every morning during the whole 
Lenten season; a member of the congre- 
gation read the Epistle and the Gospel and 
said the prayers of the Church while the 
whole congregation said the ‘‘Confiteor” 
before holy Communion. This made our 
morning Lenten services so attractive 
and understandable even to non-Catholics. 
Many told me: “Father, we did never 
know what you were doing at the altar 
and what prayers you were saying; now 
that we know them, we like them so much.” 
On Holy Saturday not only our Catholics 
but also members of other denominations 
came as early as 4 o’clock in the morning 
and listened with great attention to the 
prophecies which were read to them in 
English. On Easter we again had solemn 
baptism, and eight new members were ad- 
ded to the little flock. Many more were 
on the list but for one reason or other 
they will have to wait till later. 
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Blossoms From the Missionfield 


Daniel, the Catechist 
(From “The Negro Child” by the Sodali- 
ty of St. Peter Claver, Fullerton Bldg., 
St. Louis). 


By SISTER BERCHMANS 


I know that you, must be well disposed 
towards the Sisters of Providence who are 
laboring for the conversion of the heathen 
in Madagascar. Our first settlement was 
in Betafo, and I thought it might interest 
you to make the acquaintance of a cate- 
chist of that station, who is a truly holy 
man, 

Therefore I introduce our Daniel to 
you, in his finest attire: white shoes, black 
leggings, bought for a few pennies from 
an old dealer, white trousers, black over- 
coat which replaces the shirt 
that on ordinary days, ac- 
cording to the custom of 
that country, falls down over 
the trousers; finally the in- 
dispensable tunic. 

In his left hand he is 
holding his hat, his old hat 
which he handles with lov- 
ing care, as it was formerly 
a pretty white head-gear, 
and Daniel is economical on 
account of his large family, 
which depends upon him for 
support.—As you see, he has 
not forgotten his walking- 
cane, as well as his insepara- 
ble companion, the napkin, 
for he is very careftthof his 
clothes. He never omits to 
spread the precious knee pro- 
tector whether at confes- 
sion, at the Communion rail, 
or while serving Mass, even 
before making a genuflec- 
tion. On ordinary days he 
uses the bottom part of his 
wife’s dress for knee pro- 

‘ector as she kneels beside 
him. In all these things 
Daniel is actuated by a su- 
pernatural motive. If you 
should ask him for the rea- 
‘on of his unusual dress, he 


would answer _ seriously: “Tt is for 
the honor of God!” 

Recently we met on his return from 
Alakarnisy{ where he assisted the priest 
in conducting the spiritual exercises. 
His work on these occasions consists in 
instructing the faithful in the catechism, 
preparing them for confession by men- 
tioning the sins which they might be most 
apt to commit, helping them to arouse 
themselves to contrition, etc. How great 
was our surprise to see Daniel approach- 
ing barefooted, wearing patched trousers, 
and a simple gray cover over his shoul- 
ders, instead of the overcoat. 

“Why have you no shoes on today, 
Daniel?” I asked.—‘Alas, Reverend 
Mother,” he replied with a respectful 


Daniel the Catechist 
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bow, “because my shoes, which'you see 
here across the shoulders of my little 
servant, are beginning to tear, and since 
I bought them only for Divine Service, 
I do not wish to wear them unnecessari- 
ly.” As a matter of fact, the boy who 
was following Daniel carried not only the 
poor patched shoes, but also the precious 
tunic .and the overcoat. 

In order to complete Daniel’s picture, 
I must add that when he goes on. his 
apostolic journey, he always takes his 
large books, the catechism, and the Bible. 
He ever watches for an opportunity of 
saving a soul; if he should meet a Prot- 
estant or a heathen, he immediately 
draws him into conversation, and with 
the help of his books defends his teach- 
ings in a truly wonderful manner. How 
many conversions this simple but sincere 
and zealous man has already made! 

Perhaps you might like to become ac- 
ovainted with his family also. His wife, 
Magdalen, is not in the least like him. 
She is as negligent as he is careful, and 
as quarrelsome and hot-tempered as he 
is peace-loving and patient. In addition, 
she is very moody! 

Sometimes when Daniel, exhausted 
from the day’s exertions, comes home in 
the evening he finds his door locked; he 
then sits down upon the ground and waits 
patiently until his stubborn consort 
chooses to let him in. (To be continued.) 


Because of Their Faith 

There are two little girls in our care 
who had a rather thrilling experience 
finding their way into Holy Church. They 
are J. and M. from “way down near the 
Swanee River, far, far away.” Their 
mother had made up her mind that her 
two little darlings should belong to the 
Catholic Church, like she herself, “for,” 
as she remarked, “no Church can keep my 
babies pure and good but the Catholic 
Church.” As there was no Catholic 
school for negroes in the place, J. and M., 
after the public school was over, went 
regularly to the good Sisters of Charity, 
who taught the white children, for in- 
structions in catechism. ‘Théy came to 
Mass every morning and strived hard to be 
baptized. 


One must live in Mississippi to know 
what it means to become a Catholic. The 
devil certainly moves every strife and 
places every possible obstacle in the way 
of him who is about to abjure him and his 
pomps. So also in J’s and M’s case,—and 
worse, because some dissipated member of 
the household of the Faith lowered him. 
self so far as to become a tool in the 
devil’s workshop. When this “Catholic” 
heard that these two “nigger girls” were 
to join the Church, he one day stormed 
their house, beat up the mother, insulted 
her and inflicted such wounds upon her 
that she had to remain in bed for two 
weeks. As he threatened the children 
that he would kill them if they continued 
their instructions, they were hurried away 
200 miles to our mission, where they are 
now. continuing their instructions and 
waiting for the waters of holy Baptism 
to be poured over them. 

Does not this story remind us of the 
early times of the Church? This is only 


one instance of an obstacle that is in the 


way of the negro to join the Catholic 
Church. He cannot even invoke the pro- 
tection of the law, for fear something 
worse may happen to him. There are 
‘many of these little martyrs in the “Black 
Belt” of this “glorious land of the brave 
and the free.” “Sanguis martyrum est 
semen Christianorum”—The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of Christians, was the 
axiom in olden times. It may not be the 
real blood, but its equivalent, which will 
be the fructified seed for the poor, oppres- 
sed, downtrodden negro to embrace his 
only salvation, the-Catholic Church. God 
‘alone knows what some of these poor 


, people have to suffer. It will never be 
‘known except to God and perhaps their 


priest, who is father and mother to them. 


SY a 


Many children are so crammed with 
everything that they really know nothing. 


=< 


In proof of these read these veritable 
specimens written by school-children: 


“Stability is taking care of the stable.” 


“A mosquito is the child of black and 
white parents,” 
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The beginning of St. Bartholomews on Gaines St., Little Rock, Ark. 


St. Bartholomew’s Mission, Little Rock, Ark. 


Its Beginning 

By Rev. FINTAN KRAEMER, O. 5. B. 

Soon after the arrival of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Morris at Little Rock, immediate- 
ly after his consecration, June 11, 1906, 
it became evident that something would 
be done for the Colored people of the city 
of Little Rock. On February 21, 1907, he 
obtained the Diocesan ~ jurisdiction, 
when his apostolic zeal was assisted by 
the fact that he succeeded as Bishop also 
to the available funds and property of the 
Diocese, the material means and helps 
which, by the ordinance of God, are the in- 
‘dispqnsable conditions and foundations 
for the development of even the kingdom 
of God upon earth, just as the human 
body is a requisite for the existence and the 
exercise of meritorious works of the soul. 


But while the good Bishop was very 
anxious to begin work for the Colored 
people of Little Rock, it was not so easy 
to secure the services of a priest willing 
and sufficiently free from' other missionary 
labors to undertake the work. When 
speaking to me about the necessity of this 


missionary undertaking and the scarcity 
and difficulty of securing a priest for the 
work, I did not know how to answer His 
Lordship in any better way than to ex- 
press my willingness to add this work to 
the duties which I already had as pastor 
of St. Edward’s Church. 

Thereupon the Bishop assigned a lot, 
on Eighth and Gains Streets, as the most 
suitable of any property of the city be- 
longing to the Diocese, as the center for 
the new missionary activities in behalf 
of the Colored people. Upon this lot 
were two old wooden structures begin- 
ning to show decay,—one of these had 
been used as a doctor’s office and a little 
store in the long ago. I then employed 
a carpenter to repair and somewhat re- 
model the old store-building to give it an 
ecclesiastical appearance, so that it might 
serve us as a church. The expenses for 
all these improvements were met by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop, while I performed my 
services from the day I took charge until 
another priest succeeded me as pastor of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, without any 
earthly remuneration, knowing that God 
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will grant an exceedingly great reward to 
all those who labor to make His name 
known among the Gentiles. 

While the buildings were being remodel- 
ed, I took occasion to meet many Colored 
people, interesting them in our enterprise, 
and making friends and possible affilia- 
tions for our new congregation. Valuable 
assistance was rendered to me by Mr. 
Pleasant Smith, who was the only Cath- 
olic Colored man. whom I knew when 
I began my missionary labors among 
them. I had often seen him at the Ca- 
thedral Church; and all who knew him 
well, spoke of him as a most reliable and 
conscientious man. As he was a citizen 
of many years in Little Rock he natural- 
ly knew many well-disposed people of his 
race, and to these he gave me an introduc- 
tion. 

When the building destined to become 
our house of worship was sufficiently com- 
pleted, the Rt. Rev. Bishop dedicated it 
in the presence of a large number of 
Colored people. -The Bishop named the 
church and the congregation in Honor of 
St. Bartholomew, because, as he said, this 
Saint was his patron, whom he selected at 
his Confirmation, and then, said he, St. 
Bartholomew was martyred by having 
his skin peeled off of him alive, so that it 
did not matter any about the skin or the 
color thereof. 

The date of the dedication may be 
found in the Record of Baptisms. which I 
started for St. Bartholomew’s Church. 

As I stated above, Mr. Pleasant Smith 
was the only Catholic Colored man I knew, 
and for the work that lay before me he 
proved a great help toward success. By 
his obliging assistance I soon got ac- 
quainted with those people of his race, 
who, although declaring themselves Cath- 
olics, did not feel that they were welcome 
even in a church of their own, if they had 
to intermingle with a different race. 
These people soon came back to their full 
duties,—and their favor and zeal in- 
_ fluenced even some non-Catholies to attend 
our services and instructions. 


Always after Early Mass Services at 
‘St. Edwards on Sundays, I hastened to 
St. Bartholomew’s to officiate for the 
second time, saying Mass and having a 
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sermon for many Colored people. They 
proved to be quite regujar attendants, 
showing an eagerness for divine service 
and Christian instruction. On every Sun- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evening, at 
7:30, I gave them a catechetical instruc- 
tion, recited with them the Litany of either 
the Holy Name or the Sacred Heart or 
of the Blessed Virgin. -Many of these 
good people were excellent singers, and 
therefore I arranged invariably to com- 
mence and finish our spiritual exercises 
with religious hymns. Our congregation- 
al singing proved to be quite an attrac- 
tion, and I believe I am not mistaken when 


-I say, that a hymn before an instruction, 


when all had vocally exerted themselves. 
had the effect of a sedative, at least I 
thought they were always very attentive 
to my instruction after such a hymn. Like- 
wise had the chanting of some hymn after 
instruction a soothing effect and a tenden- 
cy to maintain the enthusiasm in connec- 
tion with some truth that: had been ex- 
plained to them. 

I made it my business to invite as many 
Colored people as possible to our services, 
and to tell them that, although they were 
not Catholic, they were nevertheless most 
cordially welcome. As a result of this we 
had always at all our services a fair and 
respectable gathering of all our people 
who could possibly take part, together 
with a varying number of non-Catholics. 
The number of both Catholics and non- 
Catholics was always enough to render 
the instruction to them a work of plea- 
sure. I do not remember that during the 
whole year which I devoted to the estab- 
lishment of St. Bartholomew’s Church we 
had any services without the presence of 
some few non-Catholics. 


The founding of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church was a labor of love, and God 
blessed our endeavors. As a matter of 
fact, the hoped-for Colored congregation 
became a reality, the erstwhile scattered 
sheep were reunited with the apostolic 
fold, and new affiliations were added by 
conversions and baptisms, so that after 
one year of missionary activity the little 
parish was sufficiently advanced to enable 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop to place it at the ex- 
clusive services of a priest, or pastor. 
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In reviewing the founding of the Color- 
ed Congregation of Little’ Rock, I find 
that it was a much easier task than many 
might surmise. The harvest is at hand, 
and it certainly is ripe, and greatly prom- 
ising. The invitation to laborers, to mis- 
sionaries, is constantly tendered by the 
grace of God; all of this was applicable to 
Little Rock.—and when the ecclesiastical 
superiors are full of enthusiasm for the 
great work and offer their assistance, as 
was the fact in Little Rock, then the re- 
maining difficulties are readily overcome, 
and success will be recorded as a reward 
for faithful compliance. 


In New Hands and Quarters 
By Rev. P. J. HoenpDerop, S. V. D. 


Rev. Fr. Krueger was the next to take 
charge of St. Bartholomew’s. Though 
burdened with his other duties, he, as a 
real missionary, threw himself, heart and 
soul into the work for his dear Colored 
people. Many had drifted away. Like 
the Good Shepherd, he went after them. 
He saw that education was fundamental 
to make his work a success. So he open- 
ed a school, giving it in charge of the 
Ven. Sisters of St. Benedict, Shoal Creek, 
Ark., who soon enjoyed the confidence 
and love of the Colored children. The re- 
sultg. of their efforts was a blessing to 
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their little ones. Then church and school 
proved too small for the increasing num- 
bers of the faithful. Yet Fr. Krueger 
found it impossible to go on with the good 
work. Being always a great friend of the 
S.V.D., he repeatedly begged Fr. Sup. 
Heick, S. V. D., to let the mission be taken 
over by his Society. This met with the 
ready approval of His Lordship, whose 
practical benevolence plays a well-known 
part in the history of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Be it said right here, that both its mem- 
bers as well as its pastors have their 


“hearts filled with undying gratitude for 
the fatherly kindness of the Rt. Rev. 


Bishop. 


Rev. Fr. Hoflinger was the first of the 
S. V. D., missionaries to labor among the 
Colored in Little Rock. With’ practical 
business intelligence and praiseworthy 
zeal he continued what his predecessors 
had begun. The Missionary Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost came at his call to assist him 
in school, which very soon numbered over 
hundred pupils. To enable the strenuous 
workers to expand their field still more the 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Morris donated to the 


S.V.D., another place as a new—the 
present—home for the mission. There, 
through the kind and gratefully acknowl- 
edged assistance of good Mother Drexel, 
a combination building of ¢hurch and 


Senior and Highschool grades at St. Bartholomew’s./ Sister Romana in charge 
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will grant an exceedingly great reward to 
all those who labor to make His name 
known among the Gentiles. 

_While the buildings were being remodel- 
ed, I took occ2sion to meet many Colored 
people, interesting them in our enterprise, 
and making friends and possible affilia- 
tions for our new congregation. Valuable 
assistance was rendered to me by Mr. 
Pleasant Smith, who was the only Cath- 
olic Colored man. whom I knew when 
I began my missionary labors among 
them. I had often seen him at the Ca- 
thedral Church; and all who knew him 
well, spoke of him as a most reliable and 
conscientious man. As he was a citizen 
of many years in Little Rock he natural- 
ly knew many well-disposed people of his 
race, and to these he gave me an introduc- 
tion. 

When the building destined to become 
our house of worship was sufficiently com- 
pleted, the Rt. Rev. Bishop dedicated it 
in the presence of a large number of 
Colored people. The Bishop named the 
church and the congregation in Honor of 
St. Bartholomew, because, as he s iid, this 
Saint was his patron, whom he selected at 
his Confirmation, and then, said he, St. 
Bartholomew was martyred by having 
his skin peeled off of him alive, so that it 
did not matter any about the skin or the 
color thereof. 

The date of the 


dedigation may be 


found in the Record of Baptisms. which 4 


started for St. Bartholomew’s Church. 

As I stated above, Mr. Pleasant Synith 
was the only Catholic Colored man I knew, 
and for the work that lay before me he 
proved a great help toward success. By 
his obliging assistance I soon got ac- 
quainted with those people of his race, 
who, although declaring themselves Cath- 
olics, did not feel that they were welcome 
even in a church of their own, if they had 
to intermingle with a_ different race. 
These people soon came back to their full 
duties,—and their favor and zeal in- 
fluenced even some non-Catholies to attend 
our services and instructions. 

Always after Early Mass Services at 
St. Edwards on Sundays, I hastened to 
St. Bartholomew’s to officiate for the 
second time, saying Mass and having a 


sermon for many Colored people. They 
proved to be quite regular attendants, 
showing an eagerness for divine service 
and Christian instruction. On every Sun- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evening, at 
7:30, I gave them a catechetical instruc- 
tion, recited with them the Litany of either 
the Holy Name or the Sacred Heart or 
of the Blessed Virgin. Many of these 
good people were excellent singers, and 
therefore I arranged invariably to com- 
mence and finish our spiritual exercises 
with religious hymns. Our congregation- 
al singing proved to be quite an attrac- 
tion, and I believe I am not mistaken when 
I say, that a hymn before an instruction, 
when all had vocally exerted themselves. 
had the effect of a sedative, at least I 
thought they were always very attentive 
to my instruction after such a hymn. Like- 
wise had the chanting of some hymn after 
instruction a soothing effect and a tenden- 
cy to maintain the enthusiasm in connec- 
tion with some truth that had been ex- 
plained to them. 

I made it my business to invite as many 
Colored people as possible to our services, 
and to tell them that, although they were 
not Catholic, they were nevertheless most 
cordially welcome. As a result of this we 
had always at all our services a fair and 
respectable gathering of all our people 
who could possibly take part, together 
with a varying number of non-Catholics. 
The number of both Catholics and non- 
Catholics was always enough to render 
the instruction to them a work of plea- 
sure. I do not remember that during the 
whole year which I devoted to the estab- 
lishment of St. Bartholomew’s Church we 
had any services without the presence of 
some few non-Catholics. 


The founding of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church was a labor of love, and God 
blessed our endeavors. As a matter of 
fact, the hoped-for Colored congregation 
became a reality, the erstwhile scattered 
sheep were reunited with the apostolic 
fold, and new affiliations were added by 
conversions and baptisms, so that after 
one year of missionary activity the little 
parish was sufficiently advanced to enable 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop to place it at the ex- 
clusive services of a priest, or pastor. 
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In reviewing the founding of the Color- 
ed Congregation of Little Rock, I find 
that it was a much easier task than many 
might surmise. The harvest is at hand, 
and it certainly is ripe, and greatly prom- 
ising. The invitation to laborers, to mis- 
sionaries, is constantly tendered by the 
grace of God; all of this was applicable to 
Little Rock.—and when the ecclesiastical 
superiors are full of enthusiasm for the 
great work and offer their assistance, as 
was the fact in Little Rock, then the re- 
maining difficulties are readily overcome, 
and success will be recorded as a reward 
for faithful compliance. 


In New Hands and Quarters 
By Rev. P. J. HoENpDEROP, S. V. D. 


Rev. Fr. Krueger was the next to take 
charge of St. Bartholomew’s. Though 
burdened with his other duties, he, as a 
real missionary, threw himself, heart and 
soul into the work for his dear Colored 
people. Many had drifted away. Like 
the Good Shepherd, he went after them. 
He saw that education was fundamental 
to make his work a success. So he open- 
ed a school, giving it in charge of the 
Ven. Sisters of St. Benedict, Shoal Creek, 
Ark., who soon enjoyed the confidence 
and love of the Colored children. The re- 
sults of their efforts was a blessing to 


their little ones. Then church and school 
proved too small for the increasing num- 
bers of the faithful. Yet Fr. Krueger 
found it impossible to go ‘on with the good 
work. Being always a great friend of the 
S.V.D., he repeatedly begged Fr. Sup. 
Heick, S. V. D., to let the mission be taken 
over by his. Society. This met with the 
ready approval of His Lordship, whose 
practical benevolence-plays a well-known 
part in the history of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Be it said right here, that both its mem- 
bers as well as its pastors have their 
hearts filled with undying gratitude for 
the fatherly kindness of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop. 


Rev. Fr. Hoflinger was the first of the 
S. V.D., missionaries to labor among the 
Colored in Little Rock. With practical 
business intelligence and praiseworthy 
zeal he continued what his predecessors 
had begun. The Missionary Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost came at his call to assist him 
in school, which very soon numbered over 
hundred pupils. To enable the strenuous 
workers to expand their field still more the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Morris donated to the 
S.V.D., another place as a new—the 
present—home for the mission. There, 
through the kind and gratefully acknowl- 
edged assistance of good Mother Drexel, 
a combination building of church and 


Senior and Highschool grades at St. Bartholomew’s. Sister Romana in charge 


A fine group from Arkansas 


school was erected, Rev. Fr. Hoenderop, 
S. V. D., supervising. A successful col- 
lection tour of the Rev. Pastor enabled 
him to put the new establishment in first- 
class condition. St. Bartholomew’s will 
keep Fr. Hoflinger in grateful remem- 
brance. 


Since 1914 Rev. Fr. Hoenderop, S. V. D., 
is pastor of St. Bartholomew’s congrega- 
tion. Many converts have been made and 
the school, being conducted by able hands 
and headed by a very experienced teacher, 
is in a flourishing condition. The high- 
school department, especially, enjoys the 

: distinction of recognized excellent stand- 
! ing. Next to God we owe the success of our 
) humble endeavors and sacrifices to our 

generous friends and benefactors, of whom 
we have gratefully mentioned the great- 
est and to whom we must add Mr. Har- 


(Annual Report to the Negro Mission 
Board) 

“The Diocese begs to recommend to the 
attention of the Board the application 
from these two religious communities, who 
bear the burden of colored work in the 
Diocese. They are doing splendid service, 

but everywhere they are crippled financial- 
. ly. The Josephite Fathers are badly in 
need of Sisters to teach in their schools 
and they can neither house them nor pay 
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Rt. Rev. Bishop J. E.. Gunn on the Colored Missions 
in Mississippi 


rington, whom we rightly call the friend 
of the Colored and the father of St. Fran- 
cis Mission, 801 Foster St. Little Rock. 


St. Francis is a branch mission of St. 
Bartholomew’s, and was opened by the 
S. V. D. on Sept. 25, 1911. Mr. Harring- 
ton, very solicitous for the people that 
lived in his addition, encouragéd. the 
Society to open a school, by offering free 
of charge for one ‘year a roomy building 
and part of the teacher’s salary. The 
children, who had never seen a Sister, were 
afraid, and on October 9 only 13 children 
enrolled. Very Rev. Father De Lange, 
Provincial, was much pleased with the be- 
ginning and offered much encouragement. 

A serious opposition came from a school 
which was started right next door to us. 
With the help of good St. Joseph, to whom 
the Sisters prayed most fervently, this 
obstacle was removed and the school was 
transferred to another place farther away. 
In the beginning of 1912 the Fathers start- 
ed Sunday-afternoon lectutes, which 
drew considerable crowds and killed a good 
deal of prejudice. 


Unavoidable circumstances brought it 
about that the school had to be closed for 
nearly 2 years until September, 1915. Fa- 
ther P. J. Hoenderop, who had been ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Bartholomew’s was 
fortunate enough to secure a benefactor, 
who bought the property and named the 
mission in honor of St. Francis. The new 
session began with 25 children and is do- 
ing fine at present. 


Such are the fruits of the cross. 


them. The Divine Word men have the 
Sisters but they are threatened that they 
will be withdrawn from them. The Moth- 
er House of the Sisters at Techny, IIL, has 


_ left these teachers of the colored in houses 


that are not sanitary and not fit for 
community work. They have been patient 
with the Diocese for ten years, hoping for 
an improvement. The Superiors renew- 
ed their application and demanded that we 
give at least sanitary accommodation to 
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the Sisters who are teaching in our colored 
schools. This we have not been able to 
do up to the present and we present our 
need to the Colored Board. 


“The Diocese again calls attention to 
the fact that in Mississippi we have one- 
tenth of the entire African population of 
the United States. These Negroes con- 
stitute 56.3 per cent of the State’s popula- 
tion. As most of them live in the country, 
they are still unspoiled, and an effort 
made for their conversion now would 
meet with results. The Diocese again 
submits to the Board the fact that out of 
its total of 51 priests it assigns 12 to 
exclusive colored work, and out of its total 
of 177 Sisters it gives 32 to school work 
among the colored. It does more propor- 
tionally for the 3,000 colored than it does 
for the 25,000 whites. 


“The beneficiaries of the colored unite 
with the Bishop in expressing their grati- 
tude for the generous remittance of 1915 
and express a hope that the Board will be 
able to continue its generosity and even 
increase it in 1916.” 

The following is a further extract from 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gunn’s complete and 
most interesting report: 

“Our schools are in good standing be- 
before the public. They are on the in- 
crease everywhere; yet as classes are ad- 
vancing the problem is getting more com- 
plicated and difficult. There is the great 
question that we have to solve—what are 
we to do with our boys and girls after 
they have finished the grammar grades. 

“It is true we must be rather slow in 
regard to higher education, and prudent, 
yet we are making a grave mis- 
take if we fail to provide high schools for 
those of our children who have been in the 
Catholic schools from the beginning, who 
have the talents and a solid character, who 
are called by the Lord to be leaders of 
their people. 


“Or shall the great Catholic Church be 
satisfied and willing to send those of our 
children to sectarian colleges to finish 
their education; or, in other words, shall 
we educate only the little children, do this 
tremendous job among the colored at 
heavy expense and then let the Protestants 


St. Francis Mission, Little Rock, Ark. 


take in the harvest of the seed we have 
been sowing? 

“Having been for ten years in the 
schools of our missions in Mississippi and 
having studied this problem closely, I 
wish to bring this before the Mission 
Board, after much study and observation. 
We must carry on our high schools. We 
have them already in Jackson, Vicksburg, 
Meridian, Greenville, and Little Rock. Of 
course, it means additional expense, but 
it is necessary if we want to convert the 
Negro as a race. My plan is this: To 
educate as many of our boys and girls as 
we think to be fit and able at our central 
stations, as mentioned above, to become 
teachers of their race and send them to the 
country, where these people are most in 
need of being taught. 

“After they finish in our high school, 
these students, at least a good part of 
them, ought to make the State examina- 
tion for teachers. Thus we could get an 
able body of teachers—all educated in our 
Catholic schools—teachers that would 
well represent the Catholic teaching and 
reflect honor on their Church. 

“Only when this has been accomplished 
—when we have Catholic boys and girls 
trained as teachers—only then we are 
ready to open country schools. In a few 
years we will be able to send some of such 
teachers—if we carry them successfully to 
the high school grades.” 


—— 


Somehow the average woman’s heart 
aches a good deal more for the poor 
heathen abroad than it does for the dirty 
children in the next block. 
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Pupils of St. Francis Mission, Little Rock Ark. 


How We “Get Along”’ in Arkansas 


By Rev. JOHN J. Avert, S.S. J: 


The first year we were in Arkansas the/ 
transportation problem was. not so dif-: 
ficult of solution. |We had very few 
Catholics among the colored and no. out- 
missions. . “Shanks. Mare,” as walking is 
sometimes called, and “the slow train 
through Arkansas” did very well. How- 
ever, business soon began to pick up and 
the converts gradually increased. More- 
cver, I found a colony of creoles about 
ten miles southeast of town and then I 
began to study what I could do to make 
my work more efficient. How would a 
bicycle do? It does not look very digni- 
fied but the Arkansas missionary is never 
strong on dignity. People down this way 
do not know the word, so I did get a 
wheel. Years ago I was accustomed to 
riding wheels, but that was years ago. 
I found to my surprise that going ten 
miles against a stiff breeze had lost its 
element of amusement, it was no joke. 
1 gave it up. 

My next experiment was with a horse. 
He was very young and knew no more 
than his youthfulness called for. -I went 


about seventeen miles in the country after 
him, and I had the time of my life intro- 
ducing him to steam cars, automobiles and 
countless other things, all perfectly 
harmless, as any other good horse can 
tell you. This little horse was born in 
the country. We might say he was born 
with a bale of cotton in his mouth; yet 
it was one of the hardest things to get 
him to pass respectably by an innocent 
bale of cotion. I .taught him how to 
single-foot. People all knew that it was 
I who did the teaching from the manner 
the animal had of jigging up and down 
like a hobby-horse in the same place. I 
had many a nice time getting him to 
make those ten long miles. 

My horse was a trick horse. He would 
go around to the kitchen window, poke his 
head in, and never be satisfied until he 
had the biggest part of one’s dinner. It 
makes much difference what kind of grub 
it was, Charlie was “strong” for it. 
The. kitchen window was not the only 
land of attraction for Charlie. He had 
a nasty habit of walking up steps, open- 
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ing the feed-room door with his nose 
and helping himself. It was extremely 
hard to make him realize that he belonged 
in his stable. He was generally every- 
where but there. In the most friendly 
fashion he would take daily trips to a 
nearby stable. I think he did this be- 
cause of a secret agreement with the lit- 
tle son of the owner of the stable. . The 
boy would give Charlie some oats and 
when Charlie came home with the little 
boy he saw to it that I gave the boy a 
dime. One day I got tired of cleaning 


out. stables, so I sent Charlie home to 
the country. That was the end of the 
horse-back ‘and the buggy-riding business. 


The Supernatural Ford 


Now we have the supernatural aid of 
a “Ford” which some unkind friend in- 
flicted on us a few months back. I use 
the adjective “Supernatural” advisedly. 
For example, when I first got the machine 
it assumed the personality of a barber 
and shaved some wood off the side of 
the garage. For the sake of veracity I 
must also add, that on the next evening 
the garage returned the compliment and 
shaved some tin off the side of the Ford. 

Not long after this my Ford gave an- 
other instance of uncanny skill. It went 
right through a neighbor’s fence and as 
far as his parlor door. There it stopped 
short, not having the courage, we sup- 
pose, to turn the knob and proceed 
further. Upon taking account of the 
damages we found that while the fence 
was down and out, the Ford was as 
chipper as ever. 

This missionary Ford in its short but 
honorable career will undoubtedly play 
many a part. I use the word short, be- 
cause I feel much afraid that a machine 
of its ability will never live long. If 
nothing else succeeds in smashing it up, 
it itself will surely burst from very 
pride at its wonderful performances. If 
I am around when the explosion takes 
place, and if you hear soon after about 
a new comet being in the starry firma- 
ment, you will know by this token that 
that comet is I. 

Soon after the fence episode, the Ford 
essayed to do some ploughing in the buck- 


shot mud, for which the Arkansas River 
bottoms are so noted. In this escapade 
honesty demands that I tell the whole 


’ horrible story of how that Ford overrated 


even its supernatural powers and had to 
submit ignominiously to being hauled out 
of the mud through the kindness and 
by the strength of an old reliable natural- 
born Arkansas mule. No danger of the 
Ford bursting with pride that day. 


Some time later, as if ashamed of its 
shortcoming and in order to prove that 
it was still something above the ordinary 
it took me down to another plantation 
and tried to tyrn around in the soft loam 
of a soon-before-that-time potato patch. 
The soft wheels slipped around in the 
soft dirt and could make no headway. 
Even if it meant my transmigration into 
a lovely comet I determined to try some- 
thing desperate, so I pulled the gas-lever 
down to about fifty miles an hour, and 
would you believe it, that old possessed- 
of-something machine, conscious of a new- 
found power, picked itself up and actually 
flew out of that clay just like some bird- 
like zeppelinic or other angelic-like sub- 
stance. 


Well, thanks be to God, we are both 
still alive. Today we were on an errand 
of mercy. We-took an old colored man 
to the hospital. Some day when you come 
our way the Ford and I will show you 
some of Arkansas. Pray, however, that 
it will not be the poor thing’s judgment 
day, because then you would not only get 
a look at the buckshot mud, but the Ar- 
kansas sky might claim your attention 
and there would be two new comets in 
the sky instead of one. 


In conclusion, I do not wish to show 
you any hard feeling, but perhaps the 
readers of the Colored Messenger might 
be gracious enough to send in a few extra 
dollars in order that you, the editor of 
this splendid quarterly, might be able to 
run around ole Mississippi in a Ford. 


(Bravo! Father Albert, no bad sugges- 
tion. Though we have no special affec- 
tion for the supernatural side of the 
Ford, we think it a mighty good and in 
the end the cheapest thing, to get around 
the missions and stations —The Editor.) 
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St. Emma Inchasteial and Agricultural College, Rock 
Castle, Virginia 


The St. Emma Industrial and Agricul- 
tural College is located at “Belmead,” 
Powhatan County, Virginia, on the James 
«River, 41 miles west of Richmond. The 
express, telegraph and post offices are 
located at Rock Castle Station, on the 
James River Division of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad, directly opposite the 
College. 

The property of the College embraces 
upwards of 3000. acres, of which 1000 are 


The trades taught are wheel-wrighting, 
blacksmithing, horse-shoeing, carriage and 
wagon building, wagon painting, up- 
holstering, harness making, carpentering, 
tailoring, shoemaking, masonry and con- 
creting, bricklaying, cooking and agricul- 
ture. Students are also offered opportun- 
ities of learning to fire and care for en- 
gine and heating boilers; to run steam en- 
gines and pumps, and acquire a knowledge 
of the operation and management of grist, 


Brassband, s. Emma’s Industrial and Agricultural College 


under cultivation. With its fine equipment 
of buildings, shops, barns, etc., the Col- 
lege comprises quite a town in itself. 

The College, which was founded twenty- 
two years ago, has been maintained con- 
tinuously during that period for the bene- 
fit exclusively of the Colored Youth of the 
Southern States. The object of the in- 
stitution is, so to educate its students that 
when they return to their homes, they will 
be skilled artisans or agriculturists. . The 
ardent wish of the Founders of the College 
is that the graduates of the College will 
be numbered among the representative 
men of their race. 


saw and planing mills, and wood-working 
machinery. 

The farm, which is cultivated according 
to scientific methods, is fully equipped 
with all necessary buildings and modern 
agricultural machinery. Students in the 
agricultural course are instructed in all 
matters pertaining to dairying, the plant- 
ing and raising of crops of all kinds, and 
the raising of live stock and poultry. 
Lectures are given at regular intervals 
in order to insure an intelligent under- 
standing of the modern and up-to-date 
methods of farming. 

Applicants must be at least fifteen years 
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of age, not less than 5 feet 2 inches in 
height, and weigh at least 110 pounds; 
they must also be perfect in health, of 
good moral character, and be well recom- 
mended. All applications must be signed 
by at least two reputable citizens of the 
locality in which the applicant resides, 
preferably a teacher, clergyman, or 
public officer. ; 

Each student must pay his own travel- 
ing expenses, and on arrival at the Col- 
lege deposit with the Director a sum 
sufficient to cover his traveling expenses 
to his home in case he is obliged to re- 
turn. 

No charge is made for tuition, and the 
charge for board, washing, etc., is nominal, 
and can be worked out’each month by an 
industrious student. A flat charge of 
$2.00 a month is made for clothing, and 
this amount must be paid by the parent 
or guardian of the student. 

While discipline is rigidly enforced at 
all times at the College, the students are 
afforded ample opportunity for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. A band and orches- 


tra, trained by competent instructors at 
the College, are maintained, and from 
time to time entertainments are held in 
the spacious recreation hall. Regular 
hours are set apart for recreation, and 
all healthful out-door sports are _ en- 


couraged. 


Cadet Corps 


The College has believed and taught 
“Preparedness” for the past twenty-two 
years. It has a regular battalion of three 
companies, independent of the organized 
military Brass Band of thirty pieces. The 
students body. The Uniforms are Fatigue 
States Infantry Military Drill. The of- 
ficers are selected from. among the 
student body. The Unifors are Fatigue 
and Full Dress. All students must be 
members of the Battalion or Band. The 
College has all the features of a first-class 
military college. The students have 
thorough instruction in the use of rifle, 
saber and all gymnastic apparatus. 

For further information apply to Bro- 
ther Director, Rock Castle P. O., Virginia. 


From Cur Correspondence Bag 


Dear Rev. Father:—“Nothing appeals 
to me more, than your work among the 
Negroes. I was once in better circum- 
stances and regret that I cannot help now, 
but have to call upon charity organiza- 
tions to help me with my two children, 
but as God in His mercy is so good and 
gives me help, so also I shall do for others 
as soon as I can. Meanwhile my prayers 
are with the missions.” L. M. 

We are glad to hear what a friend of 
the Colored Missions writes from St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“Your work appeals to me. I pray for 
your success.—Your Fathers have 24 
splendid field. Do you know we have a 
Colored St. Vincent de Paul Conference 
here, St. Elizabeth’s? They are on a per- 
fect equality with us. We take break- 
fast together at our quarterly Commun- 
ions and meetings. N. N.” 


Again our March issue: 


Rev Father: “The March issue of the 
Colored Messenger has an item on its 


first page bearing the title “The Message.” 
You or the Editor sees in the emigration 
of the Negro to the North a plan of God 
for their entering His Church. This poor 
black brother of the South has no idea 
of the Mother Church, having been sur- 
rounded at all times by Protestant whites. 
To save their souls is more important to 
God, than the cotton fields.” 

We have had many remarks on our lit- 
tle editorial of last March and all voice 
our statement, that this movement’ will 
bring the Negro closer to the Church. 

Dear Father:—Please have your charges 
pray for peace of mind for me and mine, 
peace among the nations and that the 
Catholics in this country may be more 
generous towards the Negro missions. 
They need help. C. H.” 

“J have been following very closely your 
magazine and the work of your Society 
among the Negroes. One feature is es- 
pecially appealing to me, the thorough- 
ness and efficiency, which you lay upon 
the work of the schools in your charge.” 
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St. Emma Industrial and Agricultural College, Rock 
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gines and pumps, and acquire a knowledge 
of the operation and management of grist, 
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under cultivation. With its fine equipment 
of buildings, shops, barns, etc., the Col- 
lege comprises quite a town in itself. 

The College, which was founded twenty- 
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fit exclusively of the Colored Youth of the 
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stitution is, so to educate its students that 
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saw and planing mills, and wood-working 
machinery. 

The farm, which is cultivated according 
to scientific methods, is fully equipped 
with all necessary buildings and modern 
agricultural machinery. Students in the 
agricultural course are instructed in all 
matters pertaining to dairying, the plant- 
ing and raising of crops of all kinds, and 
the raising of live stock and poultry. 
Lectures are given at regular intervals 
in order to insure an intelligent under- 
standing of the modern and up-to-date 
methods of farming. 
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of age, not less than 5 feet 2 inches in 
height, and weigh at least 110 pounds; 
—_ 

they must also be perfect in health, of 
good moral character, and be well recom- 
mended. All applications must be signed 
by at least two reputable citizens of the 
locality in which the applicant resides, 
preferably a _ teacher, clergyman, or 
public officer. 

Each student must pay his own travel- 
ing expenses, and on arrival at the Col- 
lege deposit with the Director a sum 
suffiicient to cover his traveling expenses 
to his home in case he is obliged to re- 
turn. 

No charge is made for tuition, and the 
charge for board, washing, etc., is nominal, 
and can be worked out each month by an 
industrious student. A flat charge of 
$2.00 a month is made for clothing, and 
this amount must be paid by the parent 
or guardian of the student. 

While discipline is rigidly enforced at 
all times at the College, the students are 
afforded ample opportunity for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. A band and orches- 


tra, trained by competent instructors at 
the College, are maintained, and from 
time to time entertainments are held in 
the spacious recreation hall. Regular 
hours are set apart for recreation, and 
all healthful out-door sports are en- 
couraged. 


Cadet Corps 


The College has believed and taught 
“Preparedness” for the past twenty-two 
years. It has a regular battalion of three 
companies, independent of the organized 
military Brass Band of thirty pieces. The 
students body. The Uniforms are Fatigue 
States Infantry Military Drill. The of- 
ficers are selected from among the 
student body. The Unifors are Fatigue 
and Full Dress. All students must be 
members of the Battalion or Band. The 
College has all the features of a first-class 
military college. The students have 
thorough instruction in the use of rifle, 
saber and all gymnastic apparatus. 

For further information apply to Bro- 
ther Director, Rock Castle P. O., Virginia. 


From Cur Correspondence Bag 


Dear Rev. Father:—“Nothing appeals 
to me more, than your work among the 


Negroes. I was once in better circum- 
stances and regret that I cannot help now, 
but have to call upon charity organiza- 
tions to help me with my two children, 
but as God in His mercy is so good and 
gives me help, so also I shall do for others 
as soon as I can. Meanwhile my prayers 
are with the missions.” L. M. 


We are glad to hear what a friend of 
the Colored Missions writes from St. 
Louis, Mo. 


“Your work appeals to me. I pray for 
your success.—Your Fathers have a 
splendid field. Do you know we have a 
Colored St. Vincent de Paul Conference 
here, St. Elizabeth’s? They are on a per- 
fect equality with us. We take break- 
fast together at our quarterly Commun- 
ions and meetings. N. N.” 


Again our March issue: 


Rev Father: “The March issue of the 
Colored Messenger has an item on its 


first page bearing the title “The Message.” 
You or the Editor sees in the emigration 
of the Negro to the North a plan of God 
for their entering His Church. This poor 
black brother of the South has no idea 
of the Mother Church, having been sur- 
rounded at all times by Protestant whites. 
To save their souls is more important to 
God, than the cotton fields.” 

We have had many remarks on our lit- 
tle editorial of last March and all voice 
our statement, that this movement will 
bring the Negro closer to the Church. 

Dear Father:—Please have your charges 
pray for peace of mind for me and mine, 
peace among the nations and that the 
Catholics in this country may be more 
generous towards the Negro missions. 
They need help. C. H.” 

“T have been following very closely your 
magazine and the work of your Society 
among the Negroes. One feature is es- 
pecially appealing to me, the thorough- 
ness and efficiency, which you lay upon 
the work of the schools in your charge.” 
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The Master Has Need of You 


Vocations to the Religious Life are 
special graces of God given to chosen 
souls for a twofold purpose, to. render 
salvation easier and more certain for the 
recipients, and to place them in a state of 
life where they may be workers in the 
Master’s Vineyard on earth. 


To codperate with God in the salvation 
of souls is the life’s work of the Religi- 


**I must be about my Father’s busines”’ 


ous. The call, the vocation, to that work 
comes from God.—“‘You have not chosen 
Me, but I have chosen you.” Hence to 
refuse to embrace the vocation is to resist 
the Divine call. “The harvest is great, 
the laborers few.” Souls outside the 
“kingdom of God” because workers are 
lacking to gather them in, because voca- 
tions are not recognized, or are resisted; 
the call of God not hearkened to, as the 
things of time and the pleasures of the 
world prove more attractive than God and 
and heaven. 


Our colored people constitute a promis- 
ing portion of the Lord’s Vineyard where 
the laborers are indeed few. We need 
both priests and sisters, not only for but 
from our colored Catholics; we need an 
increase in the number of those devoting 
their lives to this part of the kingdom of 
God on earth. The Oblate Sisters of 
Providence is a community composed ex- 
clusively of colored women, bound to 
God’s service like all other Religious by 
the triple vows of religion, who devote 
their lives to labor for the good of their 
own race. The care of orphans, conduct- 
ing academies and parochial schools is 

work their vocation demands. Their 
fayaation dates back to 1824, when their 
first house was opened in Baltimore, Md., 
by their founder, Rev. Father Joubert, a 
French Sulpician. Their Mother-House 
and Novitiate is in Baltimore; their Ec- 
clesiastical Superior, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Corrigan, Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore. 

Young ladies wishing to become mem- 
bers of the Sisterhood should apply to 
the Rev. Mother Superior, St. Frances 
Convent, East Chase Street, Baltimore, 
Md., after the approval of their Father 
Confessor has been obtained. A testi- 
monial of a good character and virtuous 
life must be furnished. 

The advice of the Confessor should be 
sought and his opinion followed in select- 
ing one’s State of Life; in the not seeking 
this advice may be found the cause of 
the loss of many vocations. Have you 
given your vocation any serious considera- 
tion? Your own eternal interests demand 
your giving it consideration. Have you 
felt that God may be calling you to the 
Religious Life? Your Father Confessor 
should decide for you. If you are not ac- 
quainted with the Oblate Sisters of Prov- 
idence, and the work they are doing for 
their own people, a visit to their Orphan 
Asylum for Colored Children, at Norman- 
dy, Mo., or to St. Rita’s Convent and 
School for Colored Girls, at 3128 Laclede 
Avenue, St. Louis, would arouse interest 
in their work. 

The work is God’s work, the laborers 
few—The Master has need of you. 
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Items of Interest~* 


A Mother’s Prayer 


Very early one morning I was called to 
a hospital'in a Kansas town. On my 
arrival the nurse led me to the room of 
a patient who had asked for the ministra- 
tions of a Catholic priest. On our way 
down the corridor she informed me that 
this man had been very restless during 
the night, and that he had given way to 
repeated attacks of violence, during the 
course of which he had torn several of 
the bed clothes. He had jumped out of 
bed and struggled with some imaginary 
enemy on the floor, though she could not 
understand how one so weak and helpless 
as he was could give such manifestations 
of strength. She further told me he 
could not last long, but was yet in perfect 
possession of his mental faculties. 

On entering the room I could see that 
she was right, the patient had not very 
long to live. He looked up at me with 
piercing eyes, whose brightness was ac- 
centuated by the death-like pallor of his 
emaciated face. In a weak voice he in- 
quired: 

“Are you the Father?” . 

“Yes, my friend,” I replied, “I am a 
Catholic priest, and I want to help you.” 

“Well,” he continued, 
mother told me to send for you as soon 
as possible, and I’m glad you’ve come.” 

“1s your mother here in the hospital?” 

“why no! Mother is away down in 
Oklahoma. I grew up. in the Catholic 
Church till I was eighteen years of age. 
Then I began to keep company with a 
non-Catholic girl, and to please her and 
her family, I gave up my faith, and be- 
came a member of hers. My three boys 
and my girl now hate the very name of 
Catholic. It’s all my fault, God pity me! 
In addition to this sin of apostasy I have 
done other great wrongs in my life. 

“And, last night Satan entered this 
room. I recognized him. I knew he had 
come for me, and I struggled fiercely with 
him. But then I saw my dear old moth- 
er, eighty years of age, standing here be- 
side me. Bending over me she threw her 
arms around me to protect me, and I 
could hear her calling on the Lord Jesus, 


“my good old 


and Mary,:His Mother, to save me. There 
in Satan’s presence she begged me to send 
at once for a Catholic priest, and to make 
my peace with God. That’s why I called 
for you.” = 

“But your mother wasn’t here. Why, 

ie nurse told me that no one had entered 
this room, save herself and the doctor.” 

“Ah,” he continued, “I know mother 
is in Oklahoma. She is old and bed-ridd- 
en. But I saw her here in this room as 
clearly as I see you now. I know my end 
is near. I want to die a Catholic.” 

The poor fellow made his confession 
and I administered the Holy Viaticum. I 
shall never forget the look of faith and 
love and peace that came into his dying 
eyes as I held up the Sacred Host. Ten 
minutes after I had anointed him he ex- 
pired, holding my hand and repeating 
after me, prayers for the departing soul. 

Explain the circumstances as you will. 
For my part, I can see in the case force- 
ful evidence of a definite answer to a de- 
vout mother’s prayer, who for long years 
had petitioned God for the return of this 
child of hers to the true faith. And I 
am sure that at the moment the dying 
man beheld her in his room at the hospi- 
al, she was praying for him. 


Explained 

Two little six-year-olds stood watching 
a fractious horse snort its disapproval at 
an approaching motor car. 

“What makes a horse act naughty when 
he sees an auto?” asked one of the tots, 
and the other little wisehead replied: 

“It is this way: Horses is used to seein’ 
other horses pull wagons, and they don’t 
know what to think of ’em going along 
without a horse. If you saw a pair of 
pants walkin’ down the street without a 
man in ’em you’d be scared, too.” 


The Little Boy’s Treaure 

The other day I read a beautiful story 
about a shepherd boy. He was keeping 
the sheep in a flowery meadow, and, be- 
cause his heart was happy, he sang so 
loudly that the surrounding hills echoed 
his song. One morning the king, who was 
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felt that God may be calling you to the 
Religious Life? Your Father Confessor 
should decide for you. If you are not ac- 
quainted with the Oblate Sisters of Prov- 
idence, and the work they are doing for 
their own people, a visit to their Orphan 
Asylum for Colored Children, at Norman- 
dy, Mo., or to St. Rita’s Convent and 
School for Colored Girls, at 3128 Laclede 
Avenue, St. Louis, would arouse interest 
in their work. 

The work is God’s work, the laborers 
few—The Master has need of you. 
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Items of Interest 


A Mother’s Prayer 


Very early one morning I was called to 
a hospital in a Kansas town. On my 
arrival the nurse led me to the room of 
a patient who had asked for the ministra- 
tions of a Catholic priest. On our way 
down the corridor she informed me that 
this man had been very restless during 
the night, and that he had given way to 
repeated attacks of violence, during the 
course of which he had torn several of 
the bed clothes. He had jumped out of 
bed and struggled with some imaginary 
enemy on the floor, though she could not 
understand how one so weak and helpless 
as he was could give such manifestations 
of strength. She further told me he 
could not last long, but was yet in perfect 
possession of his mental faculties. 

On entering the room I could see that 
she was right, the patient had not very 
long to live. He looked up at me with 
piercing eyes, whose brightness was ac- 
centuated by the death-like pallor of his 
emaciated face. In a weak voice he in- 
quired: 

“Are you the Father?” 

“Yes, my friend,” I replied, “I am a 
Catholic priest, and I want to help you.” 

“Well,” he continued, “my good old 
mother told me to send for you as soon 
as possible, and I’m glad you’ve come.” 

‘4s your mother here in the hospital?” 

‘why no! Mother is away down in 
Oklahoma. I grew up in the Catholic 
Church till I was eighteen years of age. 
Then I began to keep company with a 
non-Catholic girl, and to please her and 
her family, I gave up my faith, and be- 
came a member of hers. My three boys 
and my girl now hate the very name of 
Catholic. It’s all my fault, God pity me! 
In addition to this sin of apostasy I have 
done other great wrongs in my life. 

“And, last night Satan entered this 
room. I recognized him. I knew he had 
come for me, and I struggled fiercely with 
him. But then I saw my dear old moth- 
er, eighty years of age, standing here be- 
side me. Bending over me she threw her 
arms around me to protect me, and | 
could hear her calling on the Lord Jesus, 


and Mary, His Mother, to save me. There 
in Satan’s presence she begged me to send 
at once for a Catholic priest, and to make 
my peace with God. That’s why I called 
for you.” 

“But your mother wasn’t here. Why, 

.e nurse told me that no one had entered 
this room save herself and the doctor.” 

“Ah,” he continued, “I know mother 
is in Oklahoma. She is old and bed-ridd- 
en. But I saw her here in this room as 
clearly as I see you now. I know my end 
is near. I want to die a Catholic.” 

The poor fellow made his confession 
and I administered the Holy Viaticum. I 
shall never forget the look of faith and 
love and, peace that came into his dying 
eyes as J held up the Sacred Host. Ten 
minutes after I had anointed him he ex- 
pired, holding my hand and repeating 
after me, prayers for the departing soul. 

Explain the circumstances as you will. 
For my part, I can see in the case force- 
ful evidence of a definite answer to a de- 
vout mother’s prayer, who for long years 
had petitioned God for the return of this 
child of hers to the true faith. And I 
am sure that at the moment the dying 
man beheld her in his room at the hospi- 
al, she was praying for him. — 


Explained 
Two little six-year-olds stood watching 
a fractious horse snort its disapproval at 
an approaching motor car. 
“What makes a horse act nawghty when 


he sees an auto?” asked one of the tots, 
and the other little wisehead replied: 

“It is this way: Horses is used to seein’ 
other horses pull wagons, and they don’t 
know what to think of ’em voing along 
without a horse. If you saw a pair of 
pants walkin’ down the street without a 
man in ’em you’d be scared, too.” 


The Little Boy’s Treaure 
The other day I read a beautiful story 
about a shepherd boy. He was keeping 
the sheep in a flowery meadow, and, be- 
cause his heart was happy, he sang so 
loudly that the surrounding hilfS\echoed 
his song. One morning the king,) who was 
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on a hunting trip, spoke to him and said: 
‘‘Why are you so happy, my boy?” 

“Why should I not be happy?” answer- 
ed the boy. “Our king is not richer than 
I.” 

“Indeed,” said the king. 
of your great possessions.” 

The shepherd boy answered: “The sun 
. in the bright blue sky shines as brightly 
upon me as upon the king. The flowers 
upon the mountain and the grass in the 


“Pray tell me 
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valley grow and bloom to gladden my 
sight as well as ‘his. I would not take a 
hundred thousand dollars for my hands; 
my eyes are of more value than all the 
precious stones in the world. I have food 
and clothing, too, Am I not, therefore, 
as rich as the king?” 

“You are right,” said the king, with a 
smile, “but your greatest treasure is 
your contented heart. Keep it so and you 
will always be happy.” h, 
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Voices from the Sunny South 


By Rev. FR. GRUHN, S&S. V. D. 


It was on the first day of the new year 
1917. Illness banished me to my apart- 
ment, which is a room as cosy as it is 
small. It now had added to its capacity 
of office, sleeping room, recreation and re- 
you see, all kinds of rooms, and yet but 


thick curly hair, black as only the chil- 
dren of Africa have it. Thereupon, a face 
of almost the same color and a pair of 
eyes; then an other, so big and black that 
the dark of the hair and cheeks was ut- 
terly outrivaled. Then, a mouth open, 


Canning fruit, St. Francis Orphan Asylumn, Normandy, Mo. 


one. This is the privilege of the poor 
missionary among the poorest in the coun- 
try of incomparable plenty. 

I found myself all alone.—The mission- 
ary quite often shares lonesomeness with 
Him who from His bloody deathbed cried: 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?”—The peaceful stillness all around 
was suddenly interrupted. Voices became 
audible before the door of my dwelling, 
and together with them the shuffling of 
feet that knew no shoes. Then, a gentle 


knocking at the door. 


“Come in!”—The door opened, slowly 


but surely, and I saw, first a shock of 


with white ivory teeth, showing forth a 
smile that was brighter than the very 
sun whose rays go only to the skin-whilst 
the former’s charms seize upon your 
very heart. 

Who are the kindly visitors? Little 
Mae, of six, and her brother Mat, of 
seven, Southern summers. 

“Father, please, may we come in?” 

“Yes; don’t you know that children are 
always welcome here?” 

And in they came, the little girl and her 
darling brother. 

“Good morning, Father!” 

“Good morning, children!” - And they 
stood before me, two tender Southland 
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on a hunting trip, spoke to him and said: 
“Why are you so happy, my boy?” 

“Why should I not be happy?” answer- 
ed the boy. “Our king is not richer than 
fae 

“Indeed,” said the king. 
of your great possessions.” 

The shepherd boy answered: “The sun 
. in the bright blue sky shines as brightly 
upon me as upon the king. The flowers 
upon the mountain and the grass in the 


“Pray tell me 
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valley grow and bloom to gladden my 
sight as well as his. I would not take a 
hundred thousand dollars for my hands; 
my eyes are of more value than all the 
precious stones in the world. I have food 
and clothing, too, Am I not, therefore, 
as rich as the king?” 

“You are right,” said the king, with a 
smile, “but your greatest treasure is 
your contented heart. Keep it so and you 
will always be happy.” 
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Voices from the Sunny South 


By REv. Fr. GRUHN, S. V. D. 


It was on the first day of the new year 
1917. Illness banished me to my apart- 
ment, which is a room as cosy as it is 


small. It now had added to its capacity 


of office, sleeping room, recreation and re- 
you see, all kinds of rooms, and yet but 


one. This is the privilege of the poor 
missionary among the poorest in the coun- 
try of incomparable plenty. 

I found myself all alone——The mission- 
ary quite often shares lonesomeness with 
Him who from His bloody deathbed cried: 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?”—The peaceful stillness all around 
was suddenly interrupted. Voices became 
audible before the door of my dwelling, 
and together with them the shuffling of 


feet that knew no shoes. Then, a gentle 


knocking at the door. 


“Come in!”—The door opened, slowly 


but surely, and I saw, first a shock of 


thick curly hair, black as only the chil- 
dren of Africa have it. Thereupon, a face 
of almost the same color and a pair of 
eyes; then an other, so big and black that 
the dark of the hair and cheeks was ut- 
terly outrivaled. Then, a mouth open, 


Canning fruit, St. Francis Orphan Asylumn, Normandy, Mo. 


with white ivory teeth, showing forth a 
smile that was brighter than the very 
sun whose rays go only to the skin whilst 
the former’s charms seize upon your 
very heart. 

Who are the kindly visitors? Little 
Mae, of six, and her brother Mat, of 
seven, Southern summers. 

“Father, please, may we come in?” 

“Yes; don’t you know that children are 
always welcome here?” 

And in they came, the little girl and her 
darling brother. 

“Good morning, Father!” 

“Good morning, children!” And they 
stood before me, two tender Southland 
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plants. I could not help likening them un’ 
to the little flowers that grow under the 
hedges and fences along the wayside— 
violets. 

Mae and Mat gaze at me with their 
dark and deep eyes in whose depths one 
reads the history of a people that, for 
countless generations, has been an outcast 
bearing the yoke of untold woes. 

“Well, my little friends, what brings 
you to me this morning?” 

“This, Father!” 

And their tiny hands hold out to me a 
bunch of flowers, genuine flowers, in 
January. 


The pupils of the Holy Ghost Academy, Techny, 

lLL., are a jolly crowd of girls: they are also zealous 

little missionaries and subscribers to the Colored 
Messenger 


What flowers do you think they were? 
—I’ll tell you: Violets! Lovely blue 
violets! 


“Thank you, children dear, and God. 


bless you. But get some water in the 
small glass over there and put them in, 
and place them right here upon the table 
that I may see and enjoy them and al- 
ways think of you!” 

So they did, and, standing again before 
me, they now smiled their brightest smile 
and their eyes shone more wondrously 
than the star of Bethlehem. ; 

Why? They seemed to realize that they 
had been little missionaries of joy to the 
sick Father and that they had done good 
to him whom they loved and knew to be a 
friend of flowers, who had oftentimes told 
them of the three most beautiful things 
God had left to man when he exiled him 
from Paradise—The flowe’s, the stars, 
and children’s eyes! 


The stars were far off and hidden just 
now. But flowers were there on my table, 
lovely blue violets, and children’s eyes 
rested on me with their sacred lustre of 
innocence.— 

Paradise—where is it?—The most 
learned do not know—The children’s 
eyes tell you that it is within the innocent. 
heart. 

I laid my hands on the brows of my lit- 
tle friends: “God bless you, Mae; God 
bless you, Mat!”— : 

“Good-bye, Father!” 

“Good bye, children!” And off went 
litte Mae and her brother Mat. The door 
closed and I fell musing and thinking. — 

I thought of one of my frienls in the 
cold North, who is a great lover of 
flowers. How he would envy me for these 
flowers on my table, the lovely blue violets, 
in January.— I thought of many people 
whom, God has given a white complexion 
and who believe and tell you the Negro is 
a blockhead (thus it was emphasized to 
me on the very day when I wrote these 
lines) and has no heart and no loftier 
feeling whatever, and is not capable of 
any noble sentiment. ° 


But is there any nobler sentiment than 
that of compassion, gratitude, and love? 
Surely, my violet-children are a golden 
argument against such generalized un- 
charitable and unjust accusations. 


My illness gradually disappeared. The 
old strength began to return. I walked 
the garden paths along the fence which 
surrounds the mission property. Up went: 
my eyes to the blue Southern sky. With 
the fresh air I breathed in new vigor and 
life. Yet, soon I had to stop in my walk. 
The smell of: some dainty flowers had 
taken me by surprise and, looking down 
at my feet, I saw the flowers : Lovely 
blue violets. 

Unfortunately, I had not been careful, 
and my foot had trodden upon a few. 
They were lying there ready to die, a 
sweet-smelling sacrifice of human care- 
lessness. 

My thoughts wandered to the black 
sons and daughters of the sunny South, 
to the nation that, by its peculiar fate 
had been forced to live low and, as it were,. 
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to be not more than a shadow of human- 
kind, vegetating on the wayside of civil- 
ization and dying, let me say, like the 
violets under my feet. 

A few days later I had to go to our 
good Sisters’ small chapel to say the 


customary weekly Mass. I ascended the 


altar. I put down the chalice and step- 
ped aside to adjust the missal. This done, 
I. went-back to the middle of the altar 
when/my eyes beheld, on either side of the 
tabernacle, quite close to the Holy of 
holies, a small vase and in it flowers: 
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Violets—Lovely, heavenly blue viplets 
—on the altar of the Most High.— 

Ah, dear Lord, when will the time 
come that on Thy altars, in the sanc- 
tuaries of our Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, also stand the statues 
of a new generation of Saints, coming 
from the valley of tears, yet rising so 
high from among the lowly black children 
of Africa and their brothers and sisters 
here in the sunny South, like, on the altar 
of my morning sacrifice, the violets? Will 
it ever come?— 


Phe Cutholie Glam tie: Wies's Fast’ Edacator 


The Catholic Church Played This Role, 
“ays Authority on the Subject. The Log- 
ic of Georgia’s and Florida’s. Action. 

By C. B. of. C. V. in the “Truth”. 

The Commonwealth of Georgia has fur- 
ther blackened its hitherto not too imma- 
culate record by a piece of legislation 
which prohibits the teaching of Negroes 
hy people of white color, aimed directly 
at the work of the Catholic priests arid 
Sisters among the black men of the South. 

1 this action Georgia is in complete ac- 
cord with her past, which has been one 
continued struggle against the education 
of the blacks and against the efforts of 
Catholics in particular in that direction. 
As early as 1740 the teaching of Negroes 
has been forbidden by the State, and this 
has been supplemented at other times by 
further legislation. (See “Digest of the 
Laws of the State of Georgia,” by Mar- 
bury and Crawford, page 438.) 

. This hatred of the Negro and the 
Catholics has in it a fatal logic, for it is 
influenced by the memory of the past, 
which shows the Catholics to have been 
the first in this country to have endeav- 
ored to raise the black people from their 
state of degradation to some stage of en- 
lightenment. In the recently published 
book by (Dr. C. G, Woodson on “The 
Edueation of the Negro Prior to 1861” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915), we have the 
record of this fact, and also the testi- 
mony that the Catholic Church ever con- 
sistently continued in this course, even 
in the face of violent race persecution. 


“The Spanish and French mission- 
aries,” we read in the introduction, “set 
an example which influenced the education 
of the Negroes throughout America. * * * 
Being anxious to see the Negroes enlight- 
ened and brought into the Church, they 
courageously directed their attention to 
the teaching of their slaves, provided for 
the instruction of the numerous mixed 
breed offspring and granted freedmen the 
educational privileges of the highest clas- 
ses. Put to shame by this noble example 
of the Catholics, the English colonists had 
to find a way to overcome the objections 
of those who, granting the enlighten- 
ment of the slaves might not lead to ser- 
vile insurrection, nevertheless feared their 
conversion might work manumission.” 
(Page 3.) “It was not until the French 
provided that masters should take their 
slaves to church and have them epee 
ated in the Catholic faith that the propo- 
sition was seriously considered by many 
of the Puritans. They, like the Angli- 
cans, felt sufficient compunction of con- 
science to take steps to Christianize the 
slaves, lest the Catholics, whom they had 
derided as undesirable churchmen, should 
put the Protestants to shame.” (Pp. 23, 


42.) The early Protestant masters, in’ 


fact, denounced the education of the Ne- 
gro as “an impracticable and needless 
work of Popish superstition. (Note, p. 
25.) 

The “Code Noir,” or Law for the Blacks 
promulgated by the French king, under 
the guidance of Catholicism, which led to 
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plants. I could not help likening them un 
to the little flowers that grow under the 
hedges and fences along the wayside— 
violets. 

Mae and Mat gaze at me with their 
dark and deep eyes in whose depths one 
reads the history of a people that, for 
countless generations, has been an outcast 
bearing the yoke of untold woes. 

“Well, my little friends, what brings 
you to me this morning?” 

“This, Father!” 

And their tiny hands hold out to me a 
bunch of flowers, genuine flowers, in 
January. 


The pupils of the Holy Ghost Academy, Techny, 

lll., are a jolly crowd of girls: they are also zealous 

little missionaries and subscribers to the Colored 
\ Messenger 


What flowers do you think they were? 
—I’ll tell you: Violets! Lovely blue 
violets! 

“Thank you, children dear, and God 
bless you. But get some water in the 
small glass over there and put them in, 
and place them right here upon the table 
that I may see and enjoy them and al- 
ways think of you!” 

So they did, and, standing again before 
me, they now smiled their brightest smile 
and their eyes shone more wondrously 
than the star of Bethlehem. 

Why? They seemed to realize tht they 
had been little missionaries of joy to the 
sick Father and that they had done good 
to him whom they loved and knew to be a 
friend of flowers, who had oftentimes told 
them of the three most beautiful things 
God had left to man when he exiled him 
from . Paradise—The flowers, the 
and children’s eyes! 


stars, 
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The stars were far off and hidden just 
now. But flowers were there on my table, 
lovely blue violets, and children’s eyes 
rested on me with their sacred lustre of 
innocence,— 

Paradise—where is it?—The most 
learned do not know—The children’s 
eyes tell you that it is within the innocent 
heart. 

I laid my hands on the brows of my lit- 
tle friends: “God bless you, Mae; God 
bless you, Mat!”— 

“Good-bye, Father!” 

“Good bye, children!” And off went 
litt'e Mae and her brother Mat. The door 
closed and I fell musing and thinking.— 

I thought of one of my frienls in the 
cold North, who is a great lover of 
flowers. How he would envy me for these 
flowers on my table, the lovely blue violets, 
in January.— I thought of many people 
whom. God has given a white complexion 
and who believe and tell you the Negro is 
a blockhead (thus it was emphasized to 
me on the very day when I wrote these 
lines) and has no heart and no loftier 
feeling whatever, and is not capable of 
any noble sentiment. 


But is there any nobler sentiment than 
that of compassion, gratitude, and love? 
Surely, my violet-children are a golden 
argument against such generalized un- 
charitable and unjust accusations. 


My illness gradually disappeared. The 
old strength began to return. I walked 
the garden paths along the fence which 
surrounds the mission property. Up went 
my eyes to the blue Southern sky. With 
the fresh air I breathed in new vigor and 
life. Yet, soon I had to stop in my walk. 
The smell of some dainty flowers had 
taken me by surprise and, looking down 
at my feet, I saw the flowers: Lovely 
blue violets. 


Unfortunately, I had not been careful, 
and my foot had trodden upon a few. 
They were lying there ready to die, a 
sweet-smelling sacrifice of human care- 
lessness. 

My thoughts wandered to the black 
sons and daughters of the sunny South, 
to the nation that, by its peculiar fate 
had been forced to live low and, as it were, 
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to be not more than a shadow of human- 
kind, vegetating on the wayside of civil- 
ization and dying, let me say, like the 
violets under my feet. 

A few days later I had to go to our 
good Sisters’ small chapel to say the 
customary weekly Mass. I ascended the 
altar. I put down the chalice and step- 
ped aside to adjust the missal. This done, 
[I went back to the middle of the altar 
when my eyes beheld, on either side of the 
tabernacle, quite close to the Holy of 
holies, a small vase and in it flowers: 


Violets—Lovely, heavenly blue violets 
—on the altar of the Most High.— 

Ah, dear Lord, when will the 
come that on Thy altars, in the sanc- 
tuaries of our Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, also stand the statues 
cf a new generation of Saints, coming 
from the valley of tears, yet rising so 
high from among the lowly black children 
of Africa and their brothers and sisters 
here in the sunny South, like, on the altar 
of my morning sacrifice, the violets? Will 
it ever come?— 


time 


The Catholic Church the Negro’s First Educator 


The Catholic Church Played This Role, 
“ays Authority on the Subject. The Log- 
ic of Georgia’s and Florida’s Action. 

By C. B. of C. V. in the “Truth”. 

The Commonwealth of Georgia has fur- 
ther blackened its hitherto not too imma- 
culate record by a piece of legislation 
which prohibits the teaching of Negroes 
hy people of white color, aimed directly 
at the work of the Catholic priests and 
Sisters among the black men of the South. 

1 this action Georgia is in complete ac- 

cord with her past, which has been one 
continued struggle against the education 
of the blacks and against the efforts of 
Catholics in particular in that direction. 
As early as 1740 the teaching of Negroes 
has been forbidden by the State, and this 
has been supplemented at other times by 
further legislation. (See “Digest of the 
Laws of the State of Georgia,” by Mar- 
bury and Crawford, page 438.) 
. This hatred of the Negro and the 
Catholics has in it a fatal logic, for it is 
influenced by the memory of the past, 
which shows the Catholics to have been 
the first in this country to have endeav- 
ored to raise the black people from their 
state of degradation to some stage of en- 
lightenment. In the recently published 
book by (Dr. C. G. Woodson on “The 
Education of the Negro Prior to 1861” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915), we have the 
record of this fact, and also the testi- 
mony that the Catholic Church ever con- 
sistently continued in this course, even 
in the face of violent race persecution. 


“The Spanish and French mission- 
aries,” we read in the introduction, “set 
an example which influenced the education 
of the Negroes throughout America. * * * 
Being anxious to see the Negroes enlight- 
ened and brought into the Church, they 
courageously directed their attention to 
the teaching of their slaves, provided for 
the instruction of the numerous mixed 
breed cffspring and granted freedmen the 
educational privileges of the highest clas- 
ses. Put to shame by this noble example 
of the Catholics, the English colonists had 
to find a way to overcome the objections 
of those who, granting the enlighten- 
ment of the slaves might not lead to ser- 
vile insurrection, nevertheless feared their 
conversion might work manumission.” 
(Page 3.) “It was not until the French 
provided that masters should take their 
slaves to church and have them indoctrin- 
ated in the Catholic faith that the propo- 
sition was seriously considered by many 
of the Puritans. They, like the Angli- 
cans, felt sufficient compunction of con- 
science to take steps to Christianize the 
slaves, lest the Catholics, whom they had 
derided as undesirable churchmen, should 
put the Protestants to shame.” (Pp. 23, 
42.) The early Protestant masters, in 
fact, denounced the education of the Ne- 
gro as “an impracticable and needless 
work of Popish superstition. (Note, p. 
25.) 

The “Code Noir,” or Law for the Blacks 
promulgated by the French king, under 
the guidance of Catholicism, which led to 
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this action on the part of the Protestant 
English, is described: as follows: “The 
Code Noir obliged every planter to have 
his Negroes instructed and baptized. It 
allowed the slave for instruction, worship 
and rest not only every Sunday, but every 
festival usually observed by the Roman 
Catholic Church. It did not permit any 
market to be held on Sundays or holy- 
days. It prohibited, under severe penal- 
ties, all masters and managers from cor- 
rupting their female slaves. It did not 
allow the Negro husband, wife or infant 
children to be sold separately. It forbade 
them (the masters) the use of torture or 
immoderate and inhuman punishments. 
It obliged the owners to maintain their 
old and decrepit slaves. If the Negroes 
were not fed and clothed as the law pre- 
scribed, or if they were in any way cruel- 
ly treated, they might apply to the Pro- 
cureur, who was obliged by his office to 
protect them.” (Note, p. 23.) 

-To do justice to Georgia we state that 
since the article was written Georgia vot- 
ed down this discriminating law, showing 
that there are still men in that state who 
keep their heads cool even when race-pas- 
sion rises high. 

It was not only the French and Spanish 
Catholics that manifested this interest in 
the Negroes. The English Catholics of 
Maryland set a like example. (See pp. 


107, 108.) All through pre-Revolutionary 
history, and even after that, it was the 
Catholics and the Quakers who ever stood 
as the Negro’s friend. The first seminary 
for the education of Negro girls, estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia, was 
conducted through the encouragement of 
Father Vanlomen, by Maria Becraft, a 
Catholic Negress, who afterwards became 
a member of the Sisters of Providence. 
(Page 133.) When the “snow riot” closed 
so many of the Negro schools in the Dis- 
trict, it was the Catholics and the Quak- 
ers who boldly continued to teach; when 
sentiment compelled the Protestant 


churches to confine the Negroes to the gal- ~ 


leries, the Catholics, of course, continued 
to admit them to the body of the church 
on an equal footing with the other wor- 
shipers. (Page 135.) 


This little historical review, which could 
be supplemented by many other quota- 
tions from Dr. Woodson’s work, gives a 
clear insight into Georgia’s action. It 
also reminds Catholics of the necessity 
for them to continue the work of their 
predecessors in the support today of the 
Indian and Negro missions. In the con- 
version of the American Negro to the 
Catholic Church lies the basic hope of 
his social as well as religious salvation, 
and it is the first step toward the solution 
‘of the Negro problem. 


Boy’s Thought of Liscal 


Same days in school when teacher says, 

“Jim, name the presidents,” I up and com- 
mence 

And say them all from Washington clear 
through Buchanan; then 

I have to stop and clear my throat. I al- 
ways have to when 

I come to Abraham Lincoln’s name 

E’en though the teacher’ whispers: 
“Shame! 


Can’t you remember, Jim?” 

Can’t I remember him? 

Why, he’s my hero! That is why 

I get choked up and want to cry. 

Once he was just as poor as I 

_And homely, too, and tall and shy, 

And he was brave and made his place— 
Climbed to the top and freed a race. 
When I think what he dared to do 

I just vow I’ll do something too. 
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this action on the part of the Protestant 
English, is described: as follows: “The 
Code Noir obliged every planter to have 
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market to be held on Sundays or holy- 
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ties, all masters and managers from cor- 
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children to be sold separately. It forbade 
them (the masters) the use of torture or 
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scribed, or if they were in any way cruel- 
ly treated, they might apply to the Pro- 
cureur, who was obliged by his office to 
protect them.” (Note, p. 23.) 

To do justice to Georgia we state that 
since the article was written Georgia vot- 
ed down this discriminating law, showing 
that there are still men in that state who 
keep their heads cool even when race-pas- 
sion rises high. 

It was not only the French and Spanish 
Catholics that manifested this interest in 
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Catholics and the Quakers who ever stood 
as the Negro’s friend. The first seminary 
for the education of Negro girls, estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia, was 
conducted through the encouragement of 
Father Vanlomen, by Maria Becraft, a 
Catholic Negress, who afterwards became 
a member of the Sisters of Providence. 
(Page 133.) When the “snow riot” closed 
so many of the Negro schools in the Dis- 
trict, it was the Catholics and the Quak- 
ers who boldly continued to teach; when 
sentiment compelled the Protestant 
churches to confine the Negroes to the gal- 
leries, the Catholics, of course, continued 
to admit them to the body of the church 
on an equal footing with the other wor- 
shipers. (Page 135.) 


This little historical review, which could 
be supplemented by many other quota- 
tions from Dr. Woodson’s work, gives a 
clear insight into Georgia’s action. It 
also reminds Catholics of the necessity 
for them to continue the work of their 
predecessors in the support today of the 
Indian and Negro missions. In the con- 
version of the American Negro to the 
Catholic Church lies the basic hope of 
his social as well as religious salvation, 
and it is the first step toward the solution 
of the Negro problem. 


Boy’s Thought of Lincoln 


Some days in school when teacher says, 

“Jim, name the presidents,” I up and com- 
mence 

And say them all from Washington clear 
through Buchanan; then 

I have to stop and clear my throat. I al- 
ways have to when 

I come to Abraham Lincoln’s name 

E’en though the teacher whispers: 
“Shame! 


Can’t you remember, Jim?” 

Can’t I remember him? 

Why, he’s my hero! That is why 

I get choked up and want to cry. 

Once he was just as poor as I 

And homely, too, and tall and shy, 

And he was brave and made his place— 
Climbed to the top and freed a race. 
When I think what he dared to do 

I just vow I’ll do something too. 
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How to 


We are “often ished about our needs and 
how. people with limited means can help in 
our mission work ‘among the colored: For 
their- information we give a few hints, that 
will he welcome to our + benefactors. 


1. The greatest help given the missions is 


feryent prayer for the spread of God's 
kingdom among the colored race. 


2. By, subscribing to TheColored Messenger 
Get your. friends to subscribe. Offer to 
pay for subscriptions to» be sent where 
the magazine will do most good. 


3. By sending us donations for the many 
needs of the missions. 


Some of these needs are: 


which is the 
50 cents will 
pay for the expenses of a day scholar for 
a whole month. $5.00 for a whole year. 


The upkeep of the school, 
feeder for the congregation. 


It takes $8.00 per month to provide for a 
mission pupil that boards at the mission, or 
$72.00 per year. 


$20.co will pay for the salary of one 


teacher for a month. There are repairs 


and improvements on the buildings, not to 
speak of the erection of new ones much 
needed. 


4. By helping our churches and chapels 
to adorn their walls and make them at- 
tractive and fitting temples of the Al- 
mighty. Vestments, sacred vessels, altar 
linen, altar boys’ supplies, statues, etc. 
are always welcome in the poor missions. 


s. There are theorphans so numerous and 
the poor who “are always with us,” 
that look to the priest for assistance in 


their helplessness. Hundreds of poor chil- . 


dren are almost day and night on the 
streets of. our southern cities, because 
they either have no parents and no one 
to care for.them, or their parents have to 
toil 12 hours a day and have no time to 
look after them. . These children ought to 
be in school, that they may learn how to 


1 elp the Missions 


become useful citizens, but they have not | 
the clothes or the shoes, or not even the 
few cents to buy their books. 


You see, dear reader, the field of chari- 
ty for the negro missions is almost as 
wide as*the firmament. 


6. By becoming a special benefactor. 


7-By remembering the negro missions in 
your last will and testament.—Form of 
bequest, which may be used: 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
“The Catholic Educational Institute of 
Jackson, Miss.” (legal title) 

(In this place state the amount 
of money and where it is deposited; if 
describe 


where: located) to be used and expended 


real estate, the propery and 
for the appropriate object of the said or- 


ganization. 


‘Remember that no part of the country is 


suffering as much as Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, because the people of the black 
belt have not had a paying crop for the 
last 3 years on account of the ravages of 
the boll weevil. The times are hard and 
the needs of the missions great. 


Spiritual Advantages: 


All. who help our negro missions will 
share in the Holy Masses of 800 priests, 
the good works, prayers and Holy Com- 
munions of over 2000 lay Brothers and 
students of the Society of the Divine 
- Word and of about 80 Mission Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost. Every week 12 Holy 
Masses are-said for the living and 12 for 
the dead benefactors. - Special prayers 
are offered by the missionaries and the 
colored. children for their benefactors 
daily and on Sundays and at the “Holy 
Hour” 


on Thursday nights. 


May God bless the cheerful giver! 
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IMPORTANT .NOTICE 


Ail subscription money is to be sent to THE COLORED MESSENGER, Techny, II]. 


Literary contributions are to be sent to the editor, Rev. P; J. Wendel, S. V. D., 1914— 
18 Ave., Meridian, Miss. 


MISSIONARY GEMS 


“Not until the world’s work is done, not until. the human family shall be 
gathered into one fold and under one shepherd, shall the command of the. Savior 
be void. He said in the beginning, and He says. to-day: -Go forth and teach all 
nations.”—Archhishop Glennon. 


“We can’t all be missionaries, but we can-help at home in one way or cbbar. 
Which way will be yours? -By prayer, by almsgiving, by circulating missionary 
literature? Every Catholic at home ean work wonders for the missions if he will.”—xX. 


“Negrophobia is a bad sickness when it ets hold of the mob.”—N. 


“When a Catholic begins to tell of racial dislikes, he is a sort of contraction ‘to 
the name he bears. Catholic and exclusiveness are terms even the Almighty cannot 
make synonymous.”—Our Colored Missions: 


“We are straining our sympathies for ihe victims of a war in Eurpoe, for 
which we are not in the slightest degree respcnsible, but. we are making still more 
difficult a problem at our own doors by insisting on ignoring it under the plea that 
we are not our brothers’ keeper if our brother hppens to be a Negro,” —Traveler, 
Boston. . - 
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The Message 


The Negro Exodus and the Church 
No remedy has so far been found to 
stop the wholesale emigration of the Ne- 
gro from the South. Every Saturday 
night, after having received another 
week’s wages to buy a ticket, we see 
Negroes leaving Southern cities not by 
tens, but by the hundreds, for 
Northern points, mostly St. 
Louis, Chicago, Memphis, 
and places in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. 
Thousands have 
left and other 
thousands are 
ready to grasp the 
first opportunity 
“to get away.” 
Congregations and 
schools in the 
South have shriv- 
eled down to a 
critical point. 
Catholics and 
Protestants and 
heathen are leaving, 
some of the best and 
most respectable class say 
Good-bye to the land of their 
childhood, never to return.. The 
best Negro lawyer, who knows 
his people, the Hon. W. E. 
Mollison of Vicksburg, said the other day, 
those that return are of the undesirable 
type, but the better class will stay. Our 
experience has shown this to be true. 
The Catholic Church has never in its 
history, save the emancipation-period, 
had a more splendid opportunity to go 
about this Negro mission work on a large 
and efficient scale, than now. The fruit 
is ripening, and lucky the one who grasps 
the opportunity. The Negro is by his 
northward move emancipating himself 
from the preacher’s yoke that has kept 


Our Heavenly Queen 


him in shackles and ignorance and made 
of him nothing but a money-making 
machine for the last six decades. 

Unless some organized effort is put 
forth on part of the Church, these Ne- 
groes will be lost to her, just as at the 

end of the slavery period. It is a 
fact, that in the late sixties 
the Protestant sects con- 
ducted a vigorous cam- 
to bring’ the 
Negro into their fold, 
while the Cath- 
olic Church looked 
on. The results 
are that now we 
have 4,000,000 
Protestant Ne- 
}groes and _ only 
about 300,000 

Catholics. 
| Where are, in 
these Northern 
cities, the schools 
and the churches 
that are to gather 
the Catholic Negro 
children and give the 
heathen an opportunity to 
embrace the Faith? There are 
many individual efforts being 
put into motion on this large 
mission field, but what is needed is a 
great national effort to save the emi- 
grating and emancipating Negro. We 
believe that the national board for mis- 
sion work among the Negroes in New 
York could do it if it had the necessary 

means at its disposal. 

We priests in the South, who are tied 
to some small, less populous centre, see 
the Catholics getting away from us, with 
the painful uncertainty what will be the 
fate of their faith, the results of cvhe 
labor of a priest’s lifetime. We are 
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him in shackles and ignorance and made 
of him nothing but a money-making 
machine for the last six decades. 

Unless some organized effort is put 
forth on part of the Church, these Ne- 
groes will be lost to her, just as at the 

end of the slavery period. It is a 
fact, that in the late sixties 
the Protestant sects con- 
ducted a vigorous cam- 
paign to bring the 
Negro into their fold, 
while the Cath- 
olic Church looked 
on. The _ results 
are that now we 
have 4,000,000 
Protestant Ne- 
groes and only 
about 300,000 
Catholics. 

Where are, in 
these Northern 
cities, the schools 
and the churches 
that are to gather 
the Catholic Negro 
children and give the 
heathen an opportunity to 
embrace the Faith? There are 
many individual efforts being 
put into motion on this large 
mission field, but what is needed is a 
great national effort to save the emi- 
grating and emancipating Negro. We 
believe that the national board for mis- 
sion work among the Negroes in New 
York could do it if it had the necessary 
means at its disposal. 

We priests in the South, who are tied 
to some small, less populous centre, see 
the Catholics getting away from us, with 
the painful uncertainty what will be the 
fate of their faith, the results of the 
labor of a priest’s lifetime. We are 
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placed so that we can do nothing but call 
the attention of. those to these affairs, 
who are the divinely commissioned shep- 
herds of the world. We are hampered 
for lack of organization, practical help, 
and much prejudice from within. 


When the September number of the C. 
M. gets into the hands of our friends, our 
schools will be about to open again. We 
ask you tO say a 
little prayer for 
their success, as 
they are the back- 
bone of the mis- 
sions. 

Father McGuire’s 
address at the audi- 
torium of St. Eliza- 
beth’sColoredChurch 
at St. Louis, as re- 
ported by “The Fra- 
ternal Clarion,” a 
Negro paper of that 
city, has made a 
deep impression 
with all who heard 
and read it: He 
says among many 
things: “he dark- 
est hour is t 
of dawning. 
this nation’ sha 
have been chastened 
in the fires of af- [ 
fliction, when she ‘| 
shall have had fresh 
proof of your (Ne- 
groes) loyalty and 
usefulness, when the 
scales blinding her 
to past injustice & 
shall have fallen ~ 
from her eyes, then may you confidently 
expect a full measure of all the bless- 
ings guaranteed by the Constitution to 
every one living under the flag of rising 
hope.” 

The New York Freeman’s Journal tells 
us, that Rt. Rev. Bishop Dougherty con- 
firmed a class of 50 Colored converts 
at Buffalo, N. Y., recently. 

The Rev. Father Bart, pastor of St. 
Teresa Church, Anacostia, D. C., has made 


Abraham Lincoln 


Standing in the nation’s annals, 
Throned in the hearts of men, 
Crowned by them hero triumphant, 

With a martyrs diadem. 


Savior of a nation’s honor, 
Liberator of a race; 
By thy fearless proclamation 
All its wrongs wouldst thou efface. 


Second father of thy country, 
Freedom's champion, fair thy fame, 
: Wheresoe’er the eagle's pinions 
Spread, is honored Lincoln's name. 


When the trembling nation shuddered 
Lest from union it had swerved, 

Rang thy tones throughout its distance, 
“Union must, shall be preserved!” 


Where the “Stars and Stripes” float proudly 
Emblem of a nation’s power, 

Thou art held in fond remembrance, 
And shall be till its last hour. 


arrangements to have a High Mass every 
Sunday for Colored people only, served 
by Colored altar boys. 
Allan Bradford, a Colored man about 
30 years old, was electrocuted in Sing 
Sing prison the other day for the murder 
of his wife. “Tell the young men of my 
race to let whiskey alone, and stay away 
from rough company,” was the last mes- 
sage he left. 
A rich piece on 
“Why the Negro 
Leaves the South” 
is reported, though 
not expressed in the 
same words in the 
N. Y. Freeman’s 
Journal from 
Gainesville, Fla. 
“This city had, in 
1910, 6183 inhabit- 
ants, of whom about 
half were Colored 
people. Just after 
the war Northern 
white people gave 
the Colored people 
a block of land for 
school purposes and 
for a while helped 
them. Then the land 
was turned over to 
the Colored people 
on the theory, that 
the state would pro- 
vide a school. For 
many - years’ the 
=| state’ has provided 
HH a —_— five months’ 

school for Colored 

people and an eight 

months’ school for 

white people, pay- 
ing the Colored principal $45.00 and his 
assistants $35.00 a month. The white 
principal gets $125.00 a month and his 
assistants $60.00. Recently a rich towns- 
man, Thornton Springfellow, who owns 
land near the Colored people, decided that 
it would make his property more salable 
if the city acquired the Colored people’s 
property and moved the school further 
out towards the country. The Colored 
trustees refused to assent to this, where- 
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upon the County Superintendent, Dr. 
Kelly, abolished the Colored school.” 


It was pleasing to read in the Exten- © 


sion magazine of the fine work the Rev. 
G. J. Buisink is doing among the Colored 
people of Cameron Parish, La., besides 
his arduous tasks with the whites. 

The circular sent us by Rev. Bro. Gra- 
tian of St. Emma’s, Rock Castle, Va., con- 
tains the following most gratifying pas- 
sage: “‘Of course there are a great many 
so-called colleges for the benefit of the 
Colored youth in the South, but with the 
exception of Tuskegee and Hampton, 
none can compare with St. Emma’s.” 

The “Little Missionary” tells of the 
work of the Capuchin Fathers in the 
Congo in the year 1645, that they con- 
verted in the first five years no less than 
600,000 Negroes. 

The Ven. Catherine Emmerich gives 
the following explanation of the black 
color in her vision of the creation: “God 
placed a sign upon Cain that no one 
should slay him. Cain’s posterity grad- 
ually became colored. Cham’s children 
were also browner than those of Sem. 
The cultivated races were always of a 
light color. They- who were distinguished 
by a particular mark engendered chil- 
dren of the same stamp; and as corrup- 
tion increased the mark also increased 
until at last it covered the whole body, 
and people became darker and darker. 
But in the beginning there were no peo- 
ple perfectly black; they became so only 
by degrees.” 

Someone said the other day in his re- 
port on the Negro Missions, that the 
Protestant Churches have done nothing 
for the Negro. The poor man was evi- 
dently ill informed or has been walking 
with blinded eyes through the Southland. 
If they have done nothing else, they have 
at least watched for the opportunity and 
gathered them into their folds, when 
Catholics lay asleep. Just consider the 
amount of money that is, e.g., spent by 
the A.M.A., a white Protestant organi- 
zation for Negro educational establish- 
ments. There is, e.g., Straight College 
in New Orleans with 86 teachers and 525 
students, about 6 students to every teach- 
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er, all with highly paid salaries. This 
organization supports a score or more of 
such institutions. Where do we find a 
Catholic support of that kind? 


“My Southern fields are ripening to the 
harvest, 
But laborers are few. 
Come, wanderer, with me through: the 
golden meadows 
All wet with dew.”—Faber. 


When a man tells you, that one religion 
is as good as another, hand him a coun- 
terfeit dollar and watch him come to his 
senses. 

To make peace with one’s heart on 
battle terms is the most enduring form 
of peace. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Mississippi State Medical Examination 
Board, a Negro was given a license to 
practice, on June 22, at Jackson, Miss. 

Quite a while ago our attention was 
called to the way in which some papers 
neglect to print the word Negro with a 
capital N. Of course, in many cases this 
is done in harmony with the practice any- 
thing in the colored line is treated. The 
better class of Negroes demand this little 
recognition of their racial pride. 

The Fathers of the Divine Word spent 
a week in seclusion at the beginning of 
June, giving their time entirely to God 
and the salvation of their own souls in 
a retreat. 

Do not forget to send us.the subscrip- 
tion to the CoLoRED MESSENGER, which 
you promised for your friends the other 
day. It is only 50 cents. 

The Negro problem is rapidly moving 
northward. This means that new efforts 
on part of the Church to educate and 
prepare the Negro for his new position 
in life must be made. ; 

A very serious warning comes from 
Dr. W. S. Leathers, executive officer of 
the University of Mississippi Medical 
School faculty on the prospects of an 
enormous increase of that much dreaded 
disease pellagra in this state. In some 
parts of Mississippi the»,Negro popula- 
tion has almost been decimated by this 
loathsome malady, and the outlook grows 
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worse. It is possible that there will be_an 
increase of pellagra owing to the fact, 
that many families of the state are sell- 
ing their milk cows and therefore rob- 
bing their homes of one of the most im- 
portant articles of diet in the prevention 
and cure of this disease. Moreover, ow- 
ing to the high price of foods, unless the 
people of the state grow their own food 
products, such as peas and beans, and 
have poultry, eggs, and other antipel- 
lagrous foods for use on the family table, 
pellagra will undoubtedly increase during 
1917 and 1918. 

After the East St. Louis outrages, the 
lynching business is no tonger a monopoly 
of the South, and already the Southern 
papers are paying back with the same 
money this “Holier-than-Thou” attitude. 

The reading of Monsignor Burke’s “Our 
Colored Missions” and his checks are two 
wonderful sources of comfort for soul and 


body of the man on the lonely firing line. 
We are most anxious to have our maga- 
zine made “Second Class” matter and so 
are compelled to make another change to 
the effect, that the C. M. in future will 
be shipped from Techny, where it is 
printed. We hope our readers will not 
get confused. Send editorial matters to 
the same address as formerly, Rev. P. J. 
Wendel, S.V.D., 1914—18 Ave., Meridian, 
Miss., and all subscriptions and money to 
THE CoLoreD MEssENGER, Techny, [Il. 
ey See 


“Push,” said the button. 

“Take pains,” said the window. 

“Be straight,” said the ruler. 

“Stick to things,” said the paste. 
“Be up to date,” said the calendar. 
“Never miss a second,” said the clock. 
“Be sharp,” said the scissors. , 
“Keep clean,” said the washstand. 
“Keep posted,” said the ledger. 

“Be well read,” said the red ink. 
“Absorb everything,” said the blotter. 


A SOUTHERN OAKDRIVE 
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A Few Minutes with the Missionary 


St. Mary’s, Vicksburg, Miss. 

The session is over, school is elosed, 
the Sisters are at their home in Techny 
to enjoy the company of dear fellow Sis- 
ters, friends, and associates on the road of 
perfection. Here in Vicksburg in the 
meantime busy hands are at work to build 
up a comfortable residence where the 
Sisters may dwell during the strenuous 
work of school and mission life. The 
house badly needed repairing and re- 
modeling; it was altogether unfit for a 
Sisters’ convent. It served its purpose in 
the first years when there were but two 
or three Sisters needed, but there was no 
way to accommodate seven Sisters in the 
narrow walls of the convent-building. 
Much has been said about the condition 
of the house, so that it is needless: to sing 
the old song again. We are building, we 
are remodeling and repairing to give the 
Sisters a cozy home after they have borne 
the day’s heat in the school’s sacred sanc- 
tuary. 

School closed, and the closing was a 


solemn one; the Commencement Exercises | 


were the non plus ultra of what can be 


achieved in any school.. One of the main 
features was a spelling match. Though 
the examination was strictness incarnate, 
it was hardly possible to get any of the 
scholars down from the stage. Four of 
them entitled themselves to premiums of- 
fered originally to the one best speller. 
At the exercises two received medals and 
diplomas for completing the bookkeeping- 
course; one was awarded a diploma of 
proficiency in typewriting; nine received 
diplomas in penmanship from the Palmer 
Company. 

We are looking for a new opening in 
September with a splendid number of 
children. Sempre avanti! May God, who 
gave us a good session last year, give us 
all His blessing in the year to come. 


Catholic Institute, Jackson, Miss. 


It was indeed a grand occasion, some- 


thing that cannot be beat, as they say, the 
Closing Exercises of our school. Although 
late, and running the risk of tiring the 
reader with /old stories, I still cannot re- 
frain from mentioning it. 


CAMPUS, ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, VICKSBURG, MISS. 


INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 
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wonderful sources of comfort for soul and 
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A Few Minutes with the Missionary 


St. Mary’s, Vicksburg, Miss. 

The session is over, school is elosed, 
the Sisters are at their home in Techny 
to enjoy the company of dear fellow Sis- 
ters, friends, and associates on the road of 
perfection. Here in Vicksburg in the 
meantime busy hands are at work to build 
up a comfortable residence where the 
Sisters may dwell during the strenuous 
work of school and mission life. The 
house badly needed repairing and re- 
modeling; it was altogether unfit for a 
Sisters’ convent. It served its purpose in 
the first years when there were but two 
or three Sisters needed, but there was no 
way to accommodate seven Sisters in the 
narrow walls of the convent-building. 
Much has been said about the condition 
of the house, so that it is needless to sing 
the old song again. We are building, we 
are remodeling and repairing to give the 
Sisters a cozy home after they have borne 
the day’s heat in the school’s sacred sanc- 
tuary. 

School closed, and the closing was a 
solemn one; the Commencement Exercises 
were the non plus ultra of what can be 


achieved in any school. One of the main 
features was a spelling match. Though 
the examination was strictness incarnate, 
it was hardly possible to get any of the 
scholars down from the stage. Four of 
them entitled themselves to premiums of- 
fered originally to the one best speller. 
At the exercises two received medals and 
diplomas for completing the bookkeeping- 
course; one was awarded a diploma of 
proficiency in typewriting; nine received 
diplomas in penmanship from the Palmer 
Company. 

We are looking for a new opening in 
September with a splendid number of 
children. Sempre avanti! May God, who 
gave us a good session last year, give us 
all His blessing in the year to come. 


Catholic Institute, Jackson, Miss. 
It was indeed a grand occasion, some- 
thing that cannot be beat, as they say, the 


Closing Exercises of our school. Although 
late, and running the risk of tiring the 
reader with old stories, I still cannot re- 
frain from mentioning it. 


CAMPUS, ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, VICKSBURG, MISS. 
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We always have been trying to make 
the Commencement Exercises a success, 
because this is the only occasion for us 
to bring the work the Catholic Church is 
doing for the Colored race before the 
public. Here the parents have a chance 
to witness what the Ven. Sisters can ac- 
complish with their offspring whom they 
entrusted to their care. 

This also is the reason why our Sis- 
ters are taking so much pains in arrang- 
ing the program, and are devoting so 
much of their leisure time for practice in 
training the children to do their part well. 


Thus parents and children and their 
many friends are looking forward to the 
school concert with joyous anticipation as 
to a most solemn event. And we are glad 
to say that the closing of the session of 
1916—17 was successful beyond expecta- 
tion. It was inspiring to all who witness- 
ed the exercises, a great delight to parents 
and children, especially to those students 
of the 8th Grade who were awarded a 
certificate, entitling them to enter the 
high-school department if they desire to 
do so. 

Among the happiest of the crowd were 
those (21 in number, some quite young) 
to whom the Palmer Company of Chicago 
awarded diplomas for efficiency in Busi- 
ness-writing, a clear proof that the work 
is going on well. We are very anxious to 
make our high-school a success. And 
doubtless, if we find the means to erect 
the. buildings we need for that work, we 
will succeed. 

Finally, a word of thanks to our read- 
ers,swho by their prayers and personal 
sacrifices furnish the means for the sup- 
port of our missions. Looking back at the 
past session, we feel that we are much 
obliged for the generosity we received 
through the Catholic Board for Missions 
among the Colored people. Eleven out of 
the 32 Sisters teaching in our schools in 
Mississippi recéived their monthly pay- 
ments from the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. 
Burke, the Director General. Without 
the assistance of the Members of the 
Board we were at a loss how to keep up 
our schools, on which we rightly place the 
only hope for a thorough conversion of 


the millions of souls of the Colored race, 
who must be brought into the true fold 
of Christ, who gave His life for them. 


Notice that the Colored Messenger will 
be sent from now on direct from Techny, 
Ill., where it is being printed. All sub- 
scriptions, donations, and correspondence 
to be addressed: THE COLORED MESSENGER, 
Techny, Ill. 


St. Joseph’s, Meridian, Miss. 

The picture of St. Joseph’s Institute 
Band speaks more than my poor words 
can express. Music and singing are two 
things which have always been strong 
features at our mission, so we could not 
rest till we had a brass band. Through 
the generosity of a white friend of the 
Colored race we were enabled to purchase 
some -instruments, and furthermore, 
through the kindness of his brother, a 


‘music teacher, the band was inaugurated. 


The band is a source of much pleasure 
and attraction at the mission. There are 
many, many things needed to make the 
band complete. Perhaps there is an in- 
strument or two in your attic or cellar 
that has not seen the light of day’ for 
many months. Quite a number of imple- 
ments are required to make a modern 
and up-to-date drummer and blower. We 
can assure you that any of your instru- 
ments will bring pleasure to our Colored 
lads. 


This is not all about the music. Quite 
a long time ago we were the happy re- 
cipients of an 88-note player piano. This 
instrument has brought more cheer to 
the mission pupils and ourselves than 
anything else, besides whiling away the 
weary hours. There is a time when you 
say: Oh, I am tired of hearing such and 
such a-piece all the time. You are right, 
but then pack it up and send it to us, 
our folks never grow tired. 

At our school closing last June we had 
an attendance of over 700 people. The 
best Negro lawyer of Mississippi, the Hon. 
W. E. Mollison, was the speaker of the 
day, and his words were quite interest- 
ing. 
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A miracle of grace. The telephone 
rings. Who is this? The hospital. There 
is a young Colored man here who wants 
to see the Catholic priest. All right, I 
shall be there in a few minutes. When I 
arrived at the hospital I found a boy 
named Lewis Wilson, who had been acci- 
dentally shot. His face was familiar to 
me. Upon inquiring further he told me 
that he had been a regular attendant of 
our Sunday school—there are so many 
Protestants at our Sunday school that I 
can hardly remember them all. ‘‘Father,” 
he said, “I want to be baptized.” “How 
is that, my young man,” was my question. 
“You know, I am going to die, and you 
always told us in Sunday school 
that we must be baptized to go to 
heaven. I have never been bap- 
tized.” I baptized the young fel-. 
low, and a few days afterwards he 
died. 

It is true, hardly a Sunday 
school passes without my telling: 
the scholars of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, its absolute necessity and 
holiness, for very many of them 
have never been baptized. 

Send those musical instruments 
to Father Wendel at Meridian, 

Miss. 


St. Bartholomew’s, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


The Stery from St. Bartholo- 
mew’s this time is brief but ‘good. 
Father Hoenderop reports the/re- 
ception into the Church of a num- 
ber of adult converts, showing that | 
the little mustard seed is very | 
much alive.in Arkansas... . .-.} 

The school had four graduates 
last term, who finished the course 
prescribed by the School Board of 
the missions. The ceremony of 
conferring the diplomas was at- 
tended with the usual solemnity, 
and a great crowd of spectators 
added to its significance. 

The little mission school at St. 
Francis had a most interesting 
closing, being the second in its 


history. The people in that section begin 
more and more to appreciate the work of 
the Mission Sisters. 

When last June His Lordship, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Morris, celebrated his silver sacer- 
dotal jubilee, St. Bartholomew’s Congre- 
gation joined with grateful hearts in the 
solemn jubilee of the whole diocese. Very 
few congregations in Little Rock owe as 
great a debt of gratitude to our beloved 
Bishop as does St. Bartholomew’s. May 
the Lord spare the Shepherd and his flock 
many more years. 


Sacred Heart Mission, Greenville, Miss. 
With the Commencement Exercises on 
May 30 our school closed one of its most 


St. Joseph’s Institute Band 
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successful years. It was a great honor 
to the school that our very Rev. Father 
Provincial and Rev. Father Heick, the 
superior of the Southern Missions, were 
present at the exercises and addressed a 
large crowd of nearly thousand people. 
By their coming in such large numbers 
the people of Greenville showed their in- 
terest in the development of the institu- 
tion and they were highly pleased with 
the skillful acting of the school children. 
For over four hours the people listened 
to them with such attention that every 
word of the children could be understood. 
The stage showed many improvements as 
compared with last year; a _ beautiful 
Scenery was painted for it by our Ven. 


Sister Superior, which would do honor 
to any stage. We also had better music 
and singing, which deserve high praise. 
The recitation by one of the high-school 
students was a true masterpiece. Bur 
the most beautiful sight of the evening 
was the thirty kindergarten children and 
the way they acted, sang, and spoke on 
the stage. Better, however, than the exer- 
cises do the exhibits of the children show 
the real work that is done in the school, 
and a special feature of this year’s ex- 
hibition was the agricultural products of 
our school garden, which showed the peo- 
ple what able work can be done even by 
school children under the guidance of 
good teachers. 


At their ancestors’ weil on the_oid_piantation 


Really Neutral 


While examining a confirmation class 
in a small country mission, Bishop Hen- 
nessey came across a real neutral in the 
person of an gight-year-old girl of 
German parentage. She was rather stout, 
and the Bishop asked her if she were a 
Bohemian or a Pole. With the frozen 
look of the Sphinx she uttered an em- 
phatic “No.” “French, perhaps?” said 


the Bishop; again an emphatic “No.” 
“Maybe you are Spanish or Irish?” “No.” 
“Oh, I’m sure you are German.” Still a 
cold “No.” “Well, what in the world are 
you, anyhow?” An answer came as if 
from a catapult: “I’m a Catholic.” Some 
ginger there, but is there any question 
of her neutrality?—Catholic Advance. 


/ 
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Blossoms from the Mission Fie d 


eee Daniel, the Catechist 
(From “The Negro Child’) 
Continued 


Daniel had seven children, four of 


whom are still living. His first son, Ig- 
natius, died when quite a little child. At 
the birth of this child, Daniel, not yet 
sufficiently instructed in his religion, did 
not wish his child to remain longer under 
the dominion of Satan, and so baptized 
him. After this hasty action he hurriedly 


wept:t@ithe Fathers to give them news 
of the birth of his son, adding with great 


satisfaction: “My child no longer belongs: 


to the devil, but to God, because I bap- 
tized him!” The Fathers told him that 
it was not right to have done so; father 
or mother may baptize his or her child 
only in extreme necessity. Very much 
upset, Daniel returned home not quite so 
elated as when he started out. 


The four remaining children are very 
interesting, and would be lovable if their 
mother would keep them cleaner and 
more tidy. The eldest, a girl about twelve 
years old, was named for Mary of Egypt. 
From the day of her birth her father 
consecrated her to God, and a few years 
ago Daniel begged us to receive her, say- 
ing that it was time to offer the sacrifice 
dedicated to God. Daniel’s earnest re- 
quest was granted. Mary was received 
among our children. In her childlike 
faith and simplicity, she is a worthy 
daughter of her father. She is talented, 
but naturally has also the faults of her 
age; her excessive liveliness at play, and 
her liking for fruit have frequently 
brought her to harm, as for instance: 
One Saturday—Saturday was washday— 
the children went early to the river. Mary 
noticed a beautiful peach hanging on a 
high branch. With the agility of a 
squirrel, she climbed the peach tree, had 
already taken hold of the luscious fruit, 
and was just about to fasten her white 
teeth into it, when, suddenly, her foot 
slipped, and the little mischief fell to the 
ground, striking a picket on the way 
which caused a deep wound in her leg. 
Without shedding a tear, she herself drew 


out the splinters which had done her such 
injury, and said: “Our dear Lord has 
punished me for my disobedience and 
greediness.” If asked if she suffered 
much, she would answer with a sweet 
smile: “Jesus upon the cross had more 
terrible wounds, and He suffered without 
complaint; I will try to do the same.” 
She really showed wonderful courage; the 
doctor having sewed up the wound, could 
not refrain from praising the strength 
and patience of such a young girl. Be- 
sides, Daniel was there, and he encouraged 
her, saying: “Offer this up, my daughter, 
for the exaltation of the Church!” In 
such a good school, Mary was bound to 
make progress in virtue. 

On the feast of All Saints she received 
her First Holy Communion. ‘Since then, 
Daniel is overcome with joy, and it is 
touching to see him approach the Holy 
Table with his daughter,—almost daily. 

Ursula, Daniel’s second daughter, has 
a less amiable disposition than her sister. 
She helps her mother with the housework, . 
and goes for a walk, carrying her little 
brother and sister on her back. Some- 
times both of them cry and scream at 
once; in order to quiet them, Ursula box- 
es their ears. All the more determined 
is Daniel in trying to bring them up well. 
It is really interesting to watch him pre- 
paring them for the Sacrament of 
Penance. At such a time, Ursula looks 
very serious, and when she comes out of 
the confessional, her expression is entirely 
changed. When, later, she looks around 
in church, slaps her little brother, or 
teases her companions, she need only be 
reminded of her confession, and immedi- 
ately her manner changes. 


As for the two smallest ones, Cecilia 
and John Berchmans, they can do little 
more than play and scream. Little John 
distinguishes himself particularly by an 
inclination to ring the church-bells. Let 
us hope that he may inherit his father’s - 
zeal. The latter frequently recommends 
his little boy to the prayers of the Sisters, 
with the remark: “I pray God that he 
may some day be a priest!” May his wish 
be realized! 


INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 
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By their coming in such large numbers 
the people of Greenville showed their in- 
terest in the development of the institu- 
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the skillful acting of the school children. 
For over four hours the people listened 
to them with such attention that every 
word of the children could be understood. 
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While examining a confirmation class 
in a small country mission, Bishop Hen- 
nessey came across a real neutral in the 
person of an eight-year-old girl of 
German parentage. She was rather stout, 
and the Bishop asked her if she were a 
Bohemian or a Pole. With the frozen 
look of the Sphinx she uttered an em- 
phatic “No.” “French, perhaps?” said 


the ING, 
“Maybe you are Spanish or Irish?” “No.” 
“Oh, I’m sure you are German.” Still a 
cold “No.” “Well, what in the world are 
you, anyhow?” An answer came as if 
from a catapult: “I’m a Catholic.” Some 
ginger there, but is there any question 
of her neutrality?—Cuatholic Advance. 
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Daniel had seven children, four of 
whom are still living. His first son, Ig- 
natius, died when quite a little child. At 
the birth of this child, Daniel, not yet 
sufficiently instructed in his religion, did 
not wish his child to remain longer under 
the dominion of Satan, and so baptized 
him. After this hasty action he hurriedly 
went to the Fathers to give them news 
of the birth of his son, adding with great 
satisfaction: ‘““My child no longer belongs 
to the devil, but to God, because I bap- 
tized him!” The Fathers told him that 
it was not right to have done so; father 
or mother may baptize his or her child 
only in extreme necessity. Very much 
upset, Daniel returned home not quite so 
elated as when he started out. 

The four remaining children are very 
interesting, and would be lovable if their 
mother would\| keep them cleaner and 
more tidy. The eldest, a girl about twelve 
years old, was named for Mary of Egypt. 
From the day of her birth her father 
consecrated her to God, and a few years 
ago Daniel begged us to receive her, say- 
ing that it was time to offer the sacrifice 
dedicated to God. Daniel’s earnest re- 
quest was granted. Mary was received 
among ovr children. In her childlike 
faith and simplicity, she is a worthy 
daughter of her father. She is talented, 
but naturally has also the faults of her 
age; her excessive liveliness at play, and 
her liking for fruit have frequently 
brought her to harm, as for instance: 
One Saturday—Saturday was washday— 
the children went early to the river. Mary 
noticed a beautiful peach hanging on a 
high branch. With the agility of a 
squirrel, she climbed the peach tree, had 
already taken hold of the luscious fruit, 
and was just about to fasten her white 
teeth into it, when, suddenly, her foot 
slipped, and the little mischief fell to the 
ground, striking a picket on the way 
which caused a deep wound in her leg. 
Without shedding a tear, she herself drew 


out the splinters which had done her such 
injury, and said: “Our dear Lord has 
punished me for my disobedience and 
greediness.” If asked if she suffered 
much, she would answer with a sweet 
smile: “Jesus upon the cross had more 
terrible wounds. and He suffered without 
complaint; I will try to do the same.” 
She really showed wonderful courage; the 
doctor having sewed up the wound, could 
not refrain from praising the strength 
and patience of such a young girl. Be- 
sides, Daniel was there, and he encouraged 
her, saying: “Offer this up, my daughter, 
for the exaltation of the Church!” In 
such a good school, Mary was bound to 
make progress in virtue. 

On the feast of All Saints she received 
her First Holy Communion. Since then, 
Daniel is overcome with joy, and it is 
touching to see him approach the Holy 
Table with his daughter,—almost daily. 

Ursula, Daniel’s second daughter, has 
a less amiable disposition than her sister. 
She helps her mother with the housework, 
and goes for a walk, carrying her little 
brother and sister on her back. Some- 
times both of them cry and scream at 
once; in order to quiet them, Ursula box- 
es their ears. All the more determined 
is Daniel in trying to bring them up well. 
It is really interesting to watch him pre- 
paring them for the Sacrament of 
Penance. At such a time, Ursula looks 
very serious, and when she comes out of 
the confessional, her expression is entirely 
changed. When, later, she looks around 
in church, slaps her little brother, or 
teases her companions, she need cnly be 
reminded of her confession, and immedi- 
ately her manner changes. 


As for the two smallest ones, Cecilia 
and John Berchmans, they can do little 
more than play and scream. Little John 
distinguishes himself particularly by an 
inclination to ring the church-bells. Let 
us hope that he may inherit his father’s 


zeal. The latter frequently recommends 
his little boy to the prayers of the Sisters, 
with the remark: “I pray God that he 
may some day be a priest!” May his wish 
be realized! 
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“Behold ah Israelite, indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” These words of our 
‘dear Lord may well be applied to Mr. 
George Perkins, who died in Washington, 
Mo., on March 2, 1917. His face, indeed, 
was black, but his soul was white as 
snow. While speaking with him one 
never thought of the color of his body. 
The beautiful whiteness of his soul shone 
in the kindly light of his eyes, the 
courtesy of his speech, the correctness 
of his manner. One day 
he was introduced to a 
strange Father. After he 
had left, the Father re- 
marked that there was 
something unusual about 
George. Being asked what 
he meant,-he replied, “‘He 
has such a heavenly look.” 
. George Perkins was lov- 
ed and respected by all who 
knew him. He was dear 
to Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike. He was a 
favorite with the children, 
because he always had a 
kind word and a winning 
smile for them. The grown 
people cherished him for 
his solid virtue. Known by 
all for his deep faith and 
his great reverence for our holy religion, 
he was a very humble man. He never 
made a show of his piety and religion. But 
he was not ashamed to own up to his 
religious convictions; nor was he afraid 
to defend the Catholic Church when oc- 
casion offered. George gained a livelihood 
by working in the gardens and doing other 
small jobs. Thus he would often be seen 
on his way to work with his wheelbarrow. 
When he met a priest, he would at once 
set down his wheelbarrow, raise his hat 
respectfully, and say, “Praised be Jesus 
Christ.” If anyone cast slurs on the 
Catholic Church or on our holy religion, 
George was always ready with an an- 
swer. On one occasion, for instance, a 
non-Catholic lady began ‘to criticize the 
Catholic pastor for decorating and re- 
pairing his church. Like Judas of old, 


George Perkins 


A Colored Tertiary 


she said to George, “I don’t see any use 
in throwing away money by fixing up 
the church that way. The money might 
have been used much better for some 
other good purpose.” “Oh, I don’t know,” 
Perkins replied in his usual quiet way. 
“You try to have your front room fixed 
up as fine as you can. You want to have 
a fit place to entertain your visitors. I 
don’t see why it should be wrong to fix 
up the Church where our dear Lord Him- 
self is our visitor.” 
George had a very great 
love for our Blessed Lord 
in the Holy Eucharist. Al- 
though he had to work 
hard all day long, he was 
in church every morning 
at a quarter past five 
o’clock and received Holy 
Communion even when 
there was no Mass at that 
hour. He was there, sum- 
mer and winter, not only 
when the weather was fair, 
but also when it was rain- 
ing and snowing. One 
morning it was cold and 
rainy. When George rose 
and prepared to go to 
church, his good wife ex- 
postulated with him, say- 
ing that the weather was too bad to go 
out. “If I were to go out to get a ten- 
dollar bill,” he answered meekly, “you 
would not ask me to stay at home. And 
holy Mass is worth far more to me than 
ten dollars.” And to holy Mass he went. 
The deceased was a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, and he knew 
well how to appreciate this great grace. 
“Father,” he once said, “I just love the 
Third Order. The longer I belong to it, 
the better I like it. I can pray so much 
better since I joined, and I wouldn’t give 
it up for anything.” His patron in the 
Third Order was St. Benedict the Moor. 
As he knelt with the other Tertiaries the 
Sunday before his death to say the Ro- 
sary for the deceased Tertiary Henry 
Jaspers, he little dreamed that he him- 
self would be among the dead within six 
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days. On the next day he did not ap- 
pear at the Communion rail. This was 
unusual. Tuesday morning. came, and 
again he was missing. “That’s strange,” 
remarked one of the Fathers, “something 
must have happened to George.” Wed- 
nesday the report came that George was 
sick. Thursday afternoon he received the 
holy Sacrament of Extreme Unction. By 
Friday noon he was dying. Every now 
and then he was heard to say, “My Je- 
sus, mercy.” The Father attending him 
prayed aloud for him. At times he would 
_ pause in order not to tire the dying man. 
But George was not to be tired. Again 
and again he asked the Father to con- 
tinue to pray. At half-past seven o’clock 
in the evening he died. It was the first 
Friday of the month, the day of the 
Sacred Heart. George had always worn 
the badge of the Sacred Heart when he 
went to Holy Communion. It seems as if 
our dear Lord wished to reward him for 
this devotion by taking George to Him- 
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self on the day consecrated to His Sacred 
Heart. . 

George Perkins, who had lived and died 
as a fervent and practical Tertiary, was 
also buried as a Tertiary, dressed in the 
large brown habit of St. Francis. As he” 
lay in the coffin, many people, old and 
young, from all over the city, came to his 
humble home to view his remains. He 
who had always been so humble and un- 
assuming in life received special marks 
of honor after death. Solemn funeral 
services were held for him Monday, 
March 5, in the presence of a large con- 
gregation. After the solemn Requiem 
High Mass, the altar boys surrounded the 
casket and accompanied it to the doors of 
the church. There, in the vestibule the 
coffin was opened and the school children 
crowded round to take a last look at the 
mortal remains of him whom they had 
so well known and loved as the janitor of 
their school. May the good God give us 
many more Tertiaries like George Bene- 
dict Perkins.—Communicated. 


Colored Catholic Chaplain Killed on French Front 


The first black Catholic chaplain with 
the Colonial troops in the field has laid 
down his life for his men. The Abbé 
Gabriel Sane was born in 1869 and was 
converted to Christianity. He made his 
studies in Senegal, his native country, and 


was ordained priest in 1902. When he. 


saw his compatriots leaving in great num- 
bers for the war, he asked his bishop the 
favor of going with them, if only as in- 
firmier or interpreter; for he spoke six 


languages. Msgr. Le Roy, chief military 
chaplain, who received him in France in 
1916, appointed him chaplain to the 
Senegalese Tirailleurs, who received him 
with enthusiasm. ll, Christians and 
Mussulmans, were equally devoted to him. 
He has just been killed in Champagne by 
a bursting shell. His body was brought 
in by another missionary, Dr. Letavin, of 
the Holy Ghost Order, who had come 
from the farthest wilds of the Amazon, 
Brazil, to serve the armies of France. 
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Sacred Heart Mission, Greenville, 
By Rev. P. M. CuRistMAN, §. V. D. 


Greenville is the county seat of Wash- 
ington county, Mississippi. It is situated 
in the center of the Yazoo Delta. The 
Yazoo Delta is a strip of bottom land be- 
tween the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers 
which is so low that to protect it from 
overflows it requires an unbroken line of 
levees averaging 15 ft. in height. Mis- 
Sissippi is known as a cotton state, and 
cotton is grown in every county of the 
state, but the largest yields are in the 
Delta, the greatest cotton-producing re- 
gion of the world. The largest Indian- 
corn producing districts of the state are 
also found in the Delta. This explains 
why so many beautiful towns are spread 
over the whole Delta with a wealthy pop- 
ulation, made up chiefly of, oftentimes 
highly educated, farmers and able busi- 
nessmen, who are influential persons in 
the political and social life of the state. 
The work on the farms is almost ex- 
clusively done by Negro labor. The Ne- 
groes outnumber the white population and 
are represented in the Delta by many 


property owners, some well-to-do farmers, 
and able -workingmen, who are better 
paid here than in any other part of the 
state. The Delta has, besides, the distinct 
honor of having two Negro towns, well 
managed and an honor to the race: Mound 
Bayou and Deo Volente. , 

Now, Greenville is not only the geo- 
graphic but also the business, center of 
the Delta, because it is sge¥6d“by the 
Southern and Mississippi Valley railways 
and by various passenger and freight 
steamboat lines on the Mississippi river. 
There are large warehouses, compress- 
ers, and gins, extensive cotton-seed oil 
works and sawmills. Greenville is there- 
fore the largest town, the “Queen City 
of the Delta.” It was especially during 
the last twenty years that Greenville 
grew very fast, and it now has good 
streets, electricity, and gas; it has its 
“White Way,” first-clags stores and beauti- 
ful schools. Only last year a high school, 
a magnificent structure, costing $80,000, 
was erected, and the -.white Catholic con- 


The Finest Lot of School Children in Greenville, Miss. Sisters’ Convent in the Background 


The Boys Enjoy Bas2ball 


gregation enjoys the honor ef having the 
most beautiful: church in Mississippi. 


It was for such reagons that the su- 
periors of our Southern Missions decided, 
four years ago, to establish our fourth 
mission in Mississippi in Greenville. It 
was, however, not so easy to find a place 
suitable for our purpose. Places in the 
‘center of the city were either too small 
or too expensive or for other reasons not 
desirable. But Very Rev. Father Korsten- 
broeck, the pastor of the white congrega- 
tion, was.so anxious to have a mission 
in Greenville for the benefit of the Color- 
ed people that he himself bought, close 
to the city, sixty acres of land of which 
he sold ten acres to our society for the 


purpose of erecting a school and mission | 


on it. 


Rev. Father Hoenderop, S.V.D., was 
commissioned to build school and convent 
in July, 1914. But the property was so 
neglected, the ground so low, the drain- 
age so poor that the ground had first to 
be raised several 
feet and a high con- 
crete sidewalk laid 
along the front of 
the property before 
anything else could 
be done. Father 
Hoenderop with his 
untiring zeal, his 
practical sense, his 
experience as_ build- 
er, and his ability as 
manager of the wo-k- 


Pte 


ingmen succeeded in 
A Most Useful Member of the Mission 


having the — school 


Tennis is a Fine Pass Time at the Sacred Heart Institute 
Greenville, Miss. 


ready. for opening in October, 1914. When 
the.'sehool. was completed and furnished, 
it was, no doubt, the most attractive and 
best-equipped school for Colored children 
in Greenville. Besides, it was the first 
school-building in brick. If I should de- 
scribe the many sacrifices the good Father 
had to make during the tirhe he was 
building, the old shed in which he some- 
times had to sleep and to eat, the other 
poor accommodations he had to be content 
with, the picture would not differ very 
much from that of the hardships of a 
heathen missionary in dark Africa or 
China. But lack of space forbids going 
into details. 


After school and convent were erected, 
Rey. Father J. Stein, S.V.D., was* ap- 
pointed rector of the mission and principal 


of the school. He was still, a young 
missionary, only one year in America, 
and engaged in the Colored work as as- 
sistant to Rev. Father Heick in Jackson. 
He had, however, in so short a time given 
many proofs of zeal 
and ability, so that 
his superiors did not 
fear to put him in 
charge of a new mis- 
sion and school, both 
of which had to be 
built up by him.— 
This was not the 
first attempt to give 
the Colored people of 
Greenville a private 
school; several Color- 
ed men, mostly minis- 
ters of the Baptist 
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denomination which is represented here 
by eighteen churches, tried before ys to 
give their people good private schools, 
and three of them even opened high 
schools or gave their undertaking the 
high-sounding name of a college. But 
though they were backed by a very large 
and popular denomination, and established 
by men of the Colored race, their insti- 
tutions failed or are now at least without 
any influence, because the accommoda- 
tions which they offered their children 
were inferior to those of the public 
school; the teaching staff gave but little 
satisfaction, and they were unable to put 
the schools on a financial working basis.— 


disappointed as that we could have im- 
pressed them with the hope of giving them 
a better school in the course of time, and 
giving them an inferior one for the pres- 
ent. We were thus compelled to erect 
a good and well-furnished school build- 
ing and teach the children on’a superior 
plan of study and according to the mod- 
ern methods of teaching. And we were 
the more able to do so, not only because 
of the superior training of our teachers, 
but also because the public school build- 
ings for Colored are neither modern nor 
well-furnished but very simple frame- 
structures and some,of the teachers of 
these schools are ill-prepared for their 


Greenville’s High School 


We came to Greenville for the very same 
purpose, to. erect a private school, and 
what spoke strongly against us, besides 
the failure of the other private institu- 
tions, was that we were quite unknown 
to the people, because of our faith; for 
al] the Colored people of this section did 
know of our Church they had heard from 
their ignorant ministers, and they again 
had received all their information from 
such filthy papers as the “Menace.” Then, 
we were whites and foreigners. There 
was therefore no other way to make our 
undertaking a success than to build a 
school superior to the public schools, to 
accommodate the children better, to give 
them abler teachers, and to raise them 
morally and socially.to a higher standard. 
The people, had already been’«fed with 
too many promises and had too often been 


responsible position because poorly paid. 
Our attractive school building was there- 
fore the best advertisement:of our school 
and a most effective advertisement, too; 
for soon after the opening an unexpected- 
ly large number ‘of children flocked to it. 
It was important for the Father as well 
as for the teachers to win the confidence 
of the children and through the children 
that of the parents. And how well they 
succeeded in this may be seen from the 
fact that already at the end of the first 
school year the children felt completely 
at home in the school. The result of the 
first year’s work showed about sixty chil- 
dren who attended regularly and to whom 
the teachers had so endeared themselves 
that we were absolutely sure that they 
would return, and their number grew the 
second year to about eighty. The at- 
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tendance at school was, of course, much 
larger. But it was very important to 
have some children on whom we could ab- 
solutely depend, because the Protestant 
ministers were, naturally, opposed to the 
growing influence of the school. We felt 
the weight of their opposition already the 
second year, and it found its most drastic 
expression during the third year when 
they erected a Protestant institution to 
make our school impossible. The influ- 


services regularly. One lady, whose name 
should not be forgotten in the annals of 
the mission, deserves special mention. She 
showed from the beginning so much 
genuine faith, deep piety, and an almost 
rigid regularity in attending divine 
services that, except in case of sickness, 
she would never miss Mass nor a devotion 
on Sundays and, whenever possible, she 
comes to Mass daily and receives Holy 
Communion. She is also a generous con- 


Sister Marcellina and Her Little Tots of the Kindergarten at Greenville, Miss. 


ence of that institution is, at present, re- 
duced to almost nothing. 

Was the mission work crowned with 
the same speedy success? The progress of 
a mission never will and never can be as 
rapid as that of a school; for the differ- 
ent denominations, especially the Catholic 
Church on the one side and all Protestant 
sects on the other, are so diametrically 
opposed to each other that the people have 
first to “get used” to our Church before 
their eyes can be opened to the beauty 
and power of its truth, while education 
and its aims are essentially the same in 
either public or private schools. When 
Rev. Father Stein came here, he found 
about ten Catholics who attended the 


tributor to the Church and a very active 
member of the congregation, trying to be 
an apostle of our Holy Faith to her people 
and to be of as much service to the mis- 
sion as she can. The very same can be 
said of the first adult convert whom Fa- 
ther Stein baptized already in October. 
In pious souls like these the grace of 
God manifests itself most wonderfully, 
and one can almost see how it works in 
them and slowly transforms their hearts. 
Another grown member was added to the 
congregation on Easter, who is now a 
very faithful Catholic, and so the whole 
congregation consisted for the first year 
of four grown people: two ladies and 
two men. Our: best Catholic children so 
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far came from these three families. Be- 
sides these few grown persons, 24 chil- 
dren were received into the Church al- 
ready the first year. It is, however, not 
an easy task to keep children-converts, 
to infuse genuine faith and true piety 
‘into their hearts, and to have them at- 
tending the services of the Church regu- 
larly. Their Protestant parents take 
them, oftentimes against their will, to 
their churches on Sundays, where they 
meet friends and relatives and never 
hear a kind word about our holy faith, 
but only bitter remarks. These are re- 
peated to them at home, in the streets, 
and by their friends. If, therefore, many 
of these children-converts sooner or later 
fall away from the Church, one need not 
be surprised. They need a special grace 
of God to guard and guide their hearts. 
Thus the number of children-converts has 
not the same value as the number of 
good adult converts, though Catholic chil- 
dren who persevere in their holy faith 
will, in their later life, make good Cath- 
olics, as they have gone, in our schools, 
through a really thorough Catholic train- 


ing.—In 1915 another grown person was 
received into the Church, and with her 
a whole family had become Catholic; al- 
so ten more children joined the Church 
the same year. 

This is in a few words a picture of 
the two years’ work and its success of 
the first pastor of Greenville, Rev. Fa- 
ther Stein. But it says nothing of the 
many disappointments he met with, of 
what he suffered, especially as he never 
enjoyed very strong health. And, be- 
sides the Father did not have his »wn 
home, but had to live and to work in a 
school-room. No wonder that already 
after two years his feeble health 
broke down, and his superiors, fearing 
that he would soon become unable to do 
any work, asked him to return to Techny, 
the central institution of the S.V.D., to 
build up his health. There he serves now 
as professor and prefect of the mission 
boys. His successor is Father Christ- 
man, whom he presented when arriving 
in Greenville with a new and nice little 
home, the best gift he could offer him. 

(To be continued.) 


Why Negroes Leave the South 


The emigration of the Negro continues, 
and no means have yet been found to 
stop it. The problem is of paramount in- 
terest to Catholics, as we have shown in 
our little editorial. We thought it well 
to reproduce here two letters which are 
frank and to the point. They are written 
by non-Catholics. The first one is from 
The Freeman’s Journal, N. Y. The sec- 
ond from The Catholic Standard and 
Times. 

Sir:—Herbert Spencer, in “The Study 
of Sociology,” characterizes as a grave 
difficulty to the development of social 
science the tendency of the investigator 
too often to suppress or overlook data 
unfavorable to his point of view or ob- 
' jective. 

Mr. Spencer’s critics, even in our day, 
are numerous; but his conclusion in this 
particular instance finds ample corrobora- 
tion and justification in The Tribune’s, 
Atlanta, (Ga.) correspondent’s communi- 


cation in to-day’s issue of your splendid 
paper, in which the country is informed 
of the economic crisis Georgia is facing 
because black men are seeking a ‘nore 
congenial clime. We read that the Legis- 
lature of Georgia must act in order that 
“these measures may stop the stream.” 
“It is necessary that it be stopped.” “If 
the emigration continues indefinitely 
Georgia faces economic collapse.” “She 
is literally being bled white.” And why? 

Because, writes the Tribune correspon- 
dent, 5,000 Negro adults have left Geor- 
gia since last July in search of employ- 
ment on farms in the North and North- 
west, where they expected to get $4.50 and 
$5 a day for their labor; that before they 
leave, those who have sell cabin, mule, 
corn—everything not portable; that in 
the “Land of Promise” many of the Ne- 
groes, failing to find the higher wage, ac- 
cept the lower, become dissatisfied and 
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eventually, becoming public charges in a 
strange country (the large cities), drift 
back home, sadder and _ wiser — and 
“broker.” lara 

And now conscription! That monster 
which has fanned anew the smouldering 
embers of the Emma Goldman-Alex Berk- 
man combination’s fire, which has un- 
covered more pro-German plots, threatens 
alike the sensitive Georgia vascular sys- 
tem—Georgia is almost bled white. 

The Negro has never proved an in- 
grate. It is the fact of American his- 
tory in the last 300 years that the Negro 
has more nearly typified the injunction 
of Christ to “turn the other cheek” than 
any of the conglomerate extractions which 
in the aggregate make up the American 
nation. And equally true, that if Georgia 
regarded the Negro as the principal ele- 
ment of its life’s blood, which it now 
confesses in your correspondent’s gloomy 
picture, there has heretofore been noth- 
ing in its conduct to reasonably justify 
such a conclusion. On the other hand, 
its very attitude, manifest in countless 
acts a thousand times a thousand, justi- 
fies the contrary conclusion. 


Does not its senior United States 
Senator owe his political preferment to 
his successful delusion of his fellows 
(white voters) on the Negro issue, to 
which plane his opponent, Georgia’s fore- 
most editor, refused to descend? 


Does not its junior United States Sen- 
ator point with pride to his vote against 
the retention of Negro firemen on the 
Georgia railroad when a member of the 
commission which the Governor of Geor- 
gia appointed to settle the controversy 
‘between the white firemen who desired 
to oust Negro firemen, and the Georgia 
railroad, which ‘determined to retain 
them? 

Does not Georgia lead the civilized 
world in the taking of human life, not 
only without due process of law, but in 
the most brutal and public manner? And 
are not most of its mob victims Negroes? 
Did not Atlanta, the Georgia metropolis, 
close the Negro high school and threaten 
to remove the highest grade of the Ne- 
gro graded school? 


So, how can Georgia expect so much 
of its greatest economic force when it 
has built under that force such a flimsy 
social structure? 

If higher wages in that land of plenty 
just over the horizon were the cause of 
the Negro hegira from Georgia, those 
who return sadder and wiser and “bro- 
ker” would prove an asset to Georgia 
and a deterrent to migration that not 
even conscription could overcome. The 
rural Georgian is simple-minded, and the 
prdéken-spirited, destitute, returning wan- 
derer inflames his imagination so as to 
turn the beautiful land of promise into 
a virtual unfertile wilderness, inhabited 
by huge man-eating beasts. Yes, the 
cause of the Negro’s desire to leave the 
South in general and Georgia in particu- 
lar is not merely to get better wages and 
escape conscription. 

The .colored track laborers along the 
New Haven Railroad receive $2.10 a day 
and pay $5 a week for board. They can 
beat this on the docks at Newport News, 
Charleston, Savannah, or Jacksonville. 
And board would cost as much. As to 
conscription, there are more Negroes 
ready and willing to enter and reenter 
the army than the Administration has 
manifested an inclination to accept. 


The principal cause of the Negro move- 
ment away from the South is the response 
to the cry of his soul to get out of bond- 
age. He may not realize it as such; it 
may seem to most of him as the fear of 
the evil spirit of the South, of the spirit 
of Georgia, that burns, hangs, and de- 
stroys him; but it is none the less the 
cry of his soul to go! Go where his 
children can have a@ chance to be men 
and women, even if they perish in the at- 
tempt, away from Georgia, that lynched 
Frank and elected Dorsey, his prosecutor, 
in vindication of the mob. Fly, fly from 
Georgia, whose spirit execrates Slaton 
and glorifies Watson! 

It is because Georgia of the mob and 
for the mob is no longer a government 
of the people for the people, because she 
is a mobocracy rather than a democracy, 
that her black sons have left her and “she 
is literally being bled white.” And no 
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enactment of the Georgia Legislature can 
undo the mountain of injury done by 
Hoke Smith and Tom Watson. If Georgia 
desires to do right by her Negroes iet 
her Legislature put into motion the 
machinery that will give her black citi- 
zens the same right of citizenship her 
white sons enjoy. Until then Georgia 
should literally bleed white. 
R. B. Lemus. 
New London, Conn., May 30,.1917. 


The South’s Astir : 


A letter to the Journal entitled “The 
State of South Columbia, S. C.,” bear- 
ing the signature, “J. M. Des Champs,” 
gives a most gruesome picture of the so- 
cial and political conditions which have 
brought about a great movement of the 
Negro population toward the North which 
is causing the planters and other employ- 
ers of labor much uneasiness and some 
searching of hearts. The whites are be- 
ginning to ask themselves have they dealt 
as they ought with regard to their manu- 
mitted brethren. Mr. Des Champs, in the 
course of a powerful peccavimus sums up 
the confession and outlines the remedy in 
a contrite yet hopeful way. In the course 
of his survey he says. 


We of the South are to blame for the 
conditions which make their going easily 
possible. There is a spirit of oppression 
prevalent here exercised against the Ne- 
groes which makes their buydens well 
nigh unbearable to them. The constitu- 
tional rights given them by our Federal 
Government are wholly or in part denied 
them. We as white citizens make the 
laws under which they are forced to live. 
They are taxed without representation. 
If they do wrong, we arrest them, try 
them, fine them, and punish them. They 
are forever at our mercy. For this rea- 
son we should be more just to them than 
to ourselves even, for they are as helpless 
babies in our power to do with them as 
we please. This fact, I think, none will 
deny. 

Unconscionable whites in the South 
have not hesitated to misuse their educa- 
tional superiority to inflame the minds of 
the Colored population, upon whom so 


many of them depended for social and 
field service. A quarter of a century ago 
we got a copy of a pamphlet which was 
being widely distributed through the 
South. Its title was: “Man or Baboon?’ 
The question referred to the dark-skinned 
brother, only a score of years previously 
from a bondage worse than that of the 
Pharaohs over the children of Judah. 


The Catholic Church has always been 
the friend of the Negro. Black, or brown, 
or yellow makes no difference in her eyes. 
All are children of a common Father, she 
not only preaches, but she perpetually 
practices and inculcates as duty. Her 
saints have gone down among the galley 
slaves of the Moors, to take the places of 
some of them at the oars and to redeem 
them from their servile position, thus act- 
ing Christ’s Gospel as well as preaching 
it. The example of St. Vincent, St. Pe 
ter Claver, Father Damien, Father De 
Smet, and the many other devoted help- 
ers of the dark man and the red man is 
utterly ignored by the Tom Watson school 
of popular educators. These have labored 
with selfish diligence to restrict immigra- 
tion (as in the advocacy of the Burnett 
Bill), simply because a large proportion 
of the immigrants to these shores come 
from Catholic countries. Now the situa- 
tion has changed. In the exodus of the 
Negroes to the North they perceive the 
Nemesis they and their forbears have in- 
vited by their inordinate aversion and in- 
sensibility to the claim of gratitude. Mr. 
Des Champs continues: 

That they are underpaid is a fact well 
nigh universally-admitted. Their wages 
in general are such as they cannot live 
on comfortably, and they are often forced 
to steal or starve. The homes rented to 
them are nothing short of a scandal to 
us. The Negro quarters in our cities are 
places of darkness, filth, and neglect. 
They become veritable incubators of every 
kind of disease to be distributed by them 
throughout our cities and State. Our 
laws are discriminatory in their applica- 
tion toward them, criminal traps are set 
for them in business: transactions and 
when the plot matures, they are punish- 
ed for the sins which others have com- 
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mitted against them. For supposed of- 
fenses they are snatched from their homes 
and lynched without a semblance of legal 
proceedings. Cheap and disgraceful 
politicians have been riding into office 
over their helpless backs, bleeding from 
abuse for these many years; and all have 
turned a deaf ear to their dying groans. 
They have suffered, wept, prayed, but in 
vain. At last God has heard their cry 
and has come to their help. 


groes will be distributed and the more 
rapidly civilized. The North will become 
less white and more black. The South 
will become less black and more white. 
The advantage to both North and South 
will be mutual. 

Now, after ‘this picture of conditions in 
the Southern States of America, why are 
non-Catholic missionaries paid to go 
among Catholic people who have no cause 
to esteem their services and refuse to ac- 


Baptising Day in the Colored Baptist Church. Ready to take a dip. 


It is indeed time that life were per- 
ceptible in the hitherto torpid mass. 

The Negroes are leaving our State and 
the South in general in the hope of bet- 
tering the conditions under which they 
have toiled and over which they have no 
control for over a half-century. Though 
free, their attitude is that of free slaves. 
It is this condition that is driving them 
from us and the hope or promise of a 
better condition abroad that is moving 
them on. 


But the final result will be good. God 
is in the movement. It will prove a bless- 
ing to all parties concerned. Through it 
the race problem will be solved. The Ne- 


cept them? Why do they go? Where- 


fore? What’s the guerdon? 


“Negroes will. migrate to the North 
by the hundreds of thousands~ because 
their treatment by white people in the 
South is becoming unbearable. Their 
exodus is leaving some towns almost de- 
serted, and many sections are suffering 
great losses because of the sudden scarci- 
ty of Negro labor. So permanent is the 
effect of the migration that if the 350,000 
Negroes who came North within the last 
year were offered good pay in their form- 
er home towns less than 10 per cent of 
them would return.” 


INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 
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enuctment of the Georgia Legislature can 
mountain of injury done by 
Hoke Smith and Tom Watson. If Georgia 
desires to do right by her Negroes i!et 
her Legislature put into motion the 
machinery that will give her black citi- 
zens the same right of citizenship her 
white enjoy. Until then Georgia 
should literally bleed white. 
R. B. Lemus. 
New London, Conn., May 30, 1917. ° 


undo the 


Sons 


The South's Astir 
A letter to the Journal entitled “The 
State of South S. C.,” bear- 
ing the signature, “J. M. Des Champs,” 
vives a most gruesome picture of the so- 
cial and political conditions which have 


Columbia, 


brought about a great movement of the 
Negro population toward the North which 
is causing the planters and other employ- 
ers of much 


searching of hearts. 


labor uneasiness and some 
The whites are be- 
ginning to ask themselves have they deza!i 
us they ought with regard to their manu- 
mitted brethren. Mr, Des Champs, in the 
course of a powerful peccavimus sums up 
the confession and outlines the remedy in 
au contrite yet hopeful way. In the course 
of his survey he says. 

We of the South are to blame for the 
conditions which make their going easily 
possible. There is a spirit of oppression 
prevalent here exercised against the Ne- 
which their well 


unbearable to them. 


groes makes buydens 
The 


tional rights given them by our Federal 


nigh constit:- 
Government are wholly or in part denied 
them. We as white make the 
laws under which they are forced to live. 
They are taxed without representation. 
If they do wrong, we arrest them, try 
They 


For this rea- 


citizens 


them, fine them, and punish them. 
are forever at our mercy. 
son we should be more just to them than 
to ourselves even, for they are as helpless 
babies in our power to do with them as 
we please. This fact, I think, none will 
deny. ? 

South 
have not hesitated to misuse their educa- 


Unconscionable whites in the 


tional superiority to inflame the minds of 


the Colored population, upon whom _ so 


‘being 


many of them depended for social an 
field service. A quarter of a century ag 
we got a copy of a pamphlet which wa 
widely distributed through th 
South. Its title was: “Man or Baboon?’ 
The question referred to the dark-skinne 
brother, only a score of years previous]\ 
from a bondage worse than that of th 
Pharaohs over the children of Judah. 

The Catholic Church has always beer 
the friend of the Negro. Black, or brown 
or yellow makes no difference in her eyes 
All are children of a common Father, she 
not only preaches, but she perpetually 
practices and inculeates as duty. He 
saints have gone down among the galley 
slaves of the Moors, to take the places of 
some of them at the oars and to redeem 
them from their servile position, thus act- 
ing Christ’s Gospel as well as preaching 
it. The example of St. Vincent, St. Pe- 
ter Claver, Father Damien, Father De 
Smet, and the many other devoted help- 
ers of the dark man and the red man is 
utterly ignored by the Tom Watson school 
of popular educators. These have labored 
with selfish diligence to restrict immigra- 
tion (as in the advocacy of the Burnett 
Bill), simply because a large proportion 
of the immigrants to these shores come 
from Catholic countries. Now the situa- 
tion has changed. In the exodus of the 
Negroes to the North they perceive the 
Nemesis they and their forbears have in- 
vited by their inordinate aversion and in 
sensibility to the claim of gratitude. Mr 
Des Champs continues: 

That they are underpaid is a fact wel! 
nigh universally admitted. Their wage 
in general are such as they cannot liv: 
on comfortably, and they are often force: 
to steal or The homes rented t 
them are nothing short of a scandal t 
us. The Negro quarters in our cities are 
places of darkness, filth, and 
They become veritable incubators of every 


starve. 


neglect. 


kind of disease to be distributed by them 
throughout our State. Our 
laws ‘are discriminatory in their applica- 
tion toward them, criminal traps are set 
and 


cities and 


for them in business’ transactions 


when the plot matures, they are punish- 
which others have com- 


ed for the sins 
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mitted against them. For supposed of- 
fenses they are snatched from their homes 
and lynched without a semblance of legal 
proceedings. Cheap and_ disgraceful 
politicians have been riding into office 
over their helpless backs, bleeding from 
abuse for these many years; and all have 
turned a deaf ear to their dying groans. 
They have suffered, wept, prayed, but in 
vain. At last God has heard their cry 
and has come to their help. 


groes will be distributed and the more 
rapidly civilized. The North will become 
less white and more black. The South 
will become less black and more white. 
The advantage to both North and South 
will be mutual. 

Now, after this picture of conditions in 
the Southern States of America, why are 
non-Catholic paid to go 
among Catholic people who have no cause 
to esteem their services and refuse to ac- 


missionaries 


Baptising Day in the Colored Baptist Church. 


It is indeed time that life were per- 
ceptible in the hitherto torpid mass. 

The Negroes are leaving our State and 
the South in general in the hope of bet- 
tering the conditions under which they 
have toiled and over which they have no 
control for over a half-century. Though 
free, their attitude is that of free slaves. 
It is this condition that is driving them 
from us and the hope or promise of a 
better condition abroad that 
them on. 


is moving 


But the final result will be good. God 
is in the movement. It will prove a bless- 
ing to all parties concerned. Through it 
the race problem will be solved. The Ne- 


Ready to take a dip. 

cept them? Why do they go? Where- 
fore? What’s the guerdon? 

migrate to the North 
by the, hundreds of thousands because 
their treatment by white people in the 
South is Their 
exodus is leaving some towns almost de- 


“Negroes will 


becoming unbearable. 
serted, and many sections are suffering 
great losses because of the sudden scarci- 
ty of Negro labor. So permanent is the 
effect of the migration that if the 350,000 
Negroes who came North within the last 
year were offered good pay in their form- 
er home towns less than 10 per 
them would return.” 


cent of 
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These assertions were made Sunday by 
speakers at a Negro mass meeting at the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, 240 West 
Fortieth Street. The Rev. A. Clayton 
Powell, the pastor, said the Rev. A. L. 
James at Ocala, Fla., discovered last 
week that his entire parish had moved 
to New York. He followed them and is 
preparing to organize them in a church 
in Harlem. 


“In a parish in Georgia another Negro 
preacher found that thirty families had 
moved away in one week without his 
knowing it,” said Dr. Powell. “There is 
a moral reaction against ill treatment by 
the whites. The Negroes have at last 
become tired of reading signs, ‘Negroes 
and Dogs Not Admitted Here,’ or ‘This 
Car for Negroes Only.’ In the last twelve 
months the Negro movement northward 
has been cyclonic: The 350,000 Negroes 
who have left their Southern homes in 
that time caused an economic loss to their 
employers of at least $200,000,000. Yet, 


if these Negroes were asked to return on 
the basis of their Northern wages, not 
10 per cent of them would accept. They 
have come North to stay. 

“The negro problem is rapidly moving 
northward. It means that new efforts to 
educate and prepare the Né@gro for his 
new position in life must be devised.” 

Frederick R. Moore, editor of The Age, 
said that although the Negroés owned 
$2,000,000,000 worth of farmlands and 
implements, homes valued at $1,500,- 
000,000, and have two hunds¢dhillions in 
Southern banks, their gradual emigration 
northward was inevitable, “because of 
the brutal treatment at the hands of the 
whites.” “In Birmingham and Atlanta 
if a Negro woman tries on a hat or gloves 
in a store and does not buy them she will 
be insulted by the white clerk,” he said. 
“If a Negro steps on a streetcar on the 
end reserved for white people he will be 
knocked“off_by the conductor, The Ne- 
groes have no right® which tie whites 
feel bound to respect.” . 


From Our Correspondence Bag 


Very Glad to Help 


“I am very glad to send you another . 
dollar for two new subscribers for the 


CoLoRED MESSENGER. It is a little help 
for your good work and your Colored 
people.”—St. Louis. 


The Right Spirit 
“Here is one dollar for my own sub- 
scription and for someone else who might 
derive benefit from the C. M. if it is sent 
to him.”—Miss M. V. 


Poor in Means and Poor in Health, but 
Rich in God 
“I am sending you money for two sub- 
scriptions, and I am sorry I cannot do 
more. When I tell you that I am 75 years 
old, a poor old woman and have to work 
hard for my living, with poor health, you 
would wonder how I accomplish all I do 
for the missions, but God helps.” 
Mrs. E. M. G. 


A Most Worthy Cause 

“We received the COLORED MESSENGER 
and think it a very worthy cause to try 
to help the poor Colored people, who are 
more neglected than any other race. I 
think we want to live with them in heav- 
en, for God does not make any distinc- 
tion between white and black, so I think 
we ought to do our share at least and 
try to educate those in need.”—Miss M.K. 


Always Watching for the C. M. 

Here is a subscription for four years 
for my dear C. M: magazine. Send one 
of these copies extra to my address, that 
I can give it to some poor little girls in 
this city. Their mother is a widow and 
very poor. I always watch for my-C. M. 
I just love to read about the Negro mis- 
sions and I am proud to see the fine 
headway they are making. Much credit 
is due to the teaching Sisters in such 
success as you make.”—Yours, A. C.K. 
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Negro Soldiers 


In the Washington, (D.C.) Evening Star, 
James Croggen has written about Ne- 
groes in the Battle of New Orleans, and 
intimated that this was the first employ- 
ment of Negroes as soldiers in the Ameri- 
can army. Albert N. Seip immediately 
corrected Mr. Croggen, who is a noted 
archeologist and antiquarian, with the fol- 
lowing facts: 


“Referring to James Croggen’s state- 
ment that ‘judging from some of the 
muster rolls, where the word “Negro” 
appears with their names, there were not 
many such in the service, though the law 
was silent as to color.’ Bancroft, volume 
6, page 142, speaking of the battle of 
Monmouth, says: ‘So many histories omit 
to record that, of the “revolutionary 
patriots” who on that day periled life for 
their country, more than 700 black Ameri- 
cans fought side by side with the white.’ 
On page 300, same volume, the well in- 
formed historian rémarks: ‘The question 
of recruiting the army by the enlistment 
of black men forced itself on attention. 
The several’ states employed them as they 
pleased, and the slave was enfranchised 
by the service. Once Congress touched 
on the delicate subject; and in March, 
1779, it recommended Georgia and South 
Carolina to raise 3000 active, able-bodied 
Negro men, under thirty-five years of 
age; and the recommendation was coupled 
with a promise of a “full compensation 
to the proprietors of such Negroes for 
the’ property.” The resolution appears 
to have been adopted without opposition. 
North and South Carolina both having 
been represented in the committee that 
reported it. But South Carolina refused 
by great majorities to give effect to the 
scheme. Bancroft’s history is full of 
references to the part taken by Negroes 
as soldiers. in the Revolutionary War, 
both in the northern and southern cam- 


paigns, and judging from the difficulties 


Washington had in keeping and recruit- 
ing his army, and his well known senti- 
ments in favor of employing Negroes as 


soldiers, I have no doubt that many-such 
served and fought for our and their free- 
dom.” 

Thomas H. R. Clarke adds the follow- 
ing: 

“The diary of Baron von Clauser, a 
German army officer sent to this country 
by his government to report upon mili- 
tary activities, was published in part by 
the New York Herald a few years ago 
and contained, among other things, the 
following memorandum: 

“JI have visited Gen. Washington’s 
camp at White Plains to-day. He has 
20,000 troops under him, one-fourth of 
which are Negroes, and the best drilled 
and disciplined regiment in camp is a 
Rhode Island regiment, three-fourths of 
which are composed of Negroes. 

“In Livermore’s historical papers it 
can easily be discovered that provision 
was made by the legislature of several of 
the colonies, subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the camp at White Plains, for 
the recruiting of several more thousand 
black soldiers. 


“These facts, it would seem, dispose of 
the statement that ‘there were not many 
such in the service.’ 


“Whether this relatively large number 
of Negro soldiers under Gen. Washing- 
ton all served in mixed regiments I do 
not know, but in the battle of Rhode 
Island the Hessian mercenaries were de- 
feated with great loss of life by Negro 
soldiers operating in distinct units under 
Col. Greene (see George W. William’s 
“History of the Negro Soldier”). 


“We cannot forget, also, that it was a 
regiment of Haitian Negroes, serving 
under. the leadership of such men as 
Christophe and Dessalines, who after- 
ward figured prominently in Haitian af- 
fairs, which saved the colonial brigade 
from a severe defeat by a brilliant rear 
guard action in the retreat from Savan- 
nah. (See essay by T. G. Steward, 
former officer in United States Army, in 
his book entitled “The Negro Regular”).” 
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An American Negro Catholic Bishop : 


By Water F. McENTIRE (In the Lamp) 


The See of Panama is the oldest See 
on the American continent. The first 
church in the diocese was built in a tem- 
porary colony on the Atlantic side of the 
isthmus—Santa Maria de la Antiqura del 
Darien—early in the sixteenth century. 
The seat of the bishopric, however,’ was 
soon changed to old Panama, and no trace 
of the earlier settlement was left. The 
only thing remaining to mark the loca- 
tion of old Panama is the ruins of the 
tower of the church, sometimes called St. 
Augustine and sometimes St. Athanasius. 
The cathedral of the diocese at this time 
is located in the present (new) city of 
Panama and was built from the private 
purse of one of its bishops, and that man 
a Negro. This bishop was Rt. Rev. Fran- 
cisco Javier de Luna Victoria. One of 
the historians says that he was “the first 
bishop of Negro blood in America and 
probably of native birth to wear the 
mitre.” So far as our investigations have 
led us, it appears that he was the first 
bishop of American birth, and we have 
yet to find a record of another Negro bish- 
op in America. 


His Father a Charcoal Burner 


The father of Bishop Luna Victoria 
was a freed Negro slave who pursued the 
avocation of a charcoal burner, making 
his charcoal near Boca de la Reo Grande 
and peddling it on his back in the streets 
of Panama, as one there may see many 
Negroes still doing. 


This freed slave lived for no other pur- 
pose than to read and educate his son and 
offer him for the sacred ministry, and he 
saw his purpose accomplished. Luna Vic- 
toria was not only a man of virtue and 
learning, but a successful man of affairs 
as well. 

We read in the records that the Epis- 
copal See of Panama became vacant by 
the promotion of Bishop Juan de Sas- 
taeda to the See of Cuzco, Peru, and 
it having been offered to and refused by 
several members of religious orders, “the 
mitre fell upon the head of the priest 


- virtues.” 


Francisco Javier de Luna Victoria, , 
Negro, native of the country, who had 
ascended in the degrees of the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy by his merits and his 
The news of his nomination 
caused such a disappointment among the 
members of the Chapter of the Cathedra| 
that one of them said: “Is Luna Vic- 
toria the Bishop of Panama? Then | 
must go cut wood in the) mountains.” 
Surely, this worthy man was not moved 
to speak in this manner because Luna 
Victoria was a Negro, for there was no 
antipathy to Negroes then in the Church 
in the South American country, as we 
shall later point out. Luna Victoria was 
well received arid accepted by the people 
of Panama in those days when it was 
known as “a proud and wealthy city.” 


Transferred to Peru 


He took possession of the diocese on the 
15th of August, 1751. “The new prelate 
furnished at his own expense the cathe- 
dral and enriched it with jewels and 
precious vestments, placed the bells on 
the towers, and was transferred to the 
See of Trujillo, Peru, in 1759.” He con- 
tinued to furnish the money until the 
building was completed on the 3rd of 
December, 1760, “as may be read on the 
front of the same.” 

The See of Trujillo was established by 
Gregory XIII in 1577. The city was 
founded by Gonzalo Pizarro in 1536. 
Near the city lie the ruins of the Gran 
Chimu, known originally as Chan-Chan, 
being the title of the Indian sovereign 
who fell before the Incas—“one of the 
most stupendous monuments extant of 
departed civilization. From these ruins 
over $16,000,000 in gold were recovered 
by the Spaniards.” 

When Bishop Luna Victoria took charge 
of the diocese, Trujillo was a flourishing 
city of importance, and the Church was 
the possessor of a cathedral and a 
number of other institutions, including 
“a college founded there earlier than 
1621.” 
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given to the Church saints, the tecords of 
whose lives shine as the stars:/ St. To- 
ribio, St. Francis Solano, St. Rose of 
Lima and Blessed Martin de Porras, a 
colored man. 

And thus we discover again, as we 
have often done before, under a black 
skin, a pure soul, a kind heart and a 
brilliant mind, and we may be permitted 
to express that in our future historical 
rambles we may meet with this good 
bishop again and know him better. 


And here we may note the bse has ~ 


How Could It Be? 


Some people in this country, reading 
this article, still wonder how these “proud 
and wealthy cities’ could and would ac- 
cept a Negro bishop, but this will be 
made clear from the following statements 
drawn from histories of South American 
countries, written by non-Catholic auth- 
ors who describe our Church as “teaching 
a religion (sic) made up of the errors of 
Rome mixed with Negro and Indian su- 
perstitions.” 

In South American countries, race an- 


tagonisms or aloofness is non-existent.: 


There the conqueror and the conquered, 
the master and the slave, the white, the 
black, and the brown man have always 
worshiped on a footing of equality, and 
it is no doubt largely to this equalizing 
policy of the Church that the absence of 
race antagonism is due. There is just as 
much social inequality in South America 
as in any other country, but the dividing 
lines of the various ranks are drawn by 
wealth or poverty, by education or ignor- 
ance, by gentle or common breeding, as 
they are elsewhere—rarely, if ever, by 
color; the highest positions in the ;state 
and the professional community as well 
as in the Church are occupied by men 
of other blood than that of those of pure 
European descent. 

And what has been the moving cause 
to these conditions? The answer is easy. 
The Church has always sternly refused 
to countenance racial or social distinc- 
tions within her doors. 

God made all men in His image and 
likeness. 

The soul is black or white just as it is 
made so by its possessor, and not by the 
color of the individual’s skin. 


Items of Interest 


What I Saw 
By May SINCLAIR 


“T shall never become a Catholic,” 
writes Miss May Sinclair in her new 
book, “A Journal of Impressions in Bel- 
gium.” Womanlike, however, she immedi- 
ately adds: “But if I do, it will be because 
of the cure of Melle, who turned our new 
motor ambulance into a sanctuary after 
a French soldier had baptized it with his 
blood. The soldier was mortally wounded. 
He was lifted in first, very slowly and 
gently. The curé climbed in after him, 
carrying the Host. He knelt there while 
the blood from the wounded head oozed 
through the bandages and through the 
canvas of the stretcher to the floor and 
the skirts of his cassock. We waited. 
There was no ugly haste in the Supreme 
Act; the three mortal moments that it 
lasted (it could not have lasted more) 


were charged with immortality, while the 
curé remained kneeling in the pool of 
blood.... I have never seen, I never shall 
see, anything more beautiful and more 
gracious than the soul that appeared in 
his lean dark face and in the straight, © 
slender body under the black soutane. In 
his simple, inevitable gestures you saw 
adoration of God, contempt for death, and 
uttermost compassion.” 

Miss Sinclair’s book is a record of her 
experiences with a field ambulance corps, 
compiled froma diary which she managed 
to keep. 


Poor Wounded Soldier 

This pretty story of a Belgian child ap- - 

pears in a recent book: “A Little House 

in War Time.” The writer tells it in a 
few touching words: 

A Belgian babe of two, a dimpled, 

radiant creature, seemingly untouched by 
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the storm which had flung her from her 
own luxurious nursery into a bare Eng- 
lish lodging, was found, two days after 
her arrival in exile, kissing and talking 
to the little crucifix which hung round 
her neck. Her mother bent to listen. 

“Dear Jesus!” the child was saying, 
“poor wounded soldier!” 

An Easy Job 

From the Catholic Union and Times. 


Former Governor Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, always takes great delight in 
telling the following story: He attended 
the dedication of a public building at. 
which were present a number of elemen- 
tary school pupils. By way of giving his 
youthful audience an object lesson in 
various forms of patriotic service, the 
Governor pointed to his military aide, 
who was in a gold-laced uniform, and 
asked: “Who is this man?” 

“He is a soldier.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Fights for his country. 

“Who am I.” 

“The Governor.” 

“What do I do?” 

“Nothing,” chorused the children, who, 
incredible as it may seem, en not been 
coached beforehand. 


” 


His Best Girl 


His mother. Sometimes he calls her 
‘“‘mudder,” sometimes her little name: is 
“muz.” Sometimes he can only curl his 
tongue around her name and produce 
something that sounds like the language 
of Far-Away Land and might be “mur- 
ver.” Sometimes és the soft Southern 
“mammy,” and the little Westerner says 
“Mama” short and quick. 

And of all wonder-looks that artists 
try to catch and cannot—the looks they 
paint at and rave over and dream in the 
night of arriving at—wonderest look of 
all is the divine one that a little chap be- 
stows on his “best girl.” It calls out his 
dimples and the gleams in his eyes; it 
shouts: “I love you!” it whispers: “I 
think you’re the beautifullest lady there 
is;” it sings: “I believe everything you 
say,” and it dazzles, and adores, and 


”? 


caresses, and gloats, and covers her face, 
that he will remember in after life on the 
other side of the world as being made of 
velvet to his baby touch, with a look of 
blinding faith. 

His best girl of yesterday, and. this 
day, and to-morrow—his mother. 


Up-to-date Religion 

Charles Rann Kennedy, playwright, in 
the New York Times, pays his respects 
to a large element in American life: “In 
the first place, the ‘progressive’ Chris- 
tians are great connoisseurs of heresy; 
they simply love any new sort of blas- 
phemous philosophy, whether it comes 
out of Germany or Upper Tooting. They 
love to try to assimilate all the new mad 
and wicked ideas and graft them on 
Christianity. I suppose it’s their idea of 
making the Lord up to date and attract- 
ive. They try to engrave pretty patterns 
on the Rock of Ages.” 


Didn’t Mean to 


A little child, with the impetuous 
clumsiness of childhood, broke’ a china 
plate. Her eyes filled with quick tears, 
but they were seen and understood. “‘Moth- 
er knows you didn’t mean to,” came a re- 
assuring voice, and the little one was 
comforted. 

Often and often we shall blunder in our 
lives, and sometimes the blunders will 
mean a cruel loss for some one. Well for 
us if we can feel, when the remorse is 
keenest, “God knows I didn’t mean to.” 


Saas 


Communion is the test of Catholicity. 
There was a time when a man could hang 
on the skirts of the Church by going to 
Confession and Communion once a year— 
at Easter tima That law still stands, 
and a good many are still merely Easter 
Catholics. But there is a mighty army 
of others. Thousands of Catholics in this 
country receive Communion every day. 
Other thousands there are who approaci 
the Holy Table at least once a week. These 
people will be found to be living strictly i 
accord with the teachings of the Churc! 
and the earnest desire of the Pontiff.— 
The Catholic Sun. 


*” 


INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 
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the storm which had flung her from her 
own luxurious nursery into a bare Eng- 
lish lodging, was found, two days after 
her artival in exile, kissing and talking 
to the little crucifix which hung round 
her neck. Her mother bent to listen. 
“Dear Jesus!” the child was saying, 
“poor wounded soldier!” 


An Easy Job 


From the Catholic Union and Times. 


Former Governor Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, always -takes great delight in 
telling the following story: He attended 
the dedication of a public building at 
which were present a number of elemen- 
tary school pupils. By way of giving his 
youthful audience an object lesson in 
various forms of patriotic service, the 
Governor pointed to his military aide, 
who was in a gold-laced uniform, and 
asked: “Who is this man?” 

“He is a soldier.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Fights for his country.” 

“Who am I.” 

“The Governor.” 

“What do I do?” 

“Nothing,” chorused the children, who, 
incredible as it may seem, had not been 
coached beforehand. 


His Best Girl 

His mother. Sometimes he calls her 
“‘mudder,”” sometimes her little name is 
“muz Sometimes he can only curl his 
tongue around her name and produce 
something that sounds like the language 
of Far-Away Land and might be “mur- 
ver.” Sometimes it’s the soft Southern 
“mammy,” and the little Westerner says 
“Mama” short and quick. 

And of all wonder-looks that artists 
try to catch and cannot—the looks they 
paint at and rave over and dream in the 
night of arriving at—wonderest look of 
all is the divine one that a little chap be- 
stows on his “best girl.” It calls out his 
dimples and the gleams in his eyes; it 
shouts: “I love you!” it whispers: “I 
think you’re the beautifullest lady there 
is;” it sings: “I believe everything you 
say,” and it dazzles, and adores, and 


? 


caresses, and gloats, and covers her fac... 
that he will remember in after life on the 
other side of the world as being made «f 
velvet to his baby touch, with a look cf 
blinding faith. 

His best girl of yesterday, and th - 
day, and to-morrow—his mother. 


Up-to-date Religion 
Charles,Rann Kennedy, playwright, i) 
the New York Times, pays his respect. 
to a large element in American life: “1, 
the first place, the ‘progressive’ Chris- 
tians are great connoisseurs of heresy: 
they simply love any new sort of blas 
phemous philosophy, whether it come. 
out of Germany or Upper Tooting. They 
love to try to assimilate all the new mad 
and wicked ideas and graft them on 
Christianity. I suppose it’s their idea of 
making the Lord up to date and attract- 
ive. They try to engrave pretty patterns 
on the Rock of Ages.” 


Didn’t Mean to 


A little child, with the impetuous 
clumsiness of childhood, broke a china 
plate. Her eyes filled with quick tears, 
but they were seen and understood. “Moth- 
er knows you didn’t mean to,” came a re- 
assuring voice, and the little one 
comforted. ‘ 

Often and often \we shall blunder in our 
lives, and sometimes the blunders will 
fnean a cruel loss for some one. Well for 
us if we can feel, when the remorse is 
keenest, “God knows I didn’t mean to.” 


Was 


Communion is the test of Catholicity. 
There was a time when a man could hany 
on the skirts vf the Church by going t 
Confession and Communion once a year- 
at Easter time. That law still stands 
and a good many are still merely Easte 
Catholics. But there is a mighty arm 
of others. Thousands of Catholics in thi 
country receive Communion every da: 
Other thousands there are who approac 
the Holy Table at least once a week. The: 
people will be found to be living strictly i 
accord with the teachings of the Churc 
and the earnest desire of the Pontiff. 
The Catholic Sun. 


How to Help the Missions 


We are often asked about our needs and 
how people with limited means can help in 
our mission work among the colored. For 
their information we give a few hints, that 
will be welcome to our benefactors. 


1. The greatest help given the missions is 
fervent prayer for the spread of God's 
kingdom among the colored race. 


2, By subscribing to The Colored Messenger 
Get your friends to subscribe. Offer to 
pay for subscriptions to be sent where 
the magazine will do most good. 


3. By sending us donations for the many 
needs of the missions. 


Some of these needs are: 


The upkeep of the school, which is the 


feeder for the congregation. 50 cents will 


pay for the expenses of a day scholar for 
a whole month. $5.00 for a whole year. 


It takes $8.00 per month to provide for 4 
mission pupil that boards at the mission, or 
$72.00 per year. 


$20.00 will pay for the salary of one 
teacher for a month. ‘There are repairs 
and improvements on the buildings, not to 
speak of the ‘erection of new ones much 
needed, 


4. By helping our churches and chapels 
to adorn their walls and make them at- 
tractive and fitting temples of the Al- 
mighty. Vestments, sacred vessels, altar 
linen, altar boys’ supplies, statues, etc. 
are always welcome in the poor missions. 


5. There are theorphans so numerous and 
the poor who “are always with us,” 
that look to the priest for assistance in 
their helplessness. Hundreds of poor chil- 
dren are almost day and night on the 
streets of our southern cities, because 
they either have no parents and no one 
to care for them, or their parents have to 
toil 12 hours a day and have no time to 
look after them. These children ought to 
be in school, that they may learn how to 


‘ become useful citizens, but they have not 
the clothes or the shoes, or not even the 
few cents to buy their books. 


You see, dear reader, the field of chari- 
ty for the negro missions is almost as 
wide as the firmament. 


6. By becoming a special benefactor. 


7.By remembering the negro missions in 
your last will and testament—Form of 

bequest, which. may be used: 
I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 


“The Catholic Educational Institute of 


Jackson, Miss.” (legal title) 
or 


ae 
(In this place state the amount 


of money and where it is deposited; if 
real estate, describe the propery and 
where located) to be used and’ expended 
for the appropriate object of the said or- 


ganization. 


Remember that no part of the country is 
suffering as much as Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, because the people of the black 
belt have not had a paying crop for the 
last 3 years on Account of the ravages of 
the boll weevil. The times are hard and 
the needs of the missions great. 


Spiritual Advantages: 


All who help our negro missions will 
share in the Holy Masses of 800 priests, 
the good works, prayers and Holy Com- 
munions of over 2000 lay Brothers and 
students of the Society of the Divine 
Word and of about 800 Mission Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost. Every week 12 Holy 
Masses are said for the living and 12 for 
the dead benefactors. Special prayers 
are offered by the missionaries and the 
colored benefactors 
daily and on Sundays and at the “Holy 


Hour” on Thursday nights. 


children for their 


May God bless the cheerful giver ! 


When in Need 


ofa 


Chalice, Ciborium, Ostensorium or 

Vestments, Albs, Surplices, etc., as al- 

so) good Catholic Literature on any 
bject. always address 


Benziger Brothers 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Marks Rothenberg Co. 


Invite You 


To inspect their large varied stocks of good 
reliable merchandise. We lay particular 
stress upon quality. 

Dry Goods, Clothing, Ladies’ Ready to 
Wear, Shoes, Carpets, Rugs, Draperies 
etc. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


‘A Beverage Superior to Any 
on the Market” 


Made from Pure Healthful Grape Juice 
In Bottles 5c wherever Soft Drinks are 
sold 


DRINK 


SPARKLING 


ODICY 


NATURALLY GOOD 
NON-ALCOHOLIC . 


Meridian Steam Bottling Co. 


J. E. CROSS, Prop. 


Use Gas for 
Cooking 


. IT HAS NO EQUAL 


way Co. 


Meridian, Miss. 


| Established as : 
The Will & Baumer Company 
The Candle Manufacturers 


| Syracuse, New York 


Only Makers of the Famous Purissima, Cardinal 
and Altar Brand Candles and Genuine Vigil Ligi:ts 


Branches: New York : Chicago : Boston 


Trade 


Where you can yet Style and Quality--Work- 
manship-Value 


UP-TO-DATE SERVICE 


WINNER KLEIN & CO. 


Meridian, Miss. 


The Choir Manual 
For Cathedral and Parish 


Church—Juvenile or 
Adult Choirs 


In accordance with the Motu pro- 

prio. Compiled with a view to 

meet the principal requirements 
of the ecclesidstical year. 


CONTENTS 


*Asperges me; “Vidi aquam; *Missa de Angelis (10 
Ceatis duphitibes Vill); Un Unison Mase (E. J. Biede:- 
mann); *Reyuiem and Libera; *Vespers: Of the 
Sundays; for feas's of the Bi. Virgin Mars: a the 
Dead; *Vesper Hymns for the principal feas 
at ee ee v.M.; 513 Venper Pasaln 


Meridian Light & Rail-| = Sewetsmanse ms Fin He 


; B. -¥. M 
the Dheedag ohthe Fetes *For Holy Saturday, Etc 


*Chants according to the Vatican ver- 
gion. 

Edition containing Vocal Part only, Cloth, .80 n+! 

Organ Accompaniment, $2.00 net 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
New York 


Fourth Avenue and Eighth Stre«t 
(Astor Place 
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NOTICE TO READERS: When you finish reading this magazine place a one cent stamp on 
this notice, hand same to me No employee and it will be placed in the hands of our 
soldiers or sailors at the front 


single Copy: 15 Cents Subscription Per Year: 50 Cents 


0 wrapping, no address.—A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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The Message 


Toombs and the Negro 
The White oe 


From Our Correspondence Bag 


Topics Concerning the Negro Missions: By Rev. P. J. Wendel, S. V. D. 
The Relations of the Church to the Colored People 
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) 
“Glory to God in the highest and peace on earth fo men of good will.” 


‘If the number and the resources of the missions are increased, we may hope, by the grace of 
God, that the twentieth century will be the century of the Sacred Heart, to whose feet will be 
gathered in, the nations that still sit in the shadow of infidelity and death.” 

—Rev. Hilarion Gil, S. J. 

“Thousands have gone to the North, and still many more thousands are raising their hands 
to the North to send them priests, Sisters and schools.’ N.N. _ 

“There are still people that believe the Negro has no soul. The question was asked one of 
our Sisters the other day by a lady, and the answer was: “A soul as dear to Almighty God as 
your own, Madam.” 

“‘What we want is to be shown, not his defects, of which we are too conscious, but his merits, 
to which we are too blind.” W. F. McIntire on the Negro. 

“For he that is merciful, shall be their shepherd, and at the fountain of waters he shall give 
them drink.” 

“The Church knows no color line in the house of God, and any man who tries to lay one 
down is not a true Catholic.” W. F. McIntire. 
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It was during the Civil War and right 
after it, that the Negro was emancipated 
from slavery unto the liberty of human 
beings and it seems to be now over 60 
years after Lincoln’s famous proclamation, 
that also during a war, the Great World 
War, the Negro is throwing off the shack- 
les of slavery. He is following the gen- 
eral trend of the world for liberty: politi- 
cal and educational and social. He is de- 
termined to have it and no power on 
earth can stem the tide, because it is his 


divine right, the irresistible, natural de- 
sire of his heart. 


Our Chance 


The Negro is looking for an education, 
he is striving to put himself into the 
right relation between his Maker and him- 
self, he is grasping the opportunity for 
that wherever he can get it. He is 
looking for schools to raise his children, 
who are destined to be a vital factor in 
our nation’s future life. 


We remember the time when we could 
hear. from the lips of the less educated 
class: “I ar’nt gwine to have no edrca- 
tion, as long as I know how to make a 
dollar, I am~ gwine satisfied.” These 
times are passing fast and the emigra- 
tion has brought out the slogan in the 
South: “You must be educated to make 
a decent living.” Many of the uneducated 
ones who left for the North have made sad 
experiences and have obtained only in- 
ferior jobs. These are the ones who have 
taught those at home a lesson.” The Ne- 
gro North and South thirsts for an edu- 
cation. He takes it wherever he gets it. 
If it happens to be religious or irreligious, 
Masonic or Mormon, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, he takes it as long as it is offered 
to him in an attractive way. The conse- 
quence will be that he is moulding his 
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mind accordingly: religious or irreligious, 
Catholic or Protestant. 

Here lies a vast field for a philanthro- 
pist to take an active part in the shaping 
of the future of a race. Give us the means 
and the Catholic Church: will perform al- 
most miracles and within the next three 
decades create a strong Catholic Colored 
people. 


Small News 


All the priests and Sisters in our mis- 
sions wish our friends and benefactors a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. May the Infant give us the grace 
to make many conversions to our holy 
Faith and our benefactors in return for 
their benefactions eternal life. “O Lord, 
give all those who do us good for Thy 
Name’s sake eternal life. Amen. 

We call the attention of our readers in 
arranging their Christmas gifts, to look 
over the inside back cover of the C. M. 
which explains the various ways our 
friends can help the missions. It is good 
reading for poor and rich. 

We are condoling with the Colored 
Catholics of Mater Dolorosa Church 
Pascagoula, Miss., who lost their beautiful 
church and rectory in a fire recently. 

Newspapers reported the other day, 
that this war has made 30,000 new mil- 
lionaires in America. Are you one of 
them? We are decidedly not, because 
the war had the opposite influence on us, 
it made us poorer than ever. 

Why the Negro leaves the South. The 
city in which we live appropriated last 
year $69,000 for the city schools. Half 
of the population is black and still only 
$9000 of this money was used for the 
Colored schools. 

If we do not provide high schools and 
colleges for our Colored Catholic girls and 
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boys, we will be heavy losers in our great 
investment in elementary schools. The 
Protestant college and high-school banker 
will reap the cream of our harvest. This 
is a serious business proposition for our 
Colored Catholic missions. Think it over. 
. A conversation we overheard the oth- 
er day between a white man and a Ne- 
gro had the following course: White 
man: “John, they are taking now also 
niggars for the war and they will soon 
come and get you. “Why, boss, I didn’t 
think that they would allow us to kill 
white men.” 

Soon we are again on the threshold of 
a new year and we would like to express 
the wish of several priests in the Col- 
ored work, that the year 1918—say next 
summer vacation—may see a national 
convention of all those interested in this 
work. There is no reason why all of us, 
who work for the same great purpose, 
should stand so much apart from each 
other. Why can there not be an ex- 
change of ideas and methods? Even if 
the convention would serve no other pur- 
pose but the mutual inspiration, it will 
have done immeasurable good and will 
have given a new impetus to some _that 
have grown grey and weary in the field. 

Commenting on the “Missionary Bu- 
reau” at our headquarters in Techny, IIl., 
the “Our Colored Missions,” N. Y., have 
the following to say: “As the Fathers are 
busily engaging themselves throughout 
the South and many of their parishes. are 
the mort progressive in Negro evangel- 
ization, ‘we may hope that a great many 
neophytes will be sent through the Mis- 
sionary Bureau to the section which is 
our special care.” 

The same monthly expresses in its 
September issue our heart’s long cherish- 
ed desire and wish: It says: “There is 
no orphanage in the whole of Mississippi 
for Colored children. The Negro popula- 
tion of the state is upwards of a million. 
There is no doubt that many destitute chil- 
dren are lost to salvation, because there 
is no refuge to which they might be com- 
mitted, where the grace of baptism would 
be administered. Here may be another 
opportunity to some charitably disposed 
Catholic with abundant means to rescue 
from perdition children thrown upon the 


\put into practice a 


unkind sustenance of a grudging public.” 

“But there is neither east nor west, 
border nor breed nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to 
face, though they come from the ends 
of the earth.”—Kipling. 

The special predilection for being a 
preacher of the old time darkey is told in 
the life of Booker T. Washington. He 
met, on a hot day in Jujy, an old man 
in the cotton field, who was thus praying 
to the Lord: “O Lawd, de cotton am so 
grassy, de work am so hard, and de sun 
am so hot, dat I believe dis darkey am 
called to preach.” 

We don’t doubt that President Wilson 
meant what he said in one of his memor- 
able addresses: “The man who seeks to 


divide man from man, group from group 
and interest from interest is striking, at 
the very heart of America.” This theory 
bring about a 
fine harmony between’the races of our 
land. #4 

It looks as such, but it is not an im- 
pertinent question to ask: “Is the unity 
of White and Colorei Catholics only the 
communion of Saints or is it more?” 

In “The Episcopal Church and _ the 
Color Line” we read that Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown, Episcopl Bishop of 
Kansas, calls the mixture of Negro and 
White a mess of Anglo-Afro-pottage. The 
Rev. gentleman has a queer conception 
of race prejudice saying: “It is a divine- 
ly implanted instinct for the preservation 


-of racial integrity, neither a white man’s 


country, such as the U. S., nor a white 
man’s church, such as the Episcopal 
church, can afford the Negro the oppor- 
tunity of self-government, which is abso- 
lutely essential to the development of a 
people.” 


\ 
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The Colored race has a black Billy Sun- 
day, a regular sure enough Billy Sun- 
day slang, actions, vim and eloquence with 
a punch. In order that no one may be 
mistaken ag to the identity of the two 
notables the man of the Hamitic race is 
known as “Black Billy Sunday.” Billy 
of Philadelphia must take care, lest his 
laurels be taken from him and it may be 
well for the former ball player to origin- 
ate some more funny phrases and stunts 
to keep his record clear. The right name 
of Black Billy is Rev. Dr . J. Gordon of 
California. 

It is a very gratifying fact to know 
that the Colored papers have not tried to 
defend the riotous acts of the Negro sol- 
diers that “shot up” Houston the other 
day. These soldiers were false to their 
uniforms and also false to their race. 


Their criminal outrage will tend to make ° 


people forget the cia work of other Ne- 
gro soldiers. 

No doubt the Negro race as a whole is 
yet a stranger to the benign influence 
and the.truths of our holy faith. 

“The Colored Harvest” in a recent issue 
bears witness to our assertion in our last 
editorial: “The Negro Exodus and the 
Church”: “The Negro exodus to the North 
has affected many of our Southern mis- 
sions. The harvest of past years of labor 
should not be lost. It is well to bear in 
mind that God attaches much to human 
endeavor even in His own work. God can 
work without us, but He rather prefers to 
work with us.” 

We have just received Bulletin No. 39, 
the report of the Department of the In- 
terior on Negro education. In Volume 
II, p. 370, we read of St. Mary’s, Vicks- 
burg; Miss.: “A good school with com- 
mercial course for advanced pupils. The 
teachers are thorough in classroom work 
and in discipline. The recommendation is 
“that teacher training be introduced.” 

Holy Ghost Institute, Jackson, Miss., 
p. 355: “*The grades are well taught, the 
discipline is good. The grounds and build- 
ings are well kept.” Recommendation: 
“That manual training and gardening be 
made part of the regular course.” 

St. Joseph’s Institute, Meridian, Miss., 
p. 362: “A well managed school. The 
school-work covers 9 (1914) grades with 


instruction in cooking, sewing and gar- 
dening. The grounds are well kept and 
the buildings in good condition.” Recom- 
mendation: “That this work be encouraged . 
and extended.” 


St. Bartholomew’s Institute, Little Rock, 
Ark.: “Religious interest is strong in this 
school, attendance 153.” 


Sacred Heart Institute, Gresiviile, 
Miss.: A good day school. Neatness, order 
and religious instruction were emphasized. 
Two brick buildings and good classroom 
equipment.” | Recommendation: That 
this good work be encouraged by the de- 
nomination. That manual training and 
gardening be made part of the regular 
course.” 


The latest report of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum at Normandy, Mo., conducted by 
the Oblates of Providence, which we re- 
ceived a few days ago, would be a reve- 
lation to many, that hear and see little 
of the Colored work. St. Francis’ is one 
of the best institutions of its kind in the 
country. Write to the Mother Superior 
for a copy. We are informed that the 
new bishop of Charleston, S. C., has se- 
cured these splendid Sisters for the Col- 
ored work in his diocese. 


Not very seldom Catholic traveling 
salesmen, who pass through the sections 
of our missions, take the opportunity 01 
paying us a visit. They are highly im- 
pressed with the work the Fathers 
and Sisters are doing and always unani- 
mously express the thought, that if more 
people had a chance to see these missions 
and if the work was better known, there 
would be a greater response to our calls 
for help to carry on the work of God. 


Again a Christmas full of blessings for 
you and us. Remember our children in 
these hard times and do not forget the 
poor missions in all your Christmas joy 
and happiness. 


Give as you would to the Master 
If you met His searching look: 
Give as you would of your substance 
If His hand your offering took. 
‘ Give as you would if an angel 
Awaited your gift at your door; 
Give as you would if tomorrow 
‘Found you, where waiting is o’er. 
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a A Few Minutes with the Missionary Ss 


St. Mary’s, Vicksburg, Miss. 

St. Mary’s Mission opened the session 
1917-18 with the unexpected high num- 
ber of 166 pupils on the first day. This 
breaks the record of all former sessions 
since the mission was established some ten 
years ago. 
pected as it was desirable. The constant 
increase up to the present makes the num- 
ber of pupils reach the high average of 
241. We aspire to do great things with 
such a nice lot of children. 

The Sisters, on their return from the 
North, were agreeably surprised at seeing 
their remodeled home nearly finished. 
Rev. P. J. Hoenderop, now pastor of the 
mission, is striving to complete the con- 
vent in all its details. He is confident 
that his former friends will not forget 
him and lend him a helping hand in meet- 
ing his expenses. ; 

Friday, Oct. 6, proved an eventful day 


for our mission. Among the 38 men draft- 


ed for the army was Rusp. Pitts, one of 
our Catholic boys. All the school chil- 
dren took part in a grand parade and 
St. Mary’s School brought up the rear, 


This number was as unex-. 


accompanied by their pastor, Father Hoen- 
derop. So the public could see for them- 
selves what great work the Catholic school 
is doing for the race. 


Holy Ghost Mission, Jackson, Miss. 

The steady migration of the Southern 
Negro to the North is bound to bring 
changes in the order of things. Laborers 
are becoming scarce in the South. Deal- 


‘ers, merchants, and manufacturers are fre- 


quently in difficulties as how to deliver 
their goods. If you have to do some 
repair work, it will take weeks to find a 
man to do the job. Who would have 
dreamed of such conditions a year ago? 

Our Mission, too, has been greatly af- 
fected by the exodus of our people to 
the Northern States. .About 70 per cent 
of our church members are gone. They 
were quick in selling their tew things, 
or rather in giving them away almost 
for nothing, to follow their friends to 
the land where they were told, they 
would find plenty of work and good pay. 

To judge from the letters they are 
sending home they seem to like it there. 
Yet, they also confess, that they do not 


‘feel at home in those large churches up 


North; that they miss the Rev. Father 
and the good Sisters to whom they were 
so much devoted. They also miss their 
schools which the charity of good Catho- 
lic people lately established in the larger 
cities of the South. And this is one of 
the reasons why some of them are com- 
ing back. They begin to realiz: the 


.good work the Catholic school is doing 


among the Negroes of the Seuth. This 
fact did not escape the attention of the 
public. As a consequence, we got more 
pupils than we expected. And what we 
considered a loss, turned out to be a 
gain. The enrollment at the opening of 
the new session proved to be larger thar 
that of any previous year. 

One of our teachers in the lower 
grades has now over 70 little children 
in regular attendance. And week by week 
their number will increase. Mother Pro- 
vincial at Techny, Ill., always willing to 
help the Colored Missions, was much 
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‘worried at how to bring relief to that 
Sister. Yet, blessed those who trust in 
the Lord. Happiness came to our little 
Convent the other day when the. good 
news was received that one more mission- 
ary Sister was on the way to assist them. 

Our _Agricultural department, which 
was stafted last year, is doing fine. We 
had an excellent corn crop. People 


thought it was the best that could be — 


seen in the surrounding country. Chil- 
dren are taking great interest in garden- 
ing, which is indeed one of the most prac- 
tical: branches to be taught them. We 
must not neglect to teach our Catholic 
children how to make their living. “First 
to live, then to philosophise.” We need 
more land to make it a sucess. Who is 
going to help support it? 

Our boys and girls, especially, our or- 
phan children, are praying to the Divine 
Infant that good. people may remember 
them at this holy season. War time 
makes the sufferings of these poor unfor- 
tunate children more acute. May there 
be many of those that are more blessed 
by Divine Providence who will send 
St. Claus to the Colored Mission with his 
gifts to gladden the hearts and make them 
sing: Glory to God in the highest.” 

Jackson’s Mission is sending best wishes 
for “A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year” to the readers of the COLORED 


MESSENGER. 


St. Joseph’s, Meridian, Miss. 


In spite of emigration and hard times 
St. Joseph’s had last September the finest 
opening in its history. The enrollment is 
well over 200 with a nice quota of 12 in 
the high school. God’s own time usually 
sets in when men least expect it. 

The school took in the annual Mississ- 
ippi Alabama Bi-state Fair and was judg- 
ed as the second best. éxhibit of all the 
Colored schools of the state, as far as they 
were represented, and the best of the city 
schools. The practical side of the exhibits 
telling of the work of the school sur- 
prised the public. There was dressmaking 
__several of the dresses made at the In- 
stitute were sold on the spot—domestic 
science, crocheting, fine needlework, draw- 
ing and ordinary schoolwork. Among the 


latter the handwriting of the pupils was 
a revelation to many, so that they hardly 
could believe, that it was done by the 
children. 


The brassband, though young, had some 
pleasant experiences, having been en- 
gaged to play at the Red Cross Carnival 
and Parade in the city and at the Newton 


LITTLE MYRTLE PARKER 
is a Faithful Catholic and a Regular Attendant of 
St. Joseph’s Institute 


County Fair. The boys are very proud of 
their achievements. We appealed last time 
for some more instruments for our band, 
but none have been sent to us thus far. 

St. Joseph’s has given two of the young 
men to the army, Mr. William Lawton 
and Mr. Ernest Hill, a nice percentage of 
the congregation. 
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With the school also the mission is in- 
creasing and -we have quite a few children 
and some grown people in the instruction 
class. The little mustard seed is sprout- 
ing. 

The students of the school have com- 
posed themselves an Institute yell, and 
have begged me to let the good readers of 
the C. M. know it so that they may see 
how much they love the school. They yell 
and sing it at any of the public and so- 
cial functions of the school. Here it is: 


S.J.I1—S.J.I. St. Joseph’s Institute 
My-My-My! 
You'll wish her and you'll watch her, 
You'll say she isn’t high, 
But she’ll be the school, bye and bye. 
Stop—look—listen! 
S-a-i-n-t J-o-s-e-p-h-’s — yes! 
C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C B-o-o-m! 

(Tune: My Little Girl) 


St. Joseph’s Institute, you know I love 

sees you, 

And I'll talk of you each day. 

St. Joseph’s Institute, you know I am 
striving 

And I'll help you on your way, 

I see the place from where you started 

And your efforts are so bold, 
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St. Joseph’s Institute, we see you rising 

And your height cannot be told. 

We wish our friends and benefactors a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 
and may they not forget God’s missions. 


St. Bartholomew’s, Little Rock, Ark. « 


The school-opening was very disap- 
pointing this year, and the look into the 
future a rather gloomy one; but the 
new pastor surely struck the right .key 
when. inspired by the idea, “It pays to 
advertise,” he undertook a campaign of 
advertising and boosting the school to 
the best in the short time allowed. To- 
day the school has recorded 167 chil- 
dren—about 20 more than last year— 
and the number is still increasing. 


The filial school St. Francis at Har- 
rington addition opened this year with 30 
children. God indeed rewarded the un- 
tiring zeal of the two Sisters who for 
over four years -rain or shine, hot or 
cold went every day to this\little place 
where the soil seemed to yield ‘no fruit in 
spite of all the efforts and the many sac- 
rifices. 


Little Rock seems to be a Verdun for 
the mission. The Protestants have in- 
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worried at how to bring relief to that 
Sister. Yet, blessed those who trust in 
the Lord. Happiness came to our little 
Convent the other day when the good 
news was received that one more mission- 
ary Sister was on the way to assist them. 

Our agricultural department, which 
was started last year, is doing fine. We 
had an excellent corn crop. People 
thought it was the best that could be 
seen in the surrounding country. Chil- 
dren are taking great interest in garden- 
ing, which is indeed one of the most prac- 

at branches to be taught them. We 
must not neglect to teach our Catholic 
children how to make their living. “First 
to live, then to philosophise.” We need 
more land to make it a sucess. Who is 
going to help support it? 

Our boys and girls, especially, our or- 
phan children, are praying to the Divine 
Infant that good people may rememver 
them at this holy season. War time 
makes the sufferings of these poor unfor- 
tunate children more acute. May there 
be many of those that are more blessed 
by Divine Providence who will send 
St. Claus to the Colored Mission with his 
gifts to gladden the hearts and make them 
sing: Glory to God in the highest.” 

Jackson’s Mission is sending best wishes 
for “A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year’ to the readers of the COLORED 
MESSENGER. 


St. Joseph’s, Meridian, Miss. 

In spite of emigration and hard times 
St. Joseph’s had last September the finest 
opening in its history. The enrollment is 
well over 200 with a nice quota of 12 in 
the high school. God’s own time usually 
sets in when men least expect it. 

The school took in the annual Mississ- 
ippi Alabama Bi-state Fair and was judg- 
ed as the second best exhibit of all the 
Colored schools of the state, as far as they 
were represented, and the best of the city 
schools. The practical side of the exhibits 
telling of the work of the school sur- 
prised the public. There was dressmaking 
—several of the dresses made at the In- 
stitute were sold on the spot—domestic 
science, crocheting, fine needlework, draw- 
ing and ordinary schoolwork. Among the 


latter the handwriting of the pupils wa 
a revelation to many, so that they hardl, 
could believe, that it was done by the 
children. 


The brassband, though young, had sony 
pleasant experiences, having been en.- 
gaged to play at the Red Cross Carnival] 
and Parade in the city and at the Newton 
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County Fair. The boys are very proud of 
their achievements. We appealed last time 
for some more instruments for our band, 


but none have been sent to us thus far.. 


St. Joseph’s has given two of the young 
men to the army, Mr. William Lawton 
and Mr. Ernest Hill, a nice percentage o! 
the congregation. 
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With the school also the mission is in- 
creasing and we have quite a few children 
and some grown people in the instruction 
class. The little mustard seed is sprout- 
ing. 

The students of the school have com- 
posed themselves an Institute yell, and 
have begged me to lef the good readers of 
the C. M. know it so that they may see 
how much they love the school. They yell 
and sing it at any of the public and so- 
cial functions of the school. Here it is: 


S.J. 1.—S. J. 1. 
My-My-My! 
You’ll wish her and you'll watch her, 
You’ll say she isn’t high, 
‘But she’ll be the school, bye and bye. 
Stop—look—listen! 
S-a-i-n-t J-o-s-e-p-h-’s — yes! 
C-C-C-C-C-C-C-C_ __B-o-o-m! 

(Tune: My Little Girl) 


St. Joseph’s Institute 


St. Joseph’s Institute, you know I love 
you, 

And I’ll talk of you each day. 

St. Joseph’s Institute, you know I am 
striving 


And I’ll help you on your way, 
I see the place from where you started 
.And your efforts are so bold, 
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St. Joseph’s Institute, we se2 you rising 

And your height cannot be told. 

We wish our friends and benefactors a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 
and may they not forget God’s missions. 


St. Bartholomew’s; Little Rock, Ark. 


The school-opening was very disap- 
pointing this year, and the look into the 
future a rather gloomy one; but the 
new pastor surely struck the right key 
when inspired by the idea, “It pays to 
advertise,” he undertook a egmpaign of 
advertising and boosting the’ school to 
the best in the short time allowed. To- 
day the school has recorded 167 chil- 
dren—about 20 more than last year— 
and the number is still increasing. 


The filial school St. Francis at dUar- 
rington addition opened this year with 30 
children. God indeed rewarded the un- 
tiring zeal of the two Sisters who for 
over four years rain cr shine, hot or 
cold went every day to this little place 
where the soil seemed to yield no fruit in 
spite of all the efforts and the many sac- 
riices. 

Little Rock seems to be a Verdun for 
the mission, The Protestants have in- 
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deed a well fortified position. The secret 
and non-secret societies, the well equip- 
ped schools and colleges, and last but not 
least, the bitter prejudice against all that 
is Catholic preached from the many pul- 
pits and instilled into the hearts of :the 
children in the schools are a strong bul- 
wark against the efforts of the Catholic 
missionary who tries to spre: the di- 
vine truth and the blessings of the Sac- 
raments among the Colored population of 
the Arkansas valley. But in spite of these 
difficulties the Church is growing. One of 
the members of the congregation told the 
writer of these lines, that she remembers 
well the time when there were not more 
than two Colored Catholics in Little Rock. 
Since this missiodn is started 108 have 
been baptized and at present the congre- 
gation numbers 103 members. 

All the stations of the missions of the 
Society of the Divine Word have com- 
fortable convents for the . Sisters, who 
work so hard in our schools, except Lit- 
tle Rock. Here the Sisters, have a 
schoolroom which has to accommodate 9 
Sisters, a small diningroom and a kitch- 
en. We must admire the patience and 
the heroic spirit of poverty of these Sis- 
ters, who uncomplainingly content them- 
selves as best they can in these poor ac- 
commodations. We wonder why not long 
ago a good home had been provided for 


them. It is the money question. May 
God arouse the liberality of kind bene- 
factors to help us to provide at least 
those accommodations which are of dire 
necessity. 

It is well for the friends of this mis- 
sion to know, that since September Rev. 
J. J. Steinhauer, S. V. D., who until then 
in charge of St. Mary’s, Vicksburg, has 
been placed in charge of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. 


Sacred Heart Mission, Greenville, 
Miss. 


Woe to the .poor missionary who has 
to build during the time of war! But I 
was compelled to do so to give our Sis- 
ters a new home. Last year they were 
so poorly accommodated that two Sis- 
ters had to sleep on the rear porch of the 
convent, as there was not room enough 
for all in their sleeping apartment. They 
had no separate dining, study and recrea- 
tion rooms and the one small room which 
served all these purposes was much too 
small. The chapel also was so small that 
it was impossible to place even.a little 
stove to heat it in winter. No wonder, 
therefore, that three of our Sisters took 
seriously sick at the end and one at the 
beginning of last school-year, and the 
doctor attributed the cause to poor ac- 
commodations. So there was no choice but 
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to provide the Sisteys with a larger and 
better home. It was then decided to do it 
in the cheapest way and put a second 
story on the old building. Now, as the 
remodeling and enlarging of the convent 
is. done, there is another problem to be 
solved and that is how to pay for it. 
True, the very generous donation of a 
kind benefactor covered over half of the 
cost of the addition, but the figures for the 

ding have run much higher than we 
first thought they would and, besides, the 
convent will have to be furnished by the 
mission. I hope that the one or other 
king benefactor will help us to pay the 
large debt that rests on the mission. I 


am, however, very glad that the Sisters © 


now have a comfortable home, because 


they still have many chances to practice 
a self-sacrificing spirit and to go it in bet- 
ter ways without undermining their health. 
Good and strong health is absolutely nec- 
essary to do any efficient work in the mis- 
sions. 

The Greenville school opened Oct. 1st. 
We feared that the number of children 
would fall below the mark of last year, 
as we had lost, on account of emigration, 
about thirty, and food prices are so high 
that many parents cannot. afford to send 
their children to private institutions. But 
already on the first school day so many 
new pupils came that they filled not only 
the vacancies of those who left but made 


the attendance the largest “we so far ever 
had. 
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Did you know that $5 will pay the expenses of a day scholar in our missions 


for one year? 


$8 those of a boarding student for: one month? 


And $20 the 


salary of a teacher for one month? Help the missions with one of these items as 
a present to the dear Infant in the crib. 
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deed a well fortified position. The secret 
and non-secret societies, the well equip- 
ped schools and colleges, and last but not 
least, the bitter prejudice against all that 
is Catholic preached from the many pul- 
pits and instilled into the hearts of the 
children in the schools are a strong bul- 
wark against the efforts of the Catholic 
missionary who tries to spre«l the di- 
vine truth and the blessings of the Sac- 
raments among the Colored population of 
the Arkansas valley. But in spite of these 
difficulties the Church is growing. One of 
the members of the congregation told the 
writer of these lines, that she remembers 
well the time when there were not more 
than two Colored Catholics in Little Rock. 
Since this mission is starte] 108 have 
been baptized and at present the congre- 
gation numbers 103 members. 

All the stations of the missions of the 
Society of the Divine Word have com- 
fortable convents for the Sisters, who 
work so hard in our schools, except Lit- 
tle Rock. Here the Sisters, have a 
schoolroom which has to accommodate 9 
Sisters, a small diningroom and a kitch- 
en. We must admire the patience and 
the heroic spirit of poverty of these Sis- 
ters, who uncomplainingly content them- 
selves as best they can in these poor ac- 
commodations. We wonder why not long 
ago a good home had been provided for 


them. It is the money question. May 
God arouse the liberality of kind bene 
factors to help us to provide at leas: 
those accommodations which are of dire 
necessity. 

It is well for the friends of this mis. 
sion to know, that since September Rey 
J. J. Steinhauer, S. V. D., who until then 
in charge of St. Mary’s, Vicksburg, has 
been placed in charge of St. Bartholo. 
mew’s. 


Sacred Heart Mission, Greenville, 
Miss. 


Woe to the .poor missionary who has 
to build during the time of war! But I 
was compelled to do so to give our Sis- 
ters a new home. Last year they were 
so poorly accommodated that two ‘ Sis- 
ters had to sleep on the rear porch of the 
convent, as there was not room enough 
for all in their sleeping apartment. They 
had no separate dining, study and recrea- 
tion rooms and the one small room which 
served all these purposes was much too 
small. The chapel also was so smail that 
it was impossible to place even a little 
stove to heat it in winter. No wonder, 
therefore, that three of our Sisters took 
seriously sick at the end and one at the 
beginning of last school-year, and the 
doctor attributed the cause to poor ac- 
commodations. So there was no choice but 
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to provide the Sisters with a larger and 
better home. It was then decided to do it 
in the cheapest way and put a second 
story on the old building. Now, as the 
remodeling and enlarging of the convent 
is done, there is another problem to be 
solved and that is how to pay for it. 
True, the very generous donation of a 
kind benefactor covered over half of the 
cost of the addition, but the figures for the 
building have run much higher than we 
first thought they would and, besides, the 
convent will have to be furnished by the 
mission. I hope that the one or other 
kind benefactor will help us to pay the 
large debt that rests on the mission. I 
am, however, very glad that the Sisters 
now have a comfortable home, because 
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they still have many chances to practice 
a self-sacrificing spirit and to do it in bet- 
ter ways without undermining their health. 
Good and strong health is absolutely nec- 
essary to do any efficient work in the mis- 
sions. 

The Greenville school opened Oct. Ist. 
We feared that the number of children 
would fall below the mark of last year, 
as we had lost, on account of emigration, 
about thirty, and food prices are so high 
that many parents cannot afford to send 
their children to private institutions. But 
already on the first school day so many 
new pupils came that they filled not only 
the vacancies of those who left but made 
the attendance the largest we so far ever 


had. 
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Did you know that $5 will pay the expenses of a day scholar in our missions 


for one year? 


$8 those of a boarding student for one month? 


And $20 the 


salary of a teacher for one month? Help the missions with one of these items as 
a present to the dear Infant in the erib. 
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Ss Biossstasfiom the Misaon Field: 


A Negro’s ‘Meditation 


This is the title under which the follow- 
ing affecting lines appeared in the last 
number of the Bulletin of the African 

Missions, issued by the White Fathers: 


One evening after supper I was walk- 
ing in my banana grove saying my beads, 
watching the heavens with its millions 
of stars and I thought: Heaven is far 
away—and far, far away in heaven is 
God, greater than King Mutu, greater 
than the King of “the English, greater 
than the Pope. And He, this great and 
good God, is thinking of me, Herman 
Mushomeza (catechist) of Nayanga. And 
I am neither a king nor a prince, but a 
simple man. How wonderful it is. Some 
day I shall see the king. He will look at 
me, and the next day he will not look at 
me. And this great God looks at me dur- 
ing the day when I am working and at 
night when I am asleep. When I speak 
to Him, He hears me. I speak like a 


aries to instruct me, 


child and-He hears, and if I speak non- 
sense, still He hears. How wonderful. 
And He lets me want for nothing. It 
is for my sake that Sia chaken the bananas 
grow, that He sends the rain, that He 
makes the sun shine. And He likewise 
takes care of: my soul; once He died for 
me on the cross, and He has sent mission: 
At first I did not 
want to believe in Him. How foolish I 
was. But the missionaries have opened 
my eyes, and I believed and was baptized. 
And Jesus Christ nourishes me with His 
blood, though I am not a prince but a sim- | 
ple man. And I said to myself: I must 
love this great God, since He has so loved 
me. My heart was on fire and, as it were, 
stifled in my bosom. I was drunk with 
the thought that this great God loves me, 
who am so little. I.cried aloud in my joy 
and ran towards the house and grasped 
my wife by the arm, exclaiming: “Agnes © 
we must love God much because He has 
loved us so much.” But Agnes did not 


» know’ what was the matter and said, look: 


ing. closely at me: “Husband, you dre 
mad.” And it is true; I am mad with the 
love of God. 


The Rev. James M. Hayes writes in “The 
Sisters’ College Messenger :” 

We have received a few letters and 
thank God, they are very few, from people 
who tell us that, because of other demands, 
they are unable to do anything for the — 


Catholic Sisters’ College. Down in Miss- 
issippi there is a little Colored girl, Jessie 
Robinson, who recently joined the Sisters’ 
College League. Her teacher tells us how 
Jessie became a member. 


Rev. FATHER HAYES: 

Kindly accept one dollar as a contribu- 
tion to the Sisters’ College Fund. It has 
been donated by Jessie Robinson, of Jack- 
son, Miss., who saved it from her nickels 
and pennies. We wish we could do more 
for you among the Colored, but they have 
suffered so much from the storm and cy- 
clone. . 

Respectfully, 
SISTER TIBURTIA, 
Superior, Jackson, Miss. 
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Toombs and the Negro 

Discussing in its broader aspects the re- 
cent silent parade of the thousands of 
Negroes in New York, as a protest against 
the recent Illinois outrage, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal recalls a story of Robert 
Toombs as proof that both the Negro’s 
personality and his antecedents commend 
him to generous treatment. 

Toombs, as is well known, was a fire- 
eater and infected with Southern preju- 
dices. He was in full sympathy with the 
Southern thought of his day on the Negro 
question. He did not believe in racial 
political equality. But he believed the 
Negro was entitled to justice and pro- 
tection. 

It was this feeling which led him to go 
to the rescue of a poor Negro in Atlanta, 
who was charged with murder. He was 
in the courtroom when the case was called. 
He believed he recognized the accused and 
questioned him. “Are you, not Tom Gar- 
trell?” he asked. The prisoner said he 
was. 

Thereupon Toombs said he would take 
the case and ordered the clerk to put him 
down as counsel. The State witnesses 
made a circumstantial case against the 
prisoner and then the defense put on the 
witnesses without evidently making much 
impression on the jury. ; 

Suddenly prov stopped the taking 
‘of testimony and ‘majestically addressing 
the court and jury said: 

May it please your honor, and may it 
please you gentlemen of the jury: At the 
battle of Gettysburg, when Gen. Pickett’s 
charge had been repulsed, a Confederate 
Colonel, severely wounded, was left upon 
the field. The Federals were raking the 
ground with their batteries and no soldier 
dared to return for his leader. 

At that moment a black form was seen 
to move forward through the Confederate 
lines, and in spite of the lead and iron 
hail, he rushed to the wounded officer. 
He took him in his arms tenderly and 
carried him back to safety. That Colonel 
was my brother. A hero who could do that 
at Gettysburg cannot be a murderer. 
Stand up, Tom, and open your shirt. 

The prisoner rose, opened his shirt and 
showed the scar of the wound which mark- 
ed his heroic devotion to his master. Not 


another word did the brilliant orator ut- 
ter. He submitted the case to the white 
jury before him and without leaving their 
seats they rendered the verdict of not 
guilty. 


THE WHITE ROSEBUD 


It was the first Thursday, and a busy 
morning it had been for Father Ryan, 
for even in the far South the Negroes. 
were accustomed to practice the Nine Fri- 
days to the Sacred Heart. 

Not till the midday Angelus struck, did 
the priest: leave the confessional, and as 
he knelt at the end of the church for a 
few moments, footsteps on the gravel 
outside told him that possibly another 
penitent would detain him still longer. 
On the footsteps came, till they stopped 
in the porch. The priest turned his head 
and his gaze met a pair of dark eyes be- 
longing to a little girl of about four or 
five. The child was a stranger to him, 
but he remembered having seen her in 
the grounds adjoining the presbytery gar- 
den. Father Ryan beckoned to her, and 
she obeyed his sign. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Rosebud,” was the reply, and then she 
added: “Nurse fell asleep, so I got through 
the hedge in your garden and comed here.” 

‘Will mother not be anxious about you?” 

The pretty face clouded, as with a 
dreary sigh she answered: 

“Mother died when we lived in the other 
house, and, I is so lonely.” 

Her eyes filled with thears and the rosy 
ips quivered piteously. Father Ryan 
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with great haste turned the conversation 
by suggesting that she should dine with 
him. 

The invitation was graciously declined. 
Rosebud said she would rather stay where 
she was. ; 

“Who is that?” she asked suddenly point- 
ing to a statue of the Sacred Heart. © 

“That is Jesus,” was the answer. “Would 

you like to go nearer to Him?” 

' Rosebud agreed to the proposal immedi- 
ately, and together they walked to the 
top of the chapel, the child all the time 
repeating the name “Jesus,” as if she 
had heard it for the first time. That she 
might have a better view, the priest raised 
her in his arms, and long and earnestly 
Rosebud looked at the statue, examining 
every little detail. ~° 

“Why is He holding out His hand?” 
she whispered, after a long silence. “What 
does He want me to give Him?” 

“He wants your heart, Rosebud,” said 
Father Ryan; then, seeing how puzzled 
she looked, he added. “He wants you to 
love Him so much that you will give Him 
whatever you love best.” 

Rosebud considered for a minute, and 
then she said decidedly, “I love flowers 
best; I’ll bring Jesus some.” 

There was another long pause, and then 
the child, pointing to the wounded Heart, 
asked, “Who hurt Him? Oh! who hurt 
Him so sore?” 

“The Jews did,” Father Ryan answered 
her. 

The thought excited her so dreadfully 
that Father Ryan had to assure her he 
believed her, and to prevent another out- 
break told her it was time for them to 
. go. 
“First let me kiss Him,” she pleaded. 
Father Ryan lifted her up to the level 
of the Sacred Heart, The tiny arms were 
twined around the sacred neck, and as the 
pretty lips were pressed against the open 
wound, he heard her say: 

“Jesus, I love you, and I’m sorry for 
you, and you know I wouldn’t hurt you.” 

Would that more often Jesus received 
. such true, heartfelt acts of reparatory 
love as His baby lover poured out that 
day. 

Once outside the chapel, Father Ryan 
said good-bye to his little visitor, and 


helped her into her own garden. through 
the gap in the hedge which she had made 
use of that day. That night, before the 
Blessed Sacrament, the priest prayed: “O 
Eternal Father, I offer: Thee the Precious 
Blood of Jesus for the conversion of the 
heathen and in particular for Rosebud.” 
A few days later, as he waS walking near 
the hedge, thinking of Rosebud, he heard 
her calling him. She was at the gap 
with her arms full of roses, and her whole 
appearance showed that she had had hard 
work gathering them. 

“These are for Jesus,” she said, giving 
the flowers to him. “Do you think He 
will like them?” 

The priest looked at the flowers, the 
choicest of her kind, and then at the 
beautiful child. “Rosebud,” he said, 
slowly, “ I know one little flower that 
Jesus would like better than gardens 
full of these.” 

The lovely face beamed with smiles as 
she cried with delight, “I’se the little 
flower, ’cos I’se Rosebud.” 

Nurse’s voice calling stopped any 
further conversation, and. Father Ryan 
walked to the church to lay the flowers 
on the shrine. They had evidently been 
culled by the child herself, for they bore 
marks which told of a struggle. One 
snow-white bud was stained with blood. 
Father Ryan singled it out and placed it 
at the foot of the statue, offering at the 
same time the Precious Blood, that one 
day another Rosebud might find her way 
to those Sacred Feet. He little knew 
how soon or how literally his prayer was 
to be answered. 

Days grew into weeks before Father 
Ryan saw Rosebud again. The daily 
visits of the doctor at the next house 
aroused his fears. On inquiring of the 
gardener, one of his congregation, he 
heard that the child had a bad attack of 
fever. Every day after that the daily 
reports grew worse. On the First Fri- 
day, Father Ryan stopped the gardener to 
ask for the latest tidings. There was 
little hope. 

“And, Father,” the man said, ‘fall night 
she was raving about somebody wanting 
her in the chapel. It is as much as they can 
do to keep her in bed. The housemaid 
told me the words she keeps saying are, 
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‘Jesus wants me;’ but I think that must 
be a mistake, for they are all heathen.” 
Father Ryan walked away in silence, 
but he determined to see the child that 
evening. After the devotions he was 
delayed by a workman who had to make 
some alterations in the shrine of the 
Sacred Heart ,and who was to begin his 
work next morning. After seeing the 
statue placed on the floor, Father Ryan 
hurried away to his supper, and then to 
“Dene Grange,” as Rosebud’s home was 
called. There all was confusion. The 
child had. got out of bed during the 
nurse’s absence and could be found 
nowhere. Her weak condition rendered 
it impossible for her to have gone any 
distance and the whole house was being 
searched, and no one noticed him. At last 
a thought struck him, and quickly he made 
his way to the hedge, crawled through, 
and then on to the church, hoping against 
hope that Rosebud was there. And there 
he found her, a wee white-robed figure 
nestling close to the Sacred Feet of Jesus. 


. sion of the heathen.” 


Love can do all things, and. love had 
given her strength to get there, but a 
glance told the priest that her life was 
almost over. Only a few moments were 
left. No time was to be lost. In those 
few moments Father Ryan baptized her. 
Then he called her name. She did not hear 
him, but as he bent down he heard her 
gasp, “Jesus—wants—Rosebud.” 


A slight shiver passed over the tiny 
frame and all was over. Rosebud had 
gone, to blossom for all eternity near to 
the Sacred Heart. At the foot of his 
crucifix, in a small glass box, Father 
Ryan keeps a faded white rosebud with 
dark stains on its petals, and night and 
morning, as his eyes fall on it, he breathes 
a fervent “Thank God,” which is always 
followed by the prayer: 


“Q Eternal Father, I offer Thee the 
Precious Blood of Jesus for the conver- 
(Selected. ) 
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with great haste turned the conversation 
by suggesting that she should dine with 
him. 

The invitation was graciously declined. 
Rosebud said she would rather stay where 
she was. 

“Who is that?” she asked suddenly point- 
ing to a statue of the Sacred Heart. 

“That is Jesus,” was the answer. “Would 
you like to go nearer to Him?” 

Rosebud agreed to the proposal immedi- 
ately, and together they walked to the 
top of the chapel, the child all the time 
repeating the name “Jesus,” as if she 
had heard it for the first time. That she 
might have a better view, the priest raised 
her in his arms, and long and earnestly 
Rosebud looked at the statue, examining 
every little detail. 

“Why is He holding out His hand?” 
she whispered, after a long silence. “What 
does He want me to give Him?” 

“He wants your heart, Rosebud,” said 
Father Ryan; then, seeing how puzzled 
she looked, he added. “He wants you to 
love Him so much that you will give Him 
whatever you love best.” 

Rosebud considered for a minute, and 
then she said decidedly, “I love flowers 
best; I’ll bring Jesus some.” 

There was another long pause, and then 
the child, pointing to the wounded Heart, 
asked, “Who hurt Him? Oh! who hurt 
Him so sore?” : 

“The Jews did,” Father Ryan answered 
her. 

The thought excited her so dreadfully 
that Father Ryan had to assure her he 
believed her, and to prevent another out- 
break told her it was time for them to 
go. | 

“First let me kiss Him,” she pleaded. 

Father Ryan lifted her up to the level 
of the Sacred Heart, The tiny arms were 
twined around the sacred neck, and as the 
pretty lips were pressed against the open 
wound, he heard her say: 

“Jesus, I love you, and I’m sorry for 
you, and you know I wouldn’t hurt you.” 

Would that more often Jesus received 
such true, heartfelt acts of reparatory 
love as His baby lover poured out that 
day. 

Once outside the chapel, Father Ryan 
said good-bye to his little visitor, and 


helped her into her own garden through 
the gap in the hedge which she had made 
use of that day. That night, before the 
Blessed Sacrament, the priest prayed: “O 
Eternal Father, I offer Thee the Precious 
Blood of Jesus for the conversion of the 
heathen and in particular for Rosebud.” 
A few days later, as he was walking near 
the hedge, thinking of Rosebud, he heard 
her calling him. She was at the gap 
with her arms full of roses, and her whole 
appearance showed that she had had hard 
work gathering them. 

“These are for Jesus,” she said, giving 
the flowers to him. “Do you think He 
will like them?” 

The priest looked at the flowers, the 
choicest of her kind, and then at the 
beautiful child. “Rosebud,” he said, 
slowly, “ I know one little flower that 
Jesus would like better than gardens 
full of these.” 

The lovely face beamed with smiles as 
she cried with delight, “I’se the little 
flower, ’cos I’se Rosebud.” 

Nurse’s voice calling stopped any 
further conversation, and Father Ryan 
walked to the church to lay the flowers 
on the shrine. They had evidently been 
culled by the child herself, for they bore 
marks which told of a struggle. One 
snow-white bud was stained with blood. 
Father Ryan singled it out and placed it 
at the foot of the statue, offering at the 
same time the Precious Blood, that one 
day another Rosebud might find her way 
to those Sacred Feet. He little knew 
how soon or how literally his prayer was 
to be answered. 

Days grew into weeks before Father 
Ryan saw Rosebud again. The daily 
visits of the doctor at the next house 
aroused his fears. On inquiring of the 
gardener, one of his congregation, he 
heard that the child had a bad attack of 
fever. Every day after that the daily 
reports grew worse. On the First Fri- 
day, Father Ryan stopped the gardener to 
ask for the latest tidings. There was 
little hope. 

“And, Father,” the man said, “all night 
she was raving about somebody wanting 
her in the chapel. It is as much as they can 
do to keep her in bed. The housemaid 
told me the words she keeps saying are, 
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‘Jesus wants me;’ but I think that must 
be a mistake, for they are all heathen.” 
Father Ryan walked away in silence, 
but he determined to see the child that 
evening. After the devotions he was 
delayed by a workman who had to make 
some alterations in the shrine of the 
Sacred Heart ,and who was to begin his 
work next morning. After seeing the 
statue placed on the floor, Father Ryan 
hurried away to his supper, and then to 
“Dene Grange,” as Rosebud’s home was 
called. There all was confusion. The 
child had got out of bed during the 
nurse’s absenee and could be found 
nowhere. Her weak condition rendered 
it impossible for her to have gone any 
distance and the whole house was being 
searched, and no one noticed him. At last 
a thought struck him, and quickly he made 
his way to the hedge, crawled through, 
and then on to the church, hoping against 
hope that Rosebud was there. And there 
he found her, a wee white-robed figure 
nestling close to the Sacred Feet of Jesus. 
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Love can do all things, and love had 
given her strength to get there, but a 
glance told the priest that her life was 
almost over. Only a few moments were 
left. No time was to be lost. In those 
few moments Father Ryan baptized her. 
Then he called her name. She did not hear 
him, but as he bent down he heard her 
gasp, “Jesus—wants—Rosebud.” 

A slight shiver passed over the tiny 
Rosebud had 
gone, to blossom for all eternity near to 
the Sacred Heart. At the foot of his 
crucifix, in a small glass box, Father 
Ryan keeps a faded white rosebud with 
dark stains on its petals, and night and 


frame and all was over. 


morning, as his eyes fall on it, he breathes 
a fervent “Thank God,” which is always 
followed by the prayer: 


“Q Eternal Father, I offer Thee the 


Precious Blood of Jesus for the conver- 


sion of the heathen.” (Selected. ) 
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(Editorial from the 


Man is the only animal which progresses. 
Birds and beasts and fishes go on indefi- 
nitely in the same old rut. The hidden 
power behind the mystery of life must 
therefore have a reason for making man 
different. 

This preference places man under an ob- 
ligation. Man did not decide to be man 
rather than birdj beast or fish; man was 
made man. 

This means compulsion, not choice; com- 
pulsion which is emphatic, backed by 
power irresistible, with the whole weight 
of the earth, sun, moon, and stars behind 
it as confirmation. 

When we think of the creation of the 
world as a big thing we miss the mark, 
for this world is only one little pebble on 
the beach. 

Every city should have an observatory 
where the elementary principles of as- 
tronomy could be demonstrated; this 
would open man’s eyes to the vastness of 
the universe and the smallness of the world 
he inhabits more than all the books ever 
printed. Some of the deluge of dollars 
spent on deluging the world with man’s 
blood should be spent on thus educating 
man. 

The evidence of past ages and the 
evidence of present progress, machinery, 
electric power, the telephone, wireless 
telegraphy, the aeroplane, all point in one 
direction—evolution with a purpose—rap- 
id evolution. 


Man is being pushed along? 

Where? Why? 

That’s where we fail; we cannot an- 
swer; neither do we need to answer. 


The White Man’s Burden 
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We do need, however, to realize the 
fact, and having recognized it, it becomes 
an obligation to ask ourselves whether 
there are any duties to fulfill, or are we 
to do as we please? 

Thus far by way of preface. 

Now to our subject: The White Man’s 
Obligation. 

The earth is inhabited by various 
kinds of men: yellow men, red men, brown 
men, black men, and white men. Of these 
varieties the white man is farther ad- 
vanced. The greater the privilege, the 
greater the responsibility. 

Why is the white man the furthest ad- 
vanced? Is it because he chose to be? 

Why didn’t the others choose? 

Because there was no choice. 

Man is being pushed along, and the 
white man either heppeys to be or was 
intended to be ahead. 

What should be his attitude towards 
those in the rear? Should it not be kindly, 
friendly, helpful? ost emphatically it 
should. 

The surest indication of superior 
strength is helpfulness towards the weak; 
the manliest is ever the gentlest and 
kindliest. The white man’s obligation 
therefore is to be kind to all the other 
races; to be honest, just and fair. 

Has the white man behaved so in the 
past? In.a minority of instances, yes; in 
the great majority, no. 

Why? 

Because selfishness had made the white 
man mean; he took advantage of ignorance, 
which is mental weakness, and profited 
by it. Red men were thrust aside in an 
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arbitrary and peremptory manner, causing 
feelings of resentment; and ‘precipitating 
bloodshed; superior knowledge and 
strength were the white man’s excuse for 

impatience and lack of intelligent con- 

sideration. Black men were stolen from 

Africa and sold into slavery by white men; 

yellow men, and brown men were brought 

from China and Japan and paid the small- 

est, meanest wages for doing the hardest 

kind of work. : 

These actions were not honest, just and 
fair, were they? Yet, paradox though it 
may be, they have resulted in good: 
though the perpetrators are entitled to 
no credit for that good. These Colored 
people have emerged from the darkness 
of ignorance into the light of knowledge; 
they have been transplanted from a god- 
less country to a land of opportunity; 
and it is the white man’s obligation to 
give them a square deal, if only to bal- 
ance the injustice of the past. 

The unseen power which selected the 
white man as leader expects him to lead, 
not to drive; to encourage, not to bully. 
Coming down to detail, it is quite natural 
that there should be no inter-marrying; 
that white men should marry white and 
black should marry black. 

By that same token, if we can produce 
a better race of black men it is our duty 
to do so. By careful breeding we succeed 
in producing better breeds of horses, cat- 
tle hogs, and other animals. Why, then, 
should we not give equally serious atten- 
tion to producing a species of animal bi- 
ped who is at least superior to our live 
stock. 

And just in this connection, ‘it should 
be pointed out that we people of the 
South are ignoring the most serious phase 
of our race problem. We waste much 
time discussing its political aspects, and 
deliberately shut our eyes to the fact that 
the white man’s lust is producing a race of 
mulattoeés. 
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Many Great Statesman have been raised on the Lap of 
a Black Mammy 


Man learns by imitation; white should 
set a good example for black to imitate; 
black should be encouraged by example 
to be clean, sober, thrifty, honest, and 
truthful; the progress of the past indi- 
cates the possibilities of the future. 


Colored people should be able to buy 
land and houses and carry on trade, pay- 
ing their share of the cost of the protection 
they enjoy. This applies to the Japanese 
who are justly complaining of unjust 
treatment at the present time. 


Finally, taking a broad view of the 
entry into the United States of the var- 
ious Colored races during the past cen- 
tury, there is every reason to believe that 
the encouragement and advancement of 
those races is most decidedly and serious- 
ly the white man’s obligation. 
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No matter how small the offering, it will be gratefully received and acknowl- 
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The White Man’s Burden 


(Editorial from ihe 

Man is the only animal which progresses. 
Birds and beasts and fishes go on indefi- 
nitely in the same old rut. The hidden 
power behind the mystery of life must 
therefore have a reason for making man 
different. 

This preference places man under an ob- 
ligation. Man did not decide to be man 
rather than bird, beast or fish; man was 
made man. 

This means compulsion, not choice; com- 
pulsion which is emphatic, backed by 
power irresistible, with the whole weight 
of the earth, sun, moon, and stars behind 
it as confirmation. 

When we think of the creation of the 
world as a big thing we miss the mark, 
for this world is only one little pebble on 
the beach. 

Every city should have an observatory 
where the elementary principles of as- 
tronomy could be demonstrated; this 
would open man’s eyes to the vastness of 
the universe and the smallness of the world 
he inhabits more than all the books ever 
printed. Some of the deluge of dollars 
spent on deluging the world with man’s 
blood should be spent on thus educating 
man. 

The evidence of past ages and the 
eVidence of present progress, machinery, 
electric power, the telephone, wireless 
telegraphy, the aeroplane, all point in one 
direction—evolution with a purpose—rap- 
id evolution. 

Man is beirig pushed along? 

Where? Why? 

That’s where we fail; we cannot an- 
Swer; neither do we need to answer. 
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We do need, however, to realize the 
fact, and having recognized it, it becomes 
an obligation to ask ourselves whether 
there are any duties to fulfill, or are we 
to do as we please? | 

Thus far by way of preface, 

Now to our subject: The White Man’s 
Obligation. 

The earth is inhabited by various 
kinds of men: yellow men, red men, brown 
men, black men, and white men. Of these 
varieties the white ‘man is farther ad- 
vanced. The greater the privilege, the 
greater the responsibility. 

Why is the white man the furthest ad- 
vanced? Is it because he chose to be? 

Why didn’t the others choose? 

Because there was no choice. 

Man is being pushed along, and the 
white man either happens to be or was 
intended to be ahead. 

What should be his attitude towards 
those in the rear? Should it not be kindly, 
friendly, helpful? Most emphatically it 
should. 

The surest indication of superior 
strength is helpfulness towards the weak; 
the manliest is ever the gentlest and 
kindliest. The white man’s obligation 
therefore is to be kind to all the other 
races; to be honest, just and fair. 

Has the white man behaved so in the 
past? In a minority of instances, yes; in 
the great majority, no. 

Why? 

Because selfishness had made the white 
man mean; he took advantage of ignorance, 
which is mental weakness, and profited 
by it. Red men were thrust aside in an 


arbitrary and peremptory manner, causing 
feelings of resentment and precipitating 
bloodshed; superior knowledge and 
strength were the white man’s excuse for 
impatience and lack of intelligent con- 
sideration. Black men were stolen from 
Africa and sold into slavery by white men; 
yellow men, and brown men were brought 
from China and Japan and paid the small- 
est, meanest wages for doing the hardest 
kind of work. ’ 

These actions were not honest, just and 
fair, were they? Yet, paradox though it 
may be, they have resulted in good: 
though the perpetrators are entitled to 
no credit for that good. These Colored 
people have emerged from the darkness 
of ignorance into. the light of knowledge; 
they have been transplanted from a god- 
less country to a land of opportunity; 
and it is the white man’s obligation to 
give them a square deal, if only to bal- 
ance the injustice of the past. 

The unseen power which selected the 
white man as leader expects him to lead, 
not to drive; to encourage, not to bully. 
Coming down to detail, it is quite natural 
that there should be no inter-marrying; 
that white.men should marry white and 
black should marry black. 

By that same token, if we can produce 
a better race of black men it is our duty 
to do so. By careful breeding we succeed 
in producing better breeds of horses, cat- 
tle hogs, and other animals. Why, then, 
should we not give equally serious atten- 
tion to producing a species of animal bi- 
ped who is at least superior to our live 
stock. 

And just in this connection, it should 
be pointed out that we ‘people of the 
South are ignoring the most serious phase 
of our race problem. We waste much 
time discussing its political aspects, and 
deliberately shut our eyes to the fact that 
the white man’s lust is producing a race of 
mulattoes. 
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Many Great Statesman have been raised on the Lap of 
a Black Mammy 


Man learns by imitation; white should 
set a good, example for black to imitate; 
black should be encouraged by example 
to be clean, sober, thrifty, honest, and 
truthful; the progress of the past indi- 
cates the possibilities of the future. 


Colored people should be able to buy 
land and houses and carry on trade, pay- 
ing their share of the cost of the protection 
they enjoy. This applies to the Japanese 
who are justly complaining of unjust 
treatment at the present time. 


Finally, taking a broad view of the 
entry into the United States of the var- 
ious Colored races during the past cen- 
tury, there is every reason to believe that 
the encouragement and advancement of 
those races is most decidedly and serious- 
ly the white man’s obligation. 
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When we speak of the Negro missions 
of the States, our thoughts naturally turn 
to the South. And quite rightly so, for 
the bulk of the Colored people is living in 
the Southern states. The North and the 
East are fairly well supplied with work- 
ers in this field, and where such is not the 
case, white and black worship in the 
same edifice under the same spiritual care, 
for there should be no Jim Crow 
law in the Catholic Church. 

About the same must be said of the ex- 
treme South, the coastline, which is thick- 
ly populated by Catholic creoles and pure- 
blooded Negroes. I wish for a minute to 
call your attention to the Middle South, 
to Northern Alabama, Tennessee and Okla- 
homa. In all these middle’southern states 
lives more than half the Negro population 
of the U. S., over 5 millions. Mississippi 
reaches second among all the states, hav- 
ing a whole tenth of the entire Colored 
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ia The Colored Work in the Middle South a 


population, namely 1,009,487, being sur- 
passed by Georgia with 1,260,000. 
In this vast territory and populous 
section the Catholic Church is very poor- 
ly represented. Here is the statisticai 
material over which we may ponder. 


OKLAHOMA: Guthrie, Okla., St. Cath- 
erine’s Church, attended by the Bene- 
dictine Fathers from St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy. Langston, Okla., only a Catholic 
school, taught by the Benedictine Sisters. 


ARKANSAS: Little Rock, Ark., St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, attended by the 
Fathers of the Divine Word. School 
taught by the Missionary Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost. Pine Bluff, Ark., St. Peter’s 
Church, attended by the Josephite Fa- 
thers. School taught by the Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost. 

NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI: 
ville, Miss., Sacred Heart Church, attend- 
ed by the Fathers of the Divine Word. 


School taught by the Mission Sisters of 
the Holy Ghost. Vicksburg, Miss., St. 
Mary’s Church attended by the Fathers 
of the Divine Word. School taught by the 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost. Wal- 
terville, Miss., a branch school of St. 


Mary’s taught by lay teachers. Jackson, 
Miss., Holy Ghost Church, attended by 
the Fathers of the Divine Word. School 
taught by the Mission Sisters of the Holy 
Ghost. Meridian, Miss., St. Joseph’s 
Church, attended by the Fathers of the 
Divine Word. School taught by the Mis- 
sion Sisters of the Holy Ghost. 


NORTHERN ALABAMA: Montgom- 
ery, Ala., St. John the Baptist Church, 
attended by the Josephite Fathers. 
School taught by lay teachers. St. Jo- 
seph’s College for Boys, conducted by the 
Josephite Fathers. “Birmingham, Ala., 
Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception 
Church, attended by the Josephite Fathers. 
School taught by- the Sisters of Mercy. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Colored Catholic Church, 
in charge of secular clergy. School taught 
by lay teachers, 

TENNESSEE: Nashville, Tenn., Holy 
Family Church, attended by the Josephite 


Green- 
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Fathers. School taught by the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Memphis, Tenn., 


St. Anthony’s Church, attended by the 


Josephite Fathers. School taught by the 
Sisters of Charity. St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pital, managed, by lay nurses. 
GEORGIA: Savannah, Ga., St. An- 
thony’s Church, attended by the Fathers 
of the African Missions. School taught 
by lay teachers. St. Benedict the Moor 
Church, attended by the Fathers of the 
African Missions. School taught by the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception. Atlanta, Ga., Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Church attended by the Fathers 
of the African Missions. School taught 
by lay teachers. Augusta, Ga., Immacu- 
iate Conception Church, attended by the 
Fathers of the African Missions. School 
taught by the Franciscan Sisters of the 
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Except for the beating of muffled 
dryms at the head of the male division of 
the silent protest there was no music. 
Not a word was spoken as rank after rank 
swung past, in step that called to mind a 
procession of mourners and at the same 
time gave the impression of outraged dig- 
nity, with a hint to repair the wrongs of 
centuries. e 

First came little girls, tiny tots, dress- 
ed in white and holding hands with child- 
ish friendliness, but on each little face 
was stamped an unnatural gravity. As 
one watched those little children, visions 
of green fields strewn with daisies, and mer- 
ry children holding hands in ring-a-ring 


Negroes’ Silent Protest Parade 


In the midst of America’s war for de- 
mocracy 5,000 Negroes found it neces- 
sary to march down Fifth avenue, New 
York, as a protest against the barbarities, 
such as those of East St. Louis, practiced 
against them in this land of the free. 
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Immaculate Conception. Macon, Ga., St. 
Peter Claver Church, attended by the Fa- 
thers of the African Missions. School 
taught by lay teachers. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Belmont, N. C., 
St. Thomas Church, ‘attended by. aacular 
clergy. School taught by the Franciscan 
Sisters. Nazareth, N. C., School only; 
taught by the Sisters of Mercy. New- 
bern, N. C., St. Joseph’s' Church, attended 
by secular clergy. School taught by lay 
teachers. Newton Grove, N. C. School 
only; taught by Dominican Sisters. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston, §. 
C., St. Peter’s Church, attended by sec- 
ular clergy. Two schools taught by the 
Sisters of Mercy. 

This little statistic gives us an idea 
how the Colored work is divided in the 
middle states of the South. We note there 
are no charitable institutions in this belt, 
except for two small orphanages of the 
Fathers of the African Missions in Geor- 
gia and St. Anthony’s Hospital at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. There is an urgent demand 
for energetic help to further the inter- 
ests of God’s cause in this section. Let 
us all do our share. P. J. W. 
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of roses, sprang before the eyes—child- 
hood in all its happiness. And the Ne- 
gro children marched on in protest at the 
murder of their kind. In the midst walked 
a boy with a sign, “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 

Next, rank after rank, came women 
dressed in white, some in the first flush 
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of young womanhood, with firm step and 
head erect and some in the sear and yel- 
low leaf of old age, with tottering steps, 
bowed with the weight of years and eyes 
sad with the sorrow of their race. In 
front marched a boy bearing’ a_ sign, 
“Color, Blood, and Suffering Have Made 
Us One.” 

Then came the men erect, dignified 
and manly. Workingmen, they were, 
conscious of the justice of their cause 
without one trace of bitterness or hatred. 
The personification of self-reliance. En- 
tirely absent was the servility which pre- 
judice has dubbed the outsanding char- 
acteristic of the Negro race. Here were 
men awakened to the consciousness of the 
power and potentialities of their race 
physically splendid specimens of humanity. 
No bravado marked their bearing, no evi- 
dence of the childish love of show that 
their exploiters have spoken so much 
about, no trace of anything that would 
mark them as an inferior race. 

Silently and in perfect alignment, 
these citizens deprived by every trick of 
their citizenship, gave the lie to the ac- 
cepted statements of race superiority by 
which the white man has attempted to 
justify his treatment of his Colored bro- 
ther. No collection of men could make 
a better showing than did these Colored 
men in their silent march. 

Four mounted policemen, followed by 
four drummers, headed the procession. 
Behind them_marched the. Colored women 
and children, with the men bringing up 
the rear. 


x 


No man ever came into the world with 
a grander opportunity than the American 
Negro. He is like new metal dug out of 
the mine. He stands at this late day on 
the threshold of history, with everything 
to learn, and less to unlearn than any 
civilized man in the world. In his heart 
still ring the free sounds of the desert. 
In his mind he carries the traditions of 
‘Africa. The songs with which he charms 
American ears are refrains from the tropi- 
cal forests, from the great inland seas 
and rivers of the dark continent. 


Boyle O’Reilly on the Negro 


Many of the paraders curried banners 
with varying inscriptions on them. An 
aged Negro who watched them march by 
wore a G. A. R. button on-his coat. . 

At the head of the.men’s division a 
banner was carried with an inscription 
from the Declaration of Independence 
which was crossed out, with a notice at 
the bottom which read, “All of African 
descent tear off this corner.” The in- 
scription. from the declaration said: “We 


‘hold these truths to be self-evident, that 


all men are created free and equal.” 

Here are some of the signs which the 
paraders carried: 4 

“If fault is to be found with our color, 
blame God and yourselves.” 

“India is abolishing caste; America is 
adopting it.” 

“Make America safe for democracy.” 

“Are Memphis and Waco centers of 
American culture?” 


“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. (The Negro pays toll taxes 
down South, but is not allowed to vote.)” 

“Patriotism and loyalty presupposes 
protection and liberty.” 


“So Treat Us That We May Love Our 
Country; Give Us a Chance to Live; 
Thou Shalt Not Kill; Repelled by the 
Unions, We Are Called Scabs; Race 
Prejudice Is the Offspring of Ignorance 
and the Mother of Lynching; The Great 
Contradiction—Love of God and Hatred 
of Man; We Are Maligned as Lazy and 
Murdered When We Work; Pray for the 
Lady Macbeth of East St. Louis.” 


At worst, the Colored American has 
only a century or so of degrading civilized 
tradition and habit to forget and unlearn. 
His nature has only been injured on the 
outside by these late circumstances of his 
existence. Inside he is a new man, fresh 
from nature—a color-lover, an enthusiast, 
a believer by the heart, a philosopher, a 
cheerful, natural, good-natured man. I 
believe the colored American to be the 
kindliest being in existence. All the in- 
humanities of slavery have not made him 
cruel or sullen or revengeful. He has all 
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the qualities that fit him to be a good 


citizen of any country; he does not worry ~ 


his soul today with the fear of next week 
or next year. He has feelings and con- 
victions, and he loves to show them. He 
will be a great natural expression if he 
dares to express the beauty, the color, the 
harmony of God’s word as he sees it with 
a Negroe’s eyes. That is the meaning 
of race distinction—that it should help us 
to see God’s beauty in the world in vari- 
ous ways. 

What this splendid man needs most is 
confidence in himself and his race. He is 
a dependent man at present. He is not 
sure of himself. He underrates his own 
qualities. He must be a self-réspecting 
man. Not all men can be distinguished, 
but assuredly some distinct expression of 
genius will come out of any considerable 
community of Colored people who believe 
in ‘themselves, who condemn and despise 
the man of their blood who apes white 
men and their ways, who is proud to be 
a Negro, who will bear himself according 
to his own ideas of a colored man, who 
will encourage his women to dress them- 
selves by their own taste, to select the 
rich colors of love, to follow out their 
own natural bent, and not adopt other 
people’s stupid and’ shop-made fashions. 
The Negro woman has the best artistic 
eye for color of all the women in Amer- 
ica. 

The Negro is the only graceful, musical, 
color-loving American. He is the only 

American who has written new songs 
’ and composed new music. He is the only 
spiritual man of America, for he wor- 
ships with soul and not with narrow mind. 
For him religion is to be believed, ac- 
cepted like the very voice of God, and 
not invented, contrived, reasoned about, 
shaded, and made fashionably lucrative 
and marketable, as it is made by too 
many white Americans. 

The Negro is a new man, a free man, 
a spiritual man, a hearty man; and he 
can be a great man if he will avoid 
modeling himself on the whites. No 
race ever became illustrious on borrowed 
ideas or the imitated qualities of an- 
other race. 

No race or nation is great or illustrious 
except by one test—the breeding of great 


men. Not great merchants or traders, nor 
rich men; bankers, insurance-mongers, or 
directors of gas companies. But great 
thinkers—great seers of the world through 
their own eyes—great tellers-of the truth 
and beauties and colors and equities as 
they alone see them. Great poets—ah, 
great poets above all—and their brothers, 
great painters and musicians, fashioners 
of God’s beautiful shapes in clay and 
marble and harmony. \ 

The Negro will never take his full stand 
beside the white man till he has given 
the world proof of the truth and beauty 
of heroism and power that are in his soul. 
And only by the organs of the soul are 


these delivered—by self-respect and self- 
reflection, by philosophy, religion poetry, 
art, love, and sacrifice. One great poet 
will be worth°a hundred bankers and 
brokers, worth ten Presidents of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Negro race. One great 
musician’ will speak to the world for the 
black man as no thousand editors or 
politicians can. 

The wealth of our Western soil, in its 
endless miles of fertility, is less to Ameri- 
ca than the unworked wealth of the rich 
Negro nature. The Negro poet of the 
future will be worth two Mexicos to Ameri- 


_ea. God send wise guides to my black 


fellow-countrymen, who shall lead them to 
understand and accept what is true and 
great and perennial, and to reject what is 
deceptive and changeable in life, purpose 


and hope. 
—¥)— 


Never judge a man by his relatives; he 
didn’t select them. 
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Read this and see what you can do. 
A lady from Pittsburg, Pa., writes us 
as follows: 


Reverend dear Father: 


Since reading my September number 
of the COLORED MESSENGER, in which there 
is a great deal said about the Colored peo- 
ple, their flocking to the North, I have 
been/ wondering if I could help them a 
little along their new way of living. I 
am ‘a white convert of nearly thirteen 
years to our holy faith. ‘ 

Now, Father, here is an idea that came 
into my head. It may sound foolish to 
you, but I wondered if you have names 
and addresses of these people, I could go 
and see them and watch over them a little 
until they become accustomed to our ways 
up here and got started in attending their 
church duties up here. You see, Father, 
there is only one, strictly speaking, Color- 
ed congregation in this city, and of course 
I think they would feel a little timid about 
going to church where the congregatoin 
are nearly all white. In the better part 
of our city there are about five Colored 
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to heal till she put on the Sacred Heart 
badge and began to say the morning offer- 
ing. I had about 10 people to make the 
first Friday for her, and she has been 
steadily improving ever since. She and 
the entire family are reading quite a num- 
ber of Catholic papers that I receive, and 
they say they just love to read them. 


Now, Father, if you think well of my 
plan, send me the names and addresses, 
and I wil do my bit to get them placed 
for church going. The Colored Metho- 
idsts are verey strong here. 


Yours respectfully, 


families to a whole parish, some have | 


not even that number. 

I feel like helping some, but I haven’t 
enough money to give more than a little 
at a time, like for subscriptions to various 
Catholic papers and magazines. I am 
married and have a home to look after 
and also a sickly mother; I don’t have 
sO very much to give, but I felt ‘that I 
could visit these people, if you had the 
names and addresses and were to give me 
some, and I see how it would work. 

The Colored famfly to whom I mailed 
my first C. M., and who is not Catholic, 
has now subscribed to the Sacred Heart 
Messenger and the mother is wearing the 
S. H. badge. She was operated on: 32 
weeks ago and the incision never started 


Little Topsy and Big Fido 


What do you do with your second-hand clothing? Did you ever think of 
sending it to the missions for the poor, that are so numerous, instead of giv- 
ing it to the ragman? 
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a Topics Concerning the Negro Missions *"S 


By P. J. WENDEL, S. V. D. 


The Relation of the Church to the Colored 
People 


In the next issues of our magazine we 
intend to give a survey of facts, which are 
interesting to the friends of the uniis- 
sions and necessary and vital to the knowl- 
edge of the missionary. We do not pre- 
tend to be authority on the subjects, but 
will. speak from what Hwe have seen and 
have experienced ourselves. We fully un- 
derstand the difficulties of the matter, and 
also its delicacy, and therefore ask our 
friends to judge us leniently. A healthy 
discussion of the subjects, which we cor- 
dially invite, can bring forth only 
healthy results and be of immense pbene- 
fit to the missions, if taken in the spirit 
of Christ, whose interests alone we try 
to promote. 

There is a growing feeling. that the 
relations of the Church to the Colered 
race are, or ought to be, somewhat «if- 
ferent from the relations of the White 
race to the Colored. The Church must 
know the facts before she can make suc- 


cessful plans, and I pray God to help 
me tell some of these facts, that those 
who do not know the race experimentally 
may be able to perceive something of the 
difficulties which lie in the way aiid which 
have caused the apparent apathy of South- 
ern Christians concerning the moral and 
religious conditions of the Negro race. 


We all have the feeling that something 
must be done and done soon. The Negro 
is retrograding in morality, and the white 
people are not awake to the consequences 
of this fact, though they-are largely to 
blame for it. Let me speak plainly. The 
white man made citizens of the race 6U 
years ago, then failed utterly in the second 
step which his own first step had made its 
bounden duty, namely to adequately edu- 
cate the race into the fitness for citizen- 
ship. The burden of this was laid upon 
the South far beyond its strength. Im- 
poverished by war beyond the conception 
of the North, the white people of the South 
were yet expected to do a work for the 
Negroes which they were not able to do 


Group of orphan children at St. Francis Orphan Asylum, Normandy, Mo., conducted by the Oblates o1 Providence 
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Read this and see what you can do. 

A lady from Pittsburg, Pa., writes us 
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Reverend dear Father: 

Since reading my September number 
of the COLORED MESSENGER, in which there 
is a great deal said about the Colored peo- 
ple, their flocking to the North, I have 
been wondering if I could help them a 
little along their new way of living. I 
am a white convert of. nearly thirteen 
years to our holy faith. 

Now, Father, here is an idea that came 
into my head. It may sound foolish to 
you, but I wondered if you have names 
and addresses of these people, I could go 
and see them and watch over them a little 
until they become accustomed to our ways 
up here and got started in attending their 
church duties up here. You see, Father, 
there is only one, strictly speaking, Colur- 
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not even that number. 
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enough money to give more than a little 
at a time, like for subscriptions to various 
Catholic papers and magazines. I am 
married and have a home to look after 
and also a sickly mother; I don’t have 
so very much to give, but I felt that I 
could visit these people, if you had the 
names and addresses and were to give me 
some, and I see how it would work. 

The Colored family to whom I mailed 
my first C. M., and who is not Catholic, 
has now subscribed to the Sacred Heart 
Messenger and the mother is wearing the 
S. H. badge. She was operated on 32 
weeks ago and the incision never started 
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to heal till she put on the Sacred Heart 
badge and began to say the morning offer- 
ing. I had about 10 people to make the 
first Friday for her, and she has been 
steadily improving ever since. She and 
the entire family are reading quite a num- 
ber of Catholic papers that I receive, and 
they say they just love to read them. 


Now, Father, if you think well of my 
plan, send me the names and addresses, 
and I wil do my bit to get them placed 
for church going. The Colored Metho- 
idsts are verey strong here. 


Yours respectfully, 
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The Relation of the Church to the Colored 
People 


In the next issues of our magazine we 
intend to give a survey of facts, which are 
interesting to the friends of the niis- 
sions and necessary and vital to the knowl- 
edge of the missionary. We do not pre- 
tend to be authority on the subjects, but 
will speak from what we have seen and 
have experienced ourselves. We fully un- 
derstand the difficulties of the matter, and 
also its delicacy, and therefore ask our 
friends to judge us leniently. A healthy 
discussion of the subjects, which we cor- 
dially invite, can bring forth only 
healthy results and be of immense jpene- 
fit to-the missions, if taken in the spirit 
of Christ, whose interests alone' we try 
to promote. 

There is a growing feeling. that the 
relations of the Church to the Colored 
race are, or ought to be, sor:ewhat uaif- 
ferent from the relations of the White 
race to the Colored. The Church must 
know the facts before she can make suc- 
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cessful plans, and I pray God to help 
me tell some of these facts, that those 
who do not know the race experimentally 
may be able to perceive something of the 
difficulties which lie in the way aud which 
have caused the apparent apathy of South- 
ern Christians concerning the moral and 
religious conditions of the Negro race. 

We all have the feeling that something 
must be done and done soon. The Negro 
is retrograding in morality, and the white 
people are not awake to the consequences 
of this fact, though they are largely to 
blame for it. Let me speak plainly. The 
white man made citizens of the race 6U 
years ago, then failed utterly in’ the second 
step which his own first step had made its 
bounden duty, namely to adequately edu- 
cate the race into the fitness for citizen- 
ship. The burden of this was laid upon 
the South far beyond its strength. Im- 
poverished by war beyond the conception 
of the North, the white people of the South 
were yet expected to do a work for the 
Negroes which they were not able to do 
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for themselves. By this the two races were 
naturally put into an apathetic relation 
to each other, which the outsider assumed 
to be Southern wickedness, which kept 
the Negro down. 

It is time now to lay past prejudices, 
hostilities, and misunderstandings aside. It 
is time to look our great problem squarely 
in the face, to scan its features, and set 
about a solution in that wise way which 
measures its difficulties before it acts. I 
think further, that when the real condi- 
tion of the Negro is known and believed, 
there will begin a great movement in the 
North by Catholics, whence the necessary 
money must come, to raise the Negro to 
the high standard of the Catholic religion. 
Therefore, I cannot but believe that he 
is the best friend of the Colored People, 
who goes directly to the root of the mat- 
ter, to show what the facts are, what 
must be done to better them, and why and 
how this should be done. Probably no 
one man is equal to the full task; but I 
propose to do something towards it, if 
I can find decorous words for indecorous 
cruths. : 

Race differences have been too much 
ignored in the past. In foreign missions 
but scanty success is ever attained until 
the missionaries learn to understand the 
character of the alien races among whom 
they labor. There must be many trials, 
experiments, and changes of methods un- 
til the missionaries learn to comprehend 
the mental process of the foreign people, 
to know how to present the truth so that 
it shall appear to them to be true. This 
is a far more important point than it ap- 
pears to be first thought. All your labor 
is thrown away until you know the idio- 
syncracies of the alien race, and can adapt 
your presentation of the truth to their 
perceptive powers. 

In the Negro missions often failure 
has resulted, because those who labor 
among them were not compelled to study 
them to the point of understanding them. 
The same methods were used, which they 
had to learn from books or in the sur- 
roundings of a well established white 
parish and the result was, that the Negro 
received the hull of our religion without 
the precious inside, which consequently 
was of short duration. 


? 

The Protestant Church has made this 
mistake to a greater degree than the Cath- 
olic’ Church, because it has almost com- 
pletely neglected the religious training 
of the Negro, beyond a little Bible study. 
The so-called Protestant colleges in the 
South, which are very numerous, are 
Protestant only by name and formality. 
They are nevertheless very dangerous to 
the Catholic child, because they are sup- 
ported mostly by the white Protestant or- 
ganizations, to whom they must send in 
good reports of their work and strength, 
in which also figure greatly the conver- 
sions to their respective faith. The shell 
without a kernel plays a big roll with the 
Protestant Negro and he is most conspicu- 
ous by his often openly pronounced im- 
morality. He has Christianity without 
substance and no comprehension of what 
that substance ought to be. ‘There are 
exceptions, but not many. Speaking of 
the whole Protestant and heathen section 
of the race, this statement is true. 

To understand the possibility of such a 
state of affairs and the reason why a 
whole race may accept it, we must go 
back to the Negro in Africa and study 
his social traditions among the African 
tribes. We are so accustomed to take the © 
family as the basis of all civilization, that 
when we read of an African household or 
family, or husband and wife, we attach our 
meanings to the word and not the African 
meanings. The African travelers and 
missionaries use these words because they 
have no other; they are obliged to use 
the terminology of civilization; but the 
resulting confusion of thought is as great 
as if a chemist were obliged to describe 
chemical actions in the terms of 
botany, or a geologist tp describe the form- 
ation of rocks in phraseology of a prayer- 
meeting. In actual truth the African at 
home has “wives” as he has sheep, oxen, 
and other stock, buys and sells them free- 
ly, makes presents of them occasionally, 
pays tribute with them sometimes, and 
values them chiefly at so much per head. 
Human life has no sacredness, human suf- 
fering excites no pity, and blood flows 
like water. Their wars are Wars. of ex- 
termination or slavery, and some of the 
tribes, as the Fan tribe, feast upon the 
slain. Among some of them also the aged 
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and infirm are killed as the easiest way 
to dispose of them. Du Chaillu and other 
travelers could find no traces among the 
tribes of the West coast from whom the 
slavers procured their: cargoes, of any 
belief in or idea of a future state; and 
he describes their religion as a mixture 
of -witchcraft, bloodshed, fiendish orgies, 
and terror-driven superstition. Aji travel- 
ers agree, that in the language of most 
of the native tribes there are no words 
to express the ideas of gratitude, generosi- 


ty, industry, truthfulness, honesty, mod- 
esty, gentleness, and virtue. Where thers, 
are no. words, there are no ideas, that/is) 
to say, narrowing it somewhat, that what 
we call morality, whether in the relation of 
the sexes, or in the sense of truthfulness, 
or in the sense of honesty, has no lodg- . 
ment in the native African breast. It is/ 
necessary to understand these facts, and to \ 
understand them clearly, in order to pro- 
perly estimate the progress the race has 
made in this country, and to understand 
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they labor. There must be many trials, 
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til the missionaries learn to comprehend 
the mental process of the foreign people, 
to know how to present the truth so that 
it shall appear to them to be true. This 
is a far more important point than it ap- 
pears to be first thought. All your labor 
is thrown away until you know the idio- 
syncracies of the alien race, and can adapt 
your presentation of the truth to their 
perceptive powers. 

In the Negro missions often failure 
has resulted, because those who labor 
among them were not compelled to study 
them to the point of understanding them. 
The same methods were used, which they 
had to learn from books or in the sur- 
roundings of a well established white 
parish and the result was, that the Negro 
received the hull of our religion without 
the precious inside, which consequently 
was of short duration. 
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mistake to a greater degree than the Cath. 
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sions to their respective faith. The shell 
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that substance ought to be. There are 
exceptions, but not many. Speaking of 
the whole Protestant and heathen section 
of the race, this statement is true. 

To understand the possibility of such a 
state of affairs and the reason why a 
whole race may accept it, we must go 
back to the Negro in Africa and study 
his social traditions among the African 
tribes. We are so accustomed to take the 
family as the basis of all civilization, that 
when we read of an African household or 
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meanings to the word and not the African 
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chemical actions in the terms of 
betany, or a geologist to describe the form- 
ation of rocks in phraseology of a prayer- 
meeting. In actual truth the African at 
home has “wives” as he has sheep, oxen, 
and other stock, buys and sells them free- 
ly, makes presents of them occasionally, 
pays tribute with them sometimes, and 
values them chiefly at so much per head. 
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fering excites no pity, and blood flows 
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ty, industry, truthfulness, honesty, mod- 
esty, gentleness, and virtue. Where there 
are no words, there are no ideas, that is 
to say, narrowing it somewhat, that what 
we call morality, whether in the relation of 
the sexes, or in the sense of truthfulness, 
or in the sense of honesty, has no lodg- 
ment in the native African breast. It is 
necessary to understand these facts, and to 
understand them clearly, in order to pro- 
perly estimate the progress the race has 
made in this country, and to understand 
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the roots and causes out of which have 
grown their present” ideas and practices 
as regards morality. We in the work 
should remember these facts, for the rec- 
ollection of the state out of which the Ne- 


Catholic Charity 


The Catholic priest is at times hampered 
in the administration of the last rites of 
the Church by bigotry and religious ani- 
mosity. While Catholics are ever on the 
alert to convert souls to Christ, no coer- 
cion is used nor does the Catholic priest 
discourage the efforts of Protestants to 
receive all the consolation possible from 
their religion. A notable instance of 
Catholic charity has recently come to 
light in the “Christian Herald,” a Prot- 
estant organ, which is quoted by the Moni- 
tor: 


“In a French hospital a German sol- 
dier lay dying. He was a Protestant and 
as the pall hung over him he asked for 
spiritual consolation according to his faith. 


The only Protestant clergyman at the 
hospital could not speak German, and the 
German soldier did not understand French. 
A Catholic priest, who was-himself badly 
wounded, heard the request of the‘ sol- 
dier and the conversation of the nurse and 
clergyman. He asked to be carried to the 
side' of the soldier’s cot, and there, al- 
though in severe pain himself, he trans- 
lated to the dying soldier, until death re- 
leased him, the words of consolation of 
the Protestant pastor.” 


Needless to observe, this-is true charity 
as known and practiced by the Catholic 
Church, and should serve as the example 
of Catholic benevolence, and a sharp re- 
proof to Protestant narrowness. 


Twenty-Seven Converts to the Catholic 
Church 


A Small-Pox Epidemic 


Lexington, Kentucky in the early 70’s, 
was visited by a small-pox epidemic 
and in the isolation hospital two miles 
from the city were housed the hopeless 
patients, all victims of/ that most loath- 
some form of the black small-pox. There 


Items of 


groes came, only a few generations ago, 
would often modify our harsh judgment 
of the Colored people and. dispose us to- 
wards patience and charity. 

(To be continued.) 
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was not a Catholic among them, but as 
they felt the near approach of death, they 
cried for spiritual relief. The attending 
physician, Dr. Taylor, made the rounds 
of the town and called the Protestant cler- 
gymen in Lexington, but none would risk 
a visit to the house of death. 

Dr. Taylor returned to his patients and 
told them of the failure of his mission. 
He was begged to try the Catholic priest; 
and the doctor called upon Father Ferdi- 
nand Brossart, (now Bishop of Coving- 
ton, Ky.) then pastor of St. Paul’s Church. 
The young priest mounted his horse at 
once to go to the hospital. When the 
warden learned that he came to visit the 


‘victims of the black small-pox he exclaim- 


ed in amazement, “Father Brossart, I 
wouldn’t go into that place for a thousand 
dollars.” “Nor would I—for a thousand 
dollars,” replied the priest, “but for an 
immortal soul.” 

Taking the necessary precautions, un- 
der the physician’s direction, against the 
spread of the disease on his return to 
the city, he entered the pest house and 
found 27 stricken men and women lying 
on their cots, most of them seriously near 
death’s door. 

When morning came his labor of love 
was finished. He had hurriedly instruct- 
ed his neophytes as best he could, com- 
forted them, administered to them the 
saving sacraments of Baptism, Penance, 
and Extreme Unction and solaced them 
with the blessings of our holy religion. 
All of them died. But the priest will nev- 
er forget that he helped them meet their 
God with confident faith in the saying 
merits of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.—True Voice. 

Dr. Taylor himself was a convert to the 
Catholic Church. 

—Eg— 
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as the pall hung over him he asked for 
spiritual consolation according to his faith. 
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German soldier did not understand French. 
A Catholic priest, who was himself badly 
wounded, heard the request of the sol- 
dier and the conversation of the nurse and 
clergyman. He asked to be carried to the 
side of the soldier’s cot, and there, al- 
though in severe pain himself, he trans- 
lated to the dying soldier, until death re- 
leased him, the words of consolation of 
the Protestant pastor.” 
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as known and practiced by the Catholic 
Church, and should serve as the example 
of Catholic benevolence, and a sharp re- 
proof to Protestant narrowness. 
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cried for spiritual relief. The attending 
physician, Dr. Taylor, made the rounds 
of the town and called the Protestant cler- 
gymen in Lexington, but none would risk 
a visit to the house of death. 

Dr. Taylor returned to his patients and 
told them of the failure of his mission. 
He was begged to try the Catholic priest; 
and the doctor called upon Father Ferdi- 
nand Brossart, (now Bishop of Coving- 
ton, Ky.) then pastor of St. Paul’s Church. 
The young priest mounted his horse at 
once to go to the hospital. When the 
warden learned that he came to visit the 
victims of the black small-pox he exclaim- 
ed in amazement, “Father Brossart, I 
wouldn’t go into that place for a thousand 
dollars.” “Nor would I—for a thousand 
dollars,” replied the priest, “but for an 
immortal soul.” 

Taking the necessary precautions, un- 
der the physician’s direction, against the 
spread of the disease on his return to 
the city, he entered the pest house and 
found 27 stricken men and women lying 


on their cots, most of eriously near 
death’s door. 


When morning came his labor of love 
was finished. He had hurriedly instruct- 
ed his neophytes as best he could, com- 
forted them, administered to them the 
saving sacraments of Baptism, Penance, 
and Extreme Unction and solaced them 
with the blessings of our holy religion. 
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How to Help the Missions 


We are often asked about our needs and 
how people with limited means can help in 
our mission work among the colored. For 
their information we give a few hints, that 
will be welcome to our benefactors. 


1.The greatest help given the missions is 
fervent prayer for the spread of God’s 
kingdom among the colored race. 


2. By subscribing to The Colored Messenger 
Get your friends. to subscribe. Offer to 
pay for subscriptions to be sent where 
the magazine will do most good. 


3. By sending us donations for the many 
needs of the missions. 


Some of these needs are: 


The upkeep of the school, which is the 
feeder for the congregation. 50 cents will 
pay for the expensessof a day scholar for 
a whole month. $5.00 for-a whole: year. 


It takes $8.00 per month to provide for a 
mission pupil that boards at the mission, or 
$72.00 per year. 


$20.00 will pay for the salary of one 
teacher for a month. There are repairs 
and improvements on the buildings, not to 


speak of the erection of new ones much 
needed, 


4. By helping our churches and chapels 
to adorn their walls and make them at- 
tractive and fitting temples of the Al- 
mighty. Vestments, sacred vessels, altar 
linen, altar boys’ supplies, statues, etc. 
are always welcome in the poor missions. 


5. There are theorphans so numerous and 
the poor who “are always with us,” 
that look to the priest for assistance in 
their helplessness. Hundreds of poor chil- 
dren are almost day and night on the 
streets of our southern cities, because 
they either have no parents and no one 
to care for them, or their parents have to 
toil 12 hours a day and have no time to 
look after them. These children ought to 
be in school, that they may learn how to 


become useful citizens, but they have not 
the clothes or the shoes, or not even the 
few'cents to buy their books. 


You see, dear reader, the field of chari- 
ty for the negro missions is almost as 
wide as the firmament. 


6. By becoming a special benefactor. 


7. By remembering the negro missions in 
your last will and testament—Form of 
bequest, which may be used: 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
“The Catholic Educational Institute of 
Jackson, Miss.” (legal title) 

(In this place state the amount 
of money and where it is deposited; if 
describe 


where located) to be used and expended 


real estate, the propery and 


for the appropriate object of the said or- 


ganization. 


Remember that no part of the country is 
suffering as much as Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas, because the people of the black 
belt have not had a paying crop for the 
last 3 years on account of the ravages of 
the boll weevil. The times are hard and 
the needs of the missions great. 


Spiritual Advantages: 
All who help our negro missions will 
share in the Holy Masses of 800 priests, 
the good works, prayers and Holy Com- 
munions of over 2000 Jay Brothers and 
students of the Society of the Divine 
Word and of about soo Mission’ Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost. 
Masses are said for the living and 12 for 


Every week 12 Holy - 
the dead benefactors. Special prayers 
are offered by the missionaries and the 
colored children for their benefactors 
daily and on Sundays and at the “Holy 


Hour” on Thursday nights. 
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May Cod bless the cheerful giver! 


| When in Need 
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Chalice, Ciborium, Ostensorium or |‘ 


Vestments, Albs, Surplices, etc., as al- 
so good Catholic Literature on any 
subject always add 


Benziger Brothers 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Marks Rothenberg Co. 


Invite You 


To inspect their large varied stocks of good 
reliable merchandise. We lay particular 
stress upon quality. 

Dry Goods, Clothing, Ladies’ Ready to 
Wear, Shoes, Carpets, Rugs, Draperies 
etc. 


ERIDIAN, MISS. 
“A Beverage Superior to Any 
on the Market” 


Made from Pure Healthful Grape Juice 
In Bottles 5c wherever Soft Drinks are 
sold 
DRINK 


SPARKLING 


DIC 


NATURALLY GOOD 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 


Meridian Steam Bottling Co. 


J. E. CROSS, Prop. - 


\ 


"\Use Gas for 
Cooking | z:-ezz: 


! IT HAS NO EQUAL | 


Meridian, Miss. 


Established 185 


The Will-& Baumer Company 


The Candle Manufacturers 
‘Syracuse, New York 


Only Makers of the Famous Purissima, Cardinal] 
and Altar Brand Candles and Genuine Vigil Lights} 


Branches: New York : Chicas? : Boston | 


“ede , 


Where you can get Style and ality We 
‘manship Value | 


UP-TO-DATE SERVICE 
{ 
WINNER KLEIN & ‘CO. 


Meridian, Miss. 


The Choir Manual 
For Cathedral and Parish 
hurch—Juvenile or 
Adult Choirs» 
In accordance with the Motu pro- 
a@.view to 


uirements 
year. 


meet aie principal 
he ecclesiastic 


CONTENTS 


shuetiane ine oquamn; *Missa’ de Angelis (0 
ant doplicbce ¥ vt) i Unisen ‘Mass (E. J. Biede: 
ae Ze yuiem *Ve 


Meridian Light & Rail- 
way Co. 


the Blessing of the Palos; *For Holy Scterday. Etc. 


_*Chants according to the Vatican ver- 
sion. 


Editien containing Vocal Part only, Cloth, .80 0° 
Organ Accompaniment, $2.00 net 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
New York 


Fourth Avenue and Eighth Strect 
(Astor Place) 


